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You, Too, Can Learn 

To Boss THis Job 


‘‘Electrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 

What’s YOUR Future 

Today you are probably earning $3, or $4, or $5 a day — $18 to $30 a week. In the same six days as 
an ‘Electrical Expert/’ you can make from $70 to $200 a week, and make it easier — not work half so hard. 

Why, then, remain in the “small pay” game — in a line of work that offers no Big Promotions — no Big 
Income — no Big Future? 


Fit Yourself for a Real Job — Be An “Electrical Expert! 

Today even the ordinary electrician — the “screw driver” kind — is making money — big money. ~ ' * 


, . . , - - - — -- — - “the ‘‘screw driver" kind — is making money — big money. But it*s the “trained man” — 

the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity— the “Electrical Expert”— who is picked out to “boss” ordinary electri- 
cians — to bo 88 the big jobs— the jobs that pay 

$3500 to $10,000 A YEAR 

u g? U a ***ve *2 wo ?k /or l® 88 - Enroll NOW for my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, right-up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time 

Home-Study Course in Practical Electricity. It's the Short Cut to Success— To Big Pay. 

v AGE OR LACK OF EXPERIENCE NO DRAW-BACK 

You don t have to be a College Man; you don’t have to be a High School graduate. My Course in Electricity is the most 
simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education, or previous experience, the chance 
to become, in a very short time, an “Electrical Expert,” able to make from $70 to $200 a week. 

, EARN AS YOU LEARN 

Don’t let money matters worry you. My terms are easy. — And with me, you Earn as You Learn, — and have money to spare. 
Some of my students are averaging as much as $25 a week in spare-time electrical work. 

“MONEY BACK” GUARANTEE 

Under Bond, I positively guarantee to return every penny paid me, if you are not entirely satisfied with my instruction. And 
back of me, in my guarantee, stands the Chicago Engineering Works, Inc., a Million Dollar Institution. 

FKEE— ELECTRICAL OUTFIT— FREE 

After the first few lessons with me you start right in to WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. For this you 
need apparatus and I give it to you, ABSOLUTELY FREE. This complete set of equipment also helps you to make money doing 
Electrical jobs on the side. 

WRITE ME- MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Success in the Electrical field is sure — you can't fail if you 
are a trained man. Use Coupon now and get the Vital Facts, 
and my Free Booklet “How to Become an Electrical Expert.” 
Don’t Hesitate DO IT NOW. MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 


L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer, 

Chicago Engineering Works, Inc., 

Dept. 49 B, 2154 Lawrence Av., Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir; Send me at once full particulars of your Free 
Outfit and Home Study Course : also Free Booklet on “How 
to Become an Electrical Expert.” No obligation on my part. 


Name. . . 
Address . 


L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS, INC., 

Dept. 49 B, 2154 Lawrence Av., Chicago, III. 


THE COOKE TRAINED MAN IS THE “BIG-PAY MAN" 
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Was 

$100 

Now 

$55 


After July 1st 


lour Last Lnance to oave $4b 

The present price of $55 has proved impossible. So to maintain Oliver 
quality, we announce, with fair warning, that after July 1st, the price will 
be $65. If you act quickly, you can take advantage of the present saving 
of $45. But note that the coupon has to be mailed at once. 

Here is the present offer: 

Price $55. Over a year to pay! Only $4 a month. Payments so small as to average only about 13 
cents a day. That is our easy payment plan on the Oliver. And you have the use of the typewriter 
while you are paying for it. You may now order direct from The Oliver Typewriter Company and 
get the latest model Oliver at a saving of $45 and on payments so easy that you won’t miss the money. 


A full saving to you of $45 on the famous 
Oliver No. 9 — our latest and newest model. 
That is what our new selling plan makes pos- 
sible. During the war we learned many lessons. 
We found that it was unnecessary to have such 


a vast number of traveling salesmen and so 
many expensive branch houses. We were able 
to discontinue many other superfluous sales 
methods. As a result, $55 now buys the identi- 
cal Oliver formerly priced at $100. 


Try It Free — Send No Money 


Not a cent in advance. No deposit of any 
kind. No obligation to buy. The coupon is all 
you need send. The Oliver comes to you at our 
risk for five days free trial in your own home. 

Decide for yourself whether you want to 
buy or not. 

Only the Coupon! 


If you don’t want to keep the Oliver, simply 
send it back at our expense. If you do 
agree that it is the finest typewriter, re- 
gardless of price, and want to keep it, 
take a year and a half to pay at the 
easy rate of only $4 a month. 


After July let, the 
price of the Oliver 
will be $65. Ae the 
present price of $55 
has been widely ad- 
vertised, we want to 
be perfectly fair and 
announce the price 
change in advance. 
If you act quickly, 
you can obtain the 
$100 Oliver for $55. 
Note that the coupon 
must be mailed be fore 
midnight , June 30th* 


No pre-payment required. This is a 
real free trial offer. All at our expense 
and risk. Fill out and mail the coupon and 
get the Oliver for free trial. If you should 
wish further information before request- 
ing a free trial, mark the coupon for the 
free books mentioned therein. Clip and 
mail the coupon now. 

Canadian Price , $ 79 

^OLIVER 

Typewriter (pmpaqp 

199A Oliver Typewriter Bldg. , Chicago, UL 


1 THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 

I m 190 A Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, HI. 

■ I - ! Ship me a new Oliver No. 9 Typewriter for five days' 
I l—l free inspection. If I keep it I will pay $55 as follows: 
I $3 at the end of trial period and then at the rate of $4 per 
I month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. If I 
I make cash settlement at end of trial period I am to deduct 
I ten per cent and remit to you $49.60. 

I If I decide not to keep it. I will ship it back at your expense 
I at the end of five days. 

I My shipping point is 

■ [“"I Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 

■ LJ book — “The High Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and 

■ the Remedy," your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Name.. 


Street Address. 


City 

Occupation or Business 


. State.. 


This coupon not valid unless mailed and 
postmarked before midnight, June 30, 1922 
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Vinegar and 
Molasses 


T 


IS said molasses will catch 
more flies than vinegar. 
The two systems appear to 
be equally popular with True 
Story’s readers when they let 
its editors know their opinions 
of the Magazine. 

Declares one: “I think you 
are running a little too much to 
the morbid story. That will go 
for a while, but your readers 
will soon sicken of it.” 

Says another: “I see most of 
the stories teach sex morals, 
w'liich are so badly needed.” 

And yet another: “True 
Story is a book of truth and 
everyday life.” 

What are your opinions? 

ppOR the best criticisms of the 
A April issue, prizes have been 
awarded as follows : 

First Prize of Ten Dollars: 
Mrs. M. C. Carr of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Second prize of Five Dol- 
lars: Leslie E. Dunkin of West 
Lafayette, Ind. Five prizes of 
Tw r o Dollars each to: Freda E. 
Honvenagle of Muscatine, Iowa; 
K. McHenry of Fort Hamilton, 
New York; Mrs. N. E. Buoy of 
Sulphur, Oklahoma ; Thomas 
London, Flint, Mich.; Chas. H. 
Bradford, Pittsbuigh, Pa. 

Another Invitation 

PROM the beginning. True 
* Story has enjoyed the inter- 
est and assistance of its readers 
in making up the Magazine. 

For its unexampled grow th to 
well-nigh the half-million mark 
within its first three years of 
existence, it has chiefly to thank 
those of its readers wdio have 
served as its wTiters also. 

True Story in the future as 
in the past holds out a welcome 
for just the sort of life story you 
may have considered submitting. 

In witness w'hereof, the space 
rates of the Magazine are dou- 
bled beginning with this issue. 


PRINTED IN U. S. A. BY ART COLOR PRINTING CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
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How A New Kind of Clay 
Remade My Complexion 
in 30 Minutes 



For reasons which every woman will understand, 
I have concealed my name and my identity. But 
I have asked the young woman whose pictures you 
see here to pose for me, so that you can see exactly 
how the marvelous new discovery remakes one’s 
complexion in one short half hour. 


1 COULD hardly believe iny eyes. Just 
thirty minutes before my face had been 
blemished and unsightly; my skin had been 
coarse, sallow and lifeless. Now it was actu- 
ally transformed. I was amazed when I saw 
low beautiful my complexion had become — 
ow soft its texture, how exquisite its coloring. 
Why, the blemishes and impurities had been 
lifted right away, and a charming, smooth, 
clear skin revealed underneath 1 What was 
this new kind of magic? 

You see, I never really did have a pretty 
complexion. My skin is very sensitive. It 
always used to be so coarse and rough that I 
hated to use powder. Sometimes 
pimples and eruptions would ap- 
pear overnight — and as for black- 
heads, I never could get rid of them! 

To be perfectly frank with you, 

I tried everything there was to 
try. I greeted each new thing 
with hope — but hope was soon 
abandoned as my skin became 
only more harsh and colorless. 

Finally I gave up everything in 
favor of massage. But suddenly 
I found .that tiny wrinkles were 
beginning to show around the eyes 
and chin — and I assure you I gave 
up massage mighty quick. 

Wasn't there anything that would 
clear my complexion, that would make 
it soft and smooth and firm? Wasn’t 
there anything I could do without wast- 
ing more time and more money? It was very discour- 
aging and I was tempted more than once to give it up 
— especially when I saw that after all my efforts my 
skin was more dull and coarse than ever before. 

In fact, on one very disappointing occasion I 
firmly resolved never to use anything but soap and 
water on my face again. But then something very 
wonderful happened — and. being a woman, 1 
promptly changed my mindl 

Why I Changed My Mind 

Did you know that the outer layer of the skin, 
called the epidermis, is constantly dying and being 
replaced by new cells? I didn’t — until I read a very 
remarkable announcement. That announcement 
made me change my mind. It explained, simply 
and clearly, how blackheads, pimples and nearly all 
facial eruptions are caused when the dead skin- 
scales and bits of dust clog the pores. Impuities 
form in the stifled pores— and the results areibon 
noticeable. 

The announcement went on to explain how 
scientists had discovered a marvelous clay, which, 
in only one application, drew dust, dirt and other 
impurities and harmful accumulations to the sur- 
face. This Domino Complexion Clay, in only a 
half-hour, actually lifted away the blemishes and 
the impurities. And when it was removed the skin 
beneath was found to be soft, smooth, clear and 
charmingl Can you blame me for wanting to try 
this wonderful discovery on my own blemished 
complexion? ^ 

My Extraordinary Experience 
With Domino Complexion Clay 

I won’t bore you with details. Suffice to say that 
I applied the Domino Complexion Clay I had read 
about to my face one evening at nine o’clock and 
settled myself comfortably for a half-hour of read- 
ing. Soon I was conscious of a cool, drawing sensa- 
tion. In a few moments the clay on my face had 
dried into a fragrant mask. And as it dried and 
hardened there was a wonderful tingling feeling. I 
could actually feel the millions of tiny pores breath- 
ing. freeing themselves of the impurities that had 


Domino House, Dept. 247, 

269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

You may send me a $3.50 jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay, sufficient for 3 months of beauty treatments. Ac- 
cording to the special agreement. I will pay postman only 
$1.95 (plus postage). Although I am benefiting by this 
special reduced price. I am purchasing this first jar with 
the guaranteed privilege of returning it within 10 days and 
you agree to refund my money if I am not delighted with 
the results in every way. I am to be the sole judge. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

J f you wish, you may send money with coupon 


delicately- 
colored 
beauty. 

I shall 
never forget 
my extraor- 
d i n a r y 
experience 
with Dom- 
ino Com- 
p 1 e x i o n 

Clay. It accomplished in a half hour what other 
preparations had not accomplished in years. With 
gentle firmness it drew out every impurity 
from the stifled pores and revealed beneath a 
skin of exquisite texture and delicate coloring. 

I would never have believed it possible, and it 
is because it did it for me. because I actually had 
this wonderful experience, that I consented to 
write this story for publication. 

Domino House Made This 
Offer To Me 

The formula from which the amazing Domino 
Complexion Clay is made was discovered by the 
chemists of the Domino House. I have been asked 
to state here, at the end of my story, that Domino 
House will send without any money in advance a 
$3.50 jar of Domino Complexion Clay to any one 
who uses the special coupon at the bottom of the 

S ige. If I would write my story for publication the 
omino House agreed to accept only $1.95 for a 
$3.50 jar from my readers. 

You, as my reader, should not miss this oppor- 
tunity. I am sure that the marvelous Domino Com- 
plexion Clay will do for you what it has done for me. 
It is guaranteed to do so. and a special deposit of 
$10,000 in the State Bank of Philadelphia backs this 
guarantee. Your money will be promptly refunded 
if you are not delighted with results and return what 
is left of Domino Complexion Clay within 10 days. 

Do not send any money with the coupon. Just 
pay the postman $1.95 (plus few cents postage) 


when the jar of Domino Complexion Clay is in vour hands. 
Domino Complexion Clay will be sent to you freshly com- 
pounded, direct from the Domino House. The coupon 
is numbered with a special department, and the Domino 
House will know that you have read my story and are 
to receive a full-size $3.50 jar for only $195. according to 
their offer to me. 

Don't delay — I'm glad I didn't! Mail this coupon 
today. Domino House. Dept. 247, 269 South 9th Street, 
Phila . Pa. 


stifled them, giving up the bits 
of dust and the accumulations 
that had bored deeply beneath 
the surface. It was a feeling 
almost of physical relief ; every 
Inch of my face seemed stirred 
suddenly into new life and 
fervor. 

At nine-thirty I removed the 
Domino Complexion Clay and. 
to my utter astonishment, found 
that I had a brand newcomplex- 
ion! Hidden beauty had actual- 
ly been revealed I Every black- 
head had vanished; the whole 
texture of the skin had been 
transformed into smooth, clear. 


Three simple 
steps — and the 
complexion is 
made clear , 
smooth (fhd ra- 
diantly beauti- 
ful! 
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Learn the secret of beauty, 
health and happiness 


W E have just published a remarkable book for free 
distribution . This book explains in detail the 
manifold uses of Violet Rays in treating almost every 
known human ailment. It also contains charts and dia- 
grams of the nervous system, and organic 
locations, and fully describes just how the 
Violet Ray works its many seeming miracles, 
written in a simple style— devoid of all tech- 
nical language. 


Vi-Rex Violet Rays 

carry life and vigor to every cell 


VI-REX ELECTRIC CO. 

Dept. 307 - - 326 West Madison St.. Chicago, III. 

Please send me. without any cost or obligation, you/ f rcc 
book describing your Violet Ray Machine, and details of your 
free trial offer. 


Name. 


Startling new book 

10-day free trial proves our claim 


Clip this coupon and mail it today 1 This wonderful 
free book will be a revelation to you. We will also 
give you the details of our 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 
OFFER which enables you to test the benefits of 
Vi-Rex Rays free in the privacy of your own home. 


The Violet Ray, as used in the treatment of the body, sends 
a spray of mild, tiny currents through every part and organ; 
flowing through each infinitesimal cell, massaging it, invigor- 
ating it and re-vitalizing it. It leaves no soreness after use, 
only a delightful sensation of relief. Vi-Rex is not a vibrator . 

It creates cellular massage, the most 
beneficial electrical treatment known. 


Treat yourself at home for 


Asthma 

Boils 

Blackheads 
Catarrh 
Colds. Corns 
Eczema 


Falling Hair 

Hay Fever 

Headache 

Insomnia 

Lumbago 

Nervousness 


Neuralgia 
Paralysis 
Pimples 
Rheumatism 
Skin Disease 
Sore Throat 


Vi-Rex Electric Co. 


Dept. 307 - - 326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, III. 
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You Might Call It Luck 

If Only One Man Had Jumped 
to Such Amazing Earnings 

"but Hundreds Have Done It ! 


W HEN a man steps from a $50 a 
month job as a farmhand to a po- 
sition that paid him $ 1 , 000 the very 
first month — was it luck? 

When another man leaves a job on the 
Capitol Police force at a salary of less 
than $1,000 a year and then in six weeks 
earns $1,800 — is that luck? 

Probably the friends of Charles Berry 
of Winterset, Iowa, 
and J. P. Overstreet of 
Denison, Texas — the 
two men mentioned 
a b o v e — call them 
lucky. But then 
there is F. Wynn of 
Portland, Ore., an ex- 
service man who 
earned $554.37 in one 
week — and George W. 
Kearns of Oklahoma 
City, whose earnings 
went from $60 a month 
to $524 in two weeks. 
And C. W. Campbell of Greensburg, Pa., 
who quit a clerking job on the railroad 
to earn $1,562 in thirty days. And there 
are so many others that a whole book 
could be filled with stories of amazing 
jumps from low pay to magnificent in- 
comes. 

There is nothing exceptional about 
these men. They live in all parts of the 
country — they had been engaged in all 
kinds of work. Many had been clerks, 
bookkeepers, mechanics. Some had al- 
ready achieved successful places in the 
business world. 



••Last week ray earn- 
ings amounted to 
$554.37; this week 
will go over $400.’* — 
F. Wynn. Porttand. 
Ore. 


No Limit to the Opportunities 

And then in one swift stroke, they 
found themselves making more money 
than they had ever dreamed possible. 
The grind of routine work — the constant 
struggle to obtain even a slight increase 
in earnings — the discouraging drudgery 
of blind alley jobs — all this was left be- 
hind for careers of immediate and bril- 
liant success. Today they know the 

thrill of independence, for they come 
and go as they please — 
they are no longer ruled 
by an office clock. 
There is genuine enjoy- 
ment in every hour of 
the day, for their work 
is filled with a gripping 
fascination. No won- 
der they are overflowing 
**I had never earned with enthusiasm, for 

more than $60 a they have found not 
i cleared $306 and only the most interest- 
«!.» "ock *21*."- ing, but the best paying 

Vlfi). VV . Mainb, r til 1 ft • 

Oklahoma city. of all branches of busi- 



ness. And great as are their earnings to- 
day, they are looking forward to increas- 
ing them constantly — in fact, there is no 
limit to the amounts they may earn — only 
their own efforts can determine that. 

The remarkable quick success of these 
men sounds like luck — the sheerest kind 
of luck. But of course it cannot be that 
— not when hundreds have found the 
way to such amazing good fortune — all 
through the same method. There must be 
a definite, practical, workable plan be- 
hind their sudden jumps to big earnings. 

The Back-Bone of Business 

And there is. In the first place they 
discovered a vital fact about business. 
They discovered that the big money is 
in the Selling end of business. Sales- 
men are the very life blood of any con- 
cern — upon them depends the amount 
of profits made. The men who can put 
a product on the market and boost its 
sales are absolutely indispensable. No 
wonder that man for man Salesmen re- 
ceive the highest pay. 

And for the men who are in the “Star 1 * 
class — who are Masters of Salesmanship 
— there is practically no 
limit to their earnings. 

Some of them receive 
almost fabulous 
amounts. 

And that is how the 
men whose pictures you 
see above, and hundreds 
of others like them, 
found the way to their 
present magnificent in- 
comes. They are all 
Master Salesmen now l 

New Way to Enter This Field 

Yet previously they had no idea of 
becoming Salesmen — many didn’t even 
think it possible to do so. But they 
learned of an amazingly easy way by which 
any man can quickly become a Master 
Salesman — and in his spare time at home! 
Through the wonderful system of Sales- 
manship Training and Free Employ- 
ment Service of the National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, success is made 
easy. This great organization of top- 
notch Salesmen and Sales Managers vvas 
formed for the express purpose of fitting 
men for the great opportunities in the field 
of Salesmanship and helping them to posi- 
tions in the lines that most appeal to them. 

Secrets Only Master Salesmen 
Know 

Salesmanship is not a natural gift — it is 
an art and science that is open to any man. 
There are fundamental rules and principles 


that anyone can put into 
practice — there are Secrets 
of Selling that put any man 
who knows them into the 
“Star” class. 

The proof of this is in the 
wonderful success achieved 
by men who, without any 
previous Selling experience, 
nave suddenly liecome Mas- 
ter Salesmen through the 
National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association. Step by 
step — in their spare time at 
home — they were taken 
through every phase of 
Salesmanship. Every un- 
derlying principle of sales 
strategy was made as sim- 
ple as A-B-C. Thru the 
National Demonstration 
Method every form of sales 
problem is solved. 

Then as soon as they were qualified 
and ready, the Free Employment Service 
of the N. S. T. A. helped them to secure 
good Selling positions. Almost before they 
realized it they were in the big money class. 

Startling Proof Sent Free 

The same opportunity that brought them 
their good fortune is open to you. Whether 
or not you have ever thought of becoming a 
Salesman, you should examine the facts 
about the tremendous possibilities for big 
earnings in this fascinating field. Read the 
extraordinary- stories of others and see how 
easily you can do what they are doing. The 
PROOF is so overwhelming that it may 
mean the turning point in your life, as it 
has in so many others. Simply mail the 
coupon below'. It will bring you by mail 
the whole wonderful story, and in addition 
a great Book “Modern Salesmanship” and 
full particulars about the remarkable sys- 
tem of Salesmanship Training and Free 
Employment Service of the N. S. T. A. 

Think what it has been worth to others 
to send for the facts. It can be worth that 
much or more to you. Right now — tear off the 
coupon and mail it today. It costs you noth- 
ing to do this — it obligates you in no way. 

National Salesmen’s Training Association 

Dept. 60-H CHICAGO, ILL. 

NATIONAL SALESMEN S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 60 -H Chkafo, III. 

Please mail me Free Proof that I can become 
a Master Salesman and qualify for a big money 
position. Also send your illustrated Book 
•• Modern Salesmanship" and particulars of 
membership in your association and its Wee 
Employment Service. This is all free of cost 
or obligation. 

Name 

Address • 


City State. 

Age Occupation 



“The very hrst 
month I earned 
$1,000. I was for- 
merly a farmhand.” 
—Charles Berry. 
Wintered, Iowa. 



"After spending 
ten years in the 
railway mail ser- 
vice at salaries 
ranging from 
$900 to $1,600 a 
year I decided it 
was necessary for 
me to make a 
change. . . My 
earnings during 
the past thirty 
days were more 
than $1,000”.— 
W. Hartle Chi- 
cago. 111. 
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The Wonderful Thing 

IN life is 

WOMAN’S SECRET CHARM 



What Is It? How Can It Be Acquired? 
Are You Lonely? You Can Now Be Happy 


Many a woman today, who 
craves companionship and love, 
suffers in silence without knowing 
why she is neglected. The secret 
of woman’s charm is that natural 
physical perfection which lends 
enchantment wherever she goes — 
the thing that makes her WOMAN 
in the first place — irresistibly draws 
man to her. That charm is her 
“physical beauty.” 


and sought after and admired and 
loved, if you will let us tell you 
about this remarkable developer, 
which is the only real method 
known for permanently enlarging 
a woman’s bust to its natural size 
and beauty. 

Its Results Are Wonderful 

Dr. C. S. Carr, former physician of 
national reputation, says of this phy- 
sical culture invention: 


Bust Pads Will Not Do 

No man loves a dummy. There 
is no appeal in false, physical make- 
up. Man cannot be deceived. 
You must be a REAL woman, and 
because you are, you will want to 
be as perfectly developed as nature 
meant you to be. 

You Have a Friend 

Science comes to your rescue, in 
the perfection of a wonderful in- 
vention which will expand and en- 
large the bust of any woman in a 
surprisingly short time, no matter 
what the cause of under-develop- 
ment. No creams, no medicines, 
no electrical contrivances, no hand 
massage, no fake free treatments to 
deceive you — but a simple, effect- 
ive, harmless home developer which 
you use a few minutes night and 
morning. That is all there is to do. 
Nature, thru the physical excita- 
tion and stimulation of this won- 
derful invention, builds up flabby, 
lifeless tissues into the rounded 
contour of perfect beauty which 
every woman secretly craves. 


44 Indeed , it will bring about a develop- 
ment of the busts quite astonishing .” 

Actress “The Follies Company” writes: 

44 This invention has done wonders for 
me , having developed an attractive bust of 
FOUR INCHES in the short time of 
THREE WEEKS — was never larger 
than a child's. I cannot express how 
delighted I am in this changed appear- 
ance. I take pleasure in recommending 
it to my friends of the profession." 

Let Us Tell You FREE 

without the cost of one penny, just 
how you may acquire this irresistible 
charm of womanhood that comes in- 
stinctively with a wonderfully devel- 
oped figure. Send your name and ad- 
dress today and prepare for the happi- 
est moments of your life. 

Mail The Coupon Today 

I ^The Olive Company, Dept. T, 

Clarinda, Iowa, U. S. A. 

Please tell me all about your wonderful in- 

I vention for women, without cost or obligation 
to me. (This information under sealed post- 
| age, if you enclose 4c stamps.) 

j Name 

| Street 

| City and State 


Physical Culture 
Health Books 

Mar Be Secured At Any of the Following Stores 

Albany— W. M. Whitney & Co. 

Allentown — Hess Bros. 

Akron— M. O’Neil Co. 

Temple Book Shop 
Augusta— J. Frank Pierce Store 
Baltimore— Hochschild. Kotin 8c Co. 

Battle Creek— E. C. Fisher 8k Co. 

Bethlehem — Bush 8c Bull Corp. 

Binghamton — Hills. McLean 8k Haskins 
Boston— R. H. White Co. 

Bridgeport— The D. M. Read Co. 

Brooklyn — Abraham & Straus 
Buffalo — Adam. Meldrum & Anderson 
Burlington— Hobart J. Shanley Sc Co. 

Canton— E. J. Schlabach 

Chicago— Physical Culture Office. 122 So. Michi- 
gan Ave. 

A. C. McClurg & Co.. 218 S. Wabash 
Ave. 

Berhalters Health Food Store 8k Bakery 
Marshall Field & Co. 

Paine Book Company 
Sears. Roebuck 8c Co. 

Woodworth’s Book Store 
Ye Bookc Stalle 

. Zoe Johnson Co.. 1553 W. Madison St. 
Cincinnati — The McAlpin Co. 

Cleveland — The May Co. 

Cohoes— Alfred F. l.a Marche. 29 White St. 
Cristobal, Canal Zone — J. V. Peverhoudt 
Dayton — The Rike-Kumler Co. 

Denver — The Denver Dry Goods Co. 

Des Moines — Harris-Emcry Co. 

Rikcr’s Book Store. 

Detroit — John V. Sheehan & Co., Inc. 

Dubuque — Roshek Bros. Co. 

Fort Wayne — Wolf 8c Dessauer Co. 

Grand Rapids — Herpolsheimcr Co. 

E. Higgins Co. 

Harrisburg — Dives. Pomeroy 8c Stewart 
Hartford — Brown Thomson 8c Co. 

G. Fox 8k Co.. Inc. 

Indianapolis— L. S. Ayres 8c Co. 

Johnstown — Penn Traffic Co. 

Kansas City. Mo. — Doubleday Page Book Shop 
Harvey Hotel 8c Restaurant 
. Co . Santa Fe R. R. Stations 

Lancaster— Hager & Bro. 

Lansing — A. M. Emery 
Lewiston — B. Peck Co. 

Lincoln — The Lincoln Book Store 
Long Beach — John Hewitt. 117 Pine Ave. 

Los Angeles — The Broadway Department Store 
Manila. P. I. — Philippine Education Co.. Inc.. 
Milwaukee — The Boston Store. Book Dept. 
Minneapolis — Powers Mercantile Co.. Book Sec- 
tion 

Third St. News Stand 
Newark — Hahnc 8c Co. 

New Haven— Edward Malley Co. 

New Orleans— 1>. H. Holmes Co.. Ltd. 

New York City— Brentano’s 

William Green. Irving Place 8c 
19th St. 

Liberty Tower Book Shop 
Lord 8c Taylor Book Shop, 
conducted by Doubleday 
Page Book Shop Co. 

The Baker 8c Taylor Co. 

R. H. Macy 8c Co. 

^ John Wanamaker 

Oklahoma City — Parlette-Wiggen Co. 

Omaha — Matthew's Book Store 
Ridgefield Park. N. J. — The Park Music Shop 
Peoria — Peoria News Stand 
Philadelphia — John Wanamaker 
Pittsburgh — Boggs 8c Buhl. Inc. 

Kaufmann’s 

Portland. Me. — I.oring. Short 8c Harmon 
Portsmouth — The Acorn Book Shop 
Rochester — Scrantom’s. Inc. 

Rutland — Geo. E. Chalmers 
Salt Lake City — Shepard. The Magasine Man. 
632 Judge Bldg. 

San Antonio — The YVolff 8c Marx Co. 

San Francisco — The Emporium 
Scranton — Scranton Dry Goods Co. 

Schenectady — The Carl Co. 

Sioux City — T. S. Martin Co. 

South Bend — The Book Shop 
Springfield. III. — Coe Bros. 

Springfield, O. — The W re n Store 
St. Joseph — Schroeder Book Shop 
St. Louis — L. S. Matthews & Co. 

St. Paul— Golden Rule. Book Dept. 
Steubenville. O— E. M. Erwin 
Terre Haute — A. Her* 

Toledo — La Salle 8c Koch Book Shop, conducted 
by the Doubleday Page Book Shop Co. 
Topeka — Zcrcher Book 8c Stationery Co. 

Troy — Wm. H. Frear 8c Co. 

Utica — Robert Fraser. Inc. 

Washington — S. Kann Sons Co. 

Pearlman’s Book Shop 
Waterbury — The Reid 8c Hughes Co. 

White Plains — White Plains Stationery Co. 
Wichita— F. G. Orr 8c Co. 

Wilkes Barre— Fowler. Dick 8c Walker 
Wilmington — The Greenwood Book Shop 
Worcester — Denholm & McKay 
Yonkers — Biber Bros. 

Youngstown — G. M. McKelvey Co. 

The Craft Shop 

PHYSICAL CULTURE HEALTH LIBRARY 

Set Encyclopedia of Physical Culture 

(Cash) $31.50 

Set Encyclopedia of Physical Culture 

(On time). 35.00 

Strengthening the Eyes 5.00 

Manhood and Marriage 3.00 

The Real Secret of Keeping Young 3.00 

Womanhood and Marriage 3.00 

Vitality Supreme 2.00 

The Miracle of Milk 2.00 

Eating for Health and Strength 2.00 

Hair Culture 2.00 

The Truth About Tobacco 1.00 

Constipation— Its Cause and Cure JO 

Gaining Weight 50 

How to Reduce Weight JO 

Strengthening Weak Nerves 50 

Headaches — How Cured 50 

Flat Foot — Its Prevention and Cure 50 

Physical Culture Corporation 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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Which Type of Skin is Yours? 


OILY SKIN 

Caused by excessive secre- 
tion in oil glands — as shown 
in this scientific cut. Has a 
greasy, shiny appearance — a 
tendency towards enlarged 
pores and blackheads. Looks 
coarse; powder does not stay 
on Needs special prepara- 
tions for proper cleansing and 
to remove excess oil and re- 
freshen the tone and texture 
of the skin. 


NORMAL SKIN 

Clear, firm delicately col- 
ored. (Note normal size 
eland.) Soft and smooth. 
Looks almost transparent in 
artificial light. Wrong treat- 
ments cause normal skin to 
become either too dry or too 
oily. Normal skin requires 
its own special treatment or 
it soon loses natural vitality 
and becomes faded and color- 
less. 


DRY SKIN 

Note how the oil glands are 
shrunken and inactive; do not 
supply sufficient nourishment. 
Skin flakes off like fine dan- 
druff because it lacks oil. 
Skin wrinkles and is affected 
by the wind and by the use 
of ordinary soap. Very sen- 
sitive — requires soothing 
cleansers and special creams 
to supply extra nourishment 
and make it smooth and soft. 


Marie Franzan s Secret of Making 
ANY Type of Skin Beautiful 


The most astonishing skin se- 
cret ever discovered. Women 
who had suffered for years with 
poor complexions have been 
transformed. Haphazard, un- 
certain “beauty” treatments are 
now useless. For any woman 
can diagnose her own skin and 
in a definite, scientific manner 
make it radiantly beautiful — 
suddenly transform it to the 
alluring, fresh beauty that is 
her greatest charm. 

T HIS remarkable new discovery 
is the result of years spent in 
the study of complexion cor- 
rection. It brings such amazingly 
rapid results because it is based 
on the fundamental fact that each 
skin — your skin — is different. Un- 
less you know the scientific pecu- 
liarities of your skin you may be 
doing a very great damage to your 
complexion every day. For the 
preparations and treatments that 
benefit another may be positively 
detrimental to your type of skin. 

The Discovery of the Three 
Types of Skin 

But now the discovery of the 
three types of skin — oily, dry, and 
normal — and the formulation of 
exactly the right treatment for 
each type will make such an amaz- 
ing improvement in your skin that 
it will seem almost too good to be 
true. 

Which type is yours? You can 
easily diagnose your own skin from 
the illustrations and descriptions 
above. You will immediately see 
why an oily skin must have a 
special treatment and why a treat- 
ment designed for oily skin might do 


irreparable harm to a dry skin. If 
you are blessed with a normal skin 
you will see at once that it too has 
its special requirements to keep it 
functioning properly and 
to preserve its healthful 
vitality. 

An Amazing Test 

Before these astonishing dis- 
coveries were announced to the 
public 1 witnessed hundreds of 
tests upon women representing 
every type of skin. The sub- 
jects were especially chosen for 
their poor complexions. Even though I ex- 
pected good results from the use of the 
correct treatments, the actual, sudden trans- 
formation amazed me I Flaky, dry skins be- 
came smooth, soft and mellow; oily pimply the proper preparation. 


A NEW WAY TO 
MAKE MONEY 
IN SPARE TIME 

Scores of intelligent 
women are earning from 
SI 5 to $50 a week as ray 
representatives. If you 
wish an easy and digni- 
fied way to make money 
in your spare time, write 
ine for my offer. 

Marie Franzan. 


complexions were transformed into velvety, 
fine-textured skin. 

No Excuse Now for Poor 
Complexion 

Formerly many excuses could 
be found for a poor complexion. 
A woman was justified in throw- 
ing up her hands and saying, 
“I have tried everything, my 
skin is hopeless." But now, 
since this wonderful scientific 
discovery' which makes it so 
easy to get a clear, fresh, ra- 
diantly beautiful complexion 
so quickly, anything but a gloriously 
beautiful skin is a mark of carelessness and 
neglect. For any woman can transform 
her skin — almost over night — by the use of 


Special Money- 

Such a revolutionary discovery as this — 
by its very nature — is bound to meet with 
skepticism. But you can prove in your 
own home without a cent of risk that your 
skin can be suddenly transformed and made 
radiantly beautiful. 

Make This 5-Day Test 

Diagnose your skin now. Indicate on the 
coupon whether your skin is oily, dry or 
normal and send to me — Marie Franzan in 
care of the Luxtone Company. 1 will send 
you at once a complete treatment especially 
made for your type of skin. It includes a 
special soap, a day creme, a night creme and 
a jar of the wonderful Beauty Secret, as 
well as a scientific booklet tnat tells all 
about the three types of skin and their care. 

No Risk To You 

Don’t send a penny. Simply pay the 
postman $2.00 for your special combination 
treatment made for your individual skin. 
Use it for 5 days in accordance with direc- 
tions. Then if you are not amazed and 
delighted at the wonderful transformation 
in your complexion that will take place 


Back Trial Offer 


right before your eyes, I will refund your 
money without question. 

Just Mail the Coupon 

This is a special offer made only to fa- 
miliarize you with those wonderful scien- 
tific discoveries w r hich mean so much to 
every woman w'ho wants to be beautiful. 
Just indicate your type of skin on the coupon 
below and mail it today, before I am forced 
to withdraw this offer. 

Marie Franzan. 


THE LUXTONE COMPANY 

Department 17, 2703 Cottage Grove Avenue 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LUXTONE COMPANY 
Dept. 17. 2703 Cottage Grove Avenue. Chicago.Ill. 

I would like to try the special ti ea tmentfor my ty pe of 

skin Send me the Luxtone Beauty Combination. Also 

booklet on Complexion Correction. I will pay the post- 
man $2.00 on arrival. My money is to be refunded if I 
am not entirely satisfied after 5 days tnal. 

For □ Oily □ Dry □ Normal 
(Please check your type of skin). 


Name. . 
Address 
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LOOK! 

Adjustable to the Second 
Adjusted to Temperature 
Adjusted to Isochronism 
Adjusted to Positions 
2 1 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels 
25 Year Gold Strata Case 
Your Choice of Dials— 

( Including Montgomery R. R. Dial) 

New Ideas in Thin Case9. 

Q&fOO 

T>oiVn 

Only One Dollar Down will buy this 
masterpiece of watch manufacture. 
The balance you are allowed to pay 
in small, easy monthly payments. The 
Burlington — a 21-Jewel Watch — is 
sold to you at a price much lower 
than that of other high-grade watches. 
Besides, you have the selection of 
the finest thin model designs and 
latest styles in watch cases. Don’t 
delay! Write for the FREE Watch 
Book and our Special Offer today. 

Write 

While this Special Offer Lasts 

Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending 
this coupon. Find out about this great special 
offer which is being made for only a limited 
time. You will know a great deal more about 
watch buying when you read this book. You 
will be able to "steer clear” of the over-priced 
watches which are no better. Remember, the 
Burlington is sent to you for only One Dollar 
down, balance in small monthly payments. 
Send the coupon for watch book and our 
special offer Todayl Do not delay oneminutel 


| Burlington Watch Co., Dept. B-934 

i 19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 

: Canadian Address: 62 Albert St. .Winnipeg, Man. 

z Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) 
s your free book on watches with full explanation 
: of your $1 down offer on the Burlington Watch, 

: 

| 

z blame , - 


2 Address — m . 1 
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OUR STUDENTS SAY 


Blaine, Wash.. Mar. 8. 22. 
First Hawaiian Conservatory of 
Music. 

Chas. P. Holland. 

Dear Sir 

I rrcvivmd my Guitar in irood 
condition and am now on my ninth 
leaaon. 1 am having no trouble 
at all. and muat aay that 1 am 
» than pleased w ith the course 


person who will just half try 

sure succeed. I have never at 

ied mimic of any kind. Conae* 


guently did not know one note 
from another and thus far 1 have 
committed all my 1-aaona to mem- 
ory. I am in a way handicapped by 
the loas of the index finger of the 
right hand, but by little practice 
I found no great difficulty in 
playing or picking the different 
changes; ao I aay any peraon who 
has all of their Angara, with a 
little practise, should experience 
little or no difficulty by your won- 
derful method. I will be pleased 
to recommend your course to my 
friend*. 

V W ,r w& ,f„| 1 , iUih 

CIm. No. KI-12.063 


218 West Elm St.. East Roches- 
ter. N. Y.. Jan. 20. *22. 

First Hawaiian Conservatory of 
Music. 

903 Woolworth Building. City. 
Dear Sirs 


on the Hawaiian Guitar 
thank you for your interest in my 
progress during the course and 
promptness in sending the les- 
sons. 1 wish also to thank you 
for the Guitar duet and special 
instructions concerning duet 


You Can Play the Hawaiian Guitar 

Just Like the Hawaiians! 

Because Our Native Hawaiian Instructors Will Help You 

Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and 
easy that you begin on a piece with your first 
lesson. In half an hour you can play it. 

ONLY 4 MOTIONS Wc have reduccd the 

**■■■■■ ^ mviivng necessary motions you 
learn to only four and you acquire these in a few 
minutes. Then it is only a matter of little prac- 
tice to acquire the weird, fascinating, tremolos, 
staccatos, slurs and other effects that make this 
instrument so delightful. The Hawaiian 
Guitar plays any kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompaniment. 

CpCET Just think of it. 52 lessons on 
■ this wonderful guitar. You get a 

beautiful large sized genuine Hawaiian 
Guitar absolutely free as soon as you enroll 
for the lessons. AH the necessary picks, the 
steel, playing bar and 52 pieces of music 
are included without cost to you. 

Special Arrangements lor j ust Tear Off and Mail Today 


Lessons if You Have 
Your Own Guitar 

Think of the great pleas- 
ure you will get from 
playing fascinating Ha- 
waiian Melodies for your 
friends. How popular 
vou will be. Surprise 
your friends. Entertain 
them. Send the coupon 
and we’ll tell you how to 
get this wonderful Ha- 
waiian Guitar absolutely 
free. 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 

233 Broadway (Woolworth Bldg.), New York City 

I am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. 
Please send complete information, special price offer, 
etc., etc. 


TOWN STATE. 

Print name and address clearly. 


T.S.7 


LKUUttfcU SFlfliS SlKAlunlLNfcU*' 1 

4r e suffering from any kind of Spinal Trouble, there is hope for you in the PHILO 
BURT METHOD. No matter' how old you are or what caused your affliction. No 
matter how many years you have suffered or how hopeless you consider your case to be. 

*5.000 cases, comprising every known form and condition ol spinal trouble, bene- 
fited or cured in our experience of more than 20 years. 

The PHILO BURT METHOD consists of a firm but comfortable, supporting corset 
Appliance together w ith a course of special spinal exercises. 

The PHILO BURT APPLIANCE is made to measurements and to meet 
the requirements of each individual case. We will send it to you on a Thirty 
Day Trial, Your money refunded If it proves unsatisfactory. 

Inis Appliance successfully replaces the old-style Braces and Jackets of 
Plaster, Steel. Leather and aft unyielding, rigid apparatus. 

It is worn like an ordinary Corset, is flexible and comfortable and gives an 
easy, natural support to the weakened or deformed spine. 

For MEN. WOMEN and CHILDREN;the PHILO BURT APPLIANCE 
not only relieves and strengthens but has accomplished many remarkable 
cures. WE WILL SEND YOU SWORN-TO PROOF. 

Write at once or our helpful book on Spinal Troubles. Sent Free. 

Describe your case, or have your Doctor do so, and we can give you 
more definite information. 

PHILO BURT MFC. C0..96-19 Odd Fellow.’ Temple. JAMESTOWN. N. V. 


GOWN DESIGNING 
LESSONS 


Every Girl — Every Woman 

should design and make her own gowns. Any one, 
15 or over, can easily learn in 10 weeks ; fascinating 
spare time work. 

You can save two- thirds of the cost of every dress or 
gown you have, or have three times as many at the 
same cost. You can easily become a Dress and Cos- 
tume Designer. 


kuji (realm the 
S p • n i * h. 

Midi of 
mvtml lacr with 
•carUt vmlrot bodice. 

Shop Price $75.00 

ACTUAL COv-’T TO MAKE 
4 % yds. 40 Inch lace at 

$4 $18.00 

1H yds. 40 Inch velvet 

at $4 4.50 

Ornament 1.50 

Findings 1.25 

Cost to make . . $25 25 

Our course will save you 
$49.75 

Write your name and address on the 
coupon. Wc can reach you wherever 
you may be. Tear It off and mall it 
today, sure— you may forget it to- .* 

morrow. ' 


Designers Earn from 4 

$2000 to $10,000 


a year 

What hundreds of 
girls and women 
have done, you 
can do. 


Name . 


' Mall to 
FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE 
Dept. E-722 
Rochester. N. Y. 

S Kindly send me absolutely free, 

r oook containing sample lessons 
lu Dress and Costume Designing, 
Dress Making and Coat Making. 

as taught in 10 weeks* spare time. Also 
show me how I can learn to make gowns 
similar to that here shown at about one-third 
the store cost. 


FREE 
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5,000,000 Men 

Are After the 
Routine Jobs— 

Break A way From 
This Competition — 

Command 
Big Pay! 

When business slackens, can your em- 
ployer “let you go” — and tomorrow hire 
almost any routine man from this army of 
5,000,000 men and find him competent to 
take your place? 

Observe that when a business trims its 
crew, it is almost never the big-pay men who 
walk the plank. 


Read these statements, typical of over 1,000 which we 
will send you in booklet form and which represent but a small 
part of the many thousands of similar letters in our files: 
“The most efficient and most rapidly promoted men in our 
whole organization are LaSalle-trained. * 

“Promoted to General Manager. “ 

“Now a director in two banks. “ 

“From bookkeeper advanced to chief accountant — salary in- 
creased 500%.“ 

“Passed bar examination with highest grade, in competition 
with many resident school graduates. “ 

“The Problem Method increased my income $2,500 a year.** 
"Passed C. P. A. examination. You will be interested to know that 
50% of the successful candidates were LaSalle-trained men.” 
An analysis of the letters from 1,089 LaSalle members reporting 
definite salary increases during 3 months’ time shows an average 
increase per man of 56 % . 

While the axe hangs over every business office, it’s the time 
of all times to free yourself forever from the treadmill jobs. 

Mark on the coupon the training that attracts you, sign and 
mail it to the University. It will bring you full information, to- 
gether with particulars of our convenient-payment plan; also your 
free copy of the inspiring book— “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 

Break away from the crowd of routine pluggers. Find out 
today what YOU must do to put yourself among the men who 
command big money. Mail the coupon NOW. 


Not only are the specialists retained — the 
Accountants, Production Managers, Traffic Managers, and, 
in fact, the managers of any of the important departments of a 
business — but they are frequently promoted . Other concerns 
are in need of their ability, and come bidding for their services. 

Many of these men who today are going rapidly ahead 
were no better off than you, several years ago. Today, while 
others walk the streets, these men walk into the better jobs. 

There is no mystery about their swift advancement. There 
is a way that’s interesting and practical whereby any man of 
average intelligence can get the training that will put him in 
the big-pay class. Literally thousands of ambitious men have 
found this way in the LaSalle Problem Method. They have 
chosen the line of work that most appealed to them — then, 
right in the quiet of their own homes, without losing an hour 
from work or a dollar of pay, they have solved the problems 
they today are meeting in the better jobs. 

Situations which they face today are identical with those 
they faced in spare-time study. They have been shown 
exactly how to meet them — guided every step of the way by 
some of the ablest business men, in their respective fields, 
in America. 


LaSalle Extension University 

The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 

INQUIRY COUPON 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 7358-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 
below. Also a copy of your booklet, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One," all without obligation to me. 


D Business Management: Training [~ 1 Railway Accounting and Stati< 

for Official. Managerial. Sales and •— 1 Management: Training for Railw 


* for Official, Managerial, Sales an< 
Executive positions. 

□ Salesmanship — Principles and 
Practice: Training for Sales and 
Advertising Executives, Solicitors, 
Sales Promotion Managers. Sales 
men. Manufacturers’ Agents and 
all those engaged in retail, whole- 
sale or specialty selling. 

□ Higher Accountancy: Training for 
positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant. Cost 
Accountant, etc. 

[■"I Traffic Management— Foreign and 
l— * Domestic: Training for positions 
as Railroad and Industrial Traffic 
Manager, etc. 

Name .... 


t tion 

Training for Railway 

Auditors, Comptrollers, Account- 
ants. Clerks, Station Agents. Mem- 
bers of Railway and Public Utilities 
Commissions, etc. 

□ Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. 
Degree. 

□ Commercial Law: Reading, Refer- 
ence. and Consultation Service for 
Business Men. 

□ Industrial Management Efficiency: 

For Executives, Managers, Office 
and Shop Employes and those de- 
siring practical training in indus- 
trial management principles and 
practice. 


□ Modem Business Correspondence I I Banking and Finance: Training 
and Practice: Training for Sales *— J ' for executive positions in Banks 

and Financial Institutions. 

□ Expert Bookkeeping: Training 
for position as Head Bookkeeper. 

□ Business English: Training for 
Business Correspondents and Copy 
Writers. 

□ Commercial Spanish: Training f< 
positions as Foreign Corresponded! 
with Spanish speaking countries. 1 

Effective Speaking. 

□ C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 


and Collection Correspondents; 
Sales Promotion Managers; Credit 
and Office Managers; Correspond- 
ence Supervisors. Secretaries, etc. 

□ Modem Foremanship and Produc- 
tion Methods: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial 
forces— for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents.Contractors.Fore- 
mcn. Sub foremen, etc. 

□ Personnel and Employment Man* 
agement: Training for Employers, 
Employment Managers, Execu- 
tives. Industrial Engineers. 


. Present Position Address.. 
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HELP WANTED 

$9522 to $15022 Month- 
Life Jobs 

The United States Government will this year appoint 
thousands of Railway Mail Clerks, City Carriers, Postoffice 
Clerks, Customs and Internal Revenue Clerks. 



/ 


Railway Mail Clerks Have Pleasant ^ FRiNVIIN 
Work— Travelling Continually ^ institute 

Government positions have yearly vacations with „ ^ 
full pay. Promotion to Big Pay positions is 
very rapid. The position is not affected by ^ c 

strikes, poor business conditions or the whims of C- Viai.in.Tton ^.uon.Ha: 

some petty boss. Free copy of copyrighted book. "Gov 

eminent Positions and_ How to Gei 


Country residents and city residents stand the 


itry , _ 

same chance for immediate appointment — 


4** 


D«pt. E223 
Rochester. N. Y . 

k Kindly send me. without 
any obligation whatever on 
my part, and entirely free of 
charge (!) a full description of 
the position checked below; (2) 

^ Sat ----- 

y> Free 
eminent 


Them;" (4) A list of U. S. Government 

.1 ___ UU . /C\ C/^hodnUa 


Jobs now easily obtainable; (5) Schedules 
showing dates and places of the coming exam- 
inations in my locality. 


common education is sufficient — Pull 

is not required. Railway Mail Clark .... ($i600-$2300) 

Send coupon today sure for schedules 0 Boo i kee ,f,* r 'i. liwiitltiRooi 

showing dates and places of all coming av . Postoffice Clerk 

examinations in your locality. .... . ; ; ; %«£$£» 

Customs Positions ($1100-12000) 


Don’t Delay. 

your chance of immediate No 

Address 

Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It — WRITE PLAINLY — E223 


appointment. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


YOU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your 
* spare time writing show cards. Quickly and 
easily teamed by our new, simple "Instructograph** 
method. No canvassing or soliciting; we teach you 
how. guarantee you steady work at home no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. 

Full particulars and Booklet free 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 

JW^yri^uilding^^^T^ronto^Ci^ 



SEX 


Facts other sex books don't 
dare discuss are plainly told in 
"Wh*r* Knowledge Means 
Happiness.’’ Creates a new 
kind of married love. One 
reader says: 

It contains more real informa- 
tion than all other sex books put 
together. 

Sent in plain cover, by re- 
turn mail, for $1.00. cash, 
money order, check or stamps. 


From “Where Knowledge 
Means Happiness ” 

Copyright 1921 

COUNSEL SERVICE, Dept. 50, 257 W. 71st St., New York 



Why Good Dancers Are Popular 

Arthur Murray, America’* Greatest Dancing 
Teacher, Invents Remarkable Method that 
Teaches You to Be a Good Dancer in a 
Few Hours at Home — at Very Little Cost! 

Everyone wants to meet and dance with the really good dancer. No 
longer need you envy those who dance the latest ballroom steps. Arthur 
Murray, the Vanderbilts’ instructor, has invented an entirely new 
method which enables anyone to become an accomplished dancer quickly, 
easily — and at very little cost — right in the privacy of your own home. 
No music or partner is necessary. 60,000 have learned to dance by mail. 
You can learn the Fox Trot, Conversation Walk, Waltz, One Step and 
all the newest dances at home in a few hours time better than from a 
personal teacher, and at a fraction of the cost. 

Free Dancing Lesson 

To show you how quickly and easily you can learn to dance by Arthur 
Murray’s remarkable new method, a lesson in Fox Trot will be sent 
(in plain cover) to you. Lesson also tells the Secret of Leading, How to 
Gain Confidence, and Correct Dancing Position. You can surprise 
all your friends by ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — 

becoming a confi- f™ ““ "" 

dent dancer soon. | ARTHUR MURRAY. XT __ _ 

Send for your i Studio 262. 100 Fifth Ave. # N. Y* C« 
free lesson today ! I To prove you can teach me the new dances quickly. 
For mailing en- I 8en<1 me >’ our * rec Enclosed is 10c to cover 

close 10c. ’ I Inai, »ng in plain wrapper. 

ARTHUR MURRAY j PRINT NAME 

Studio 262 ■ address 

100 Fifth Ave. t N.Y.C. | city' and state 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING FORMS CLOSE 25th 
OF THIRD MONTH PRECEDING 
DATE OF ISSUE 


Agents Wanted 


Big Money And Fast Sales. Every Owner Buys 
gold initials tor his auto. You charge $1 .50; make $1 .35. 
Ten orders dally easy. Write for particulars and free 
samples. American Monogram Co.. Dept. 134, East 
Orange. N. J. 


Big Money, Quick Sales, Fine Profits And Steady 
demand selling Clows-Knlt guaranteed hosiery direct 
from mill to wearers. All styles for men, women, 
children. Many making $3000 year. George Clows 
Company. Desk 60, Philadelphia. 


Agents, $60 To $200 A Week. Free Samples. Gold 
Sign letters for Store and Office Windows. Anyone can 
do It. Big demand. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co.. 429 A. N. Clark 9t.. Chicago. 


Astrological Knowledge 


Astrology — Stars Tell Life Story. Send Birth 
date and dime for trial reading. Eddy, 4307 Jefferson, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Apartment 48. 


Books 


Any Book You Want At Cut Rate Prices. Don't 
buy until you see our free bargain list. Send postal for 
copy. Dept. 25, Midwest Book House, 58 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. III. 


Business Opportunities 


We Start You In Business. Furnishing Every- 
thing. Men and women, opportunity to earn $1500 to 
$7500 yearly operating our "New System Specialty Candy 
Factories" anywhere. Big candy booklet free. W. 
Hlllyer Ragsdale. Drawer 39. East Orange. N. J. 


Free — Formula Catalog. Laboratories, Boylston 

Building. Chicago. 


Help Wanted 


Stop Dally Grind. Start Silvering Mirrors. Auto 
headlights, tableware, etc. Plans free. Clarence Sprln- 
kle. Dept. 11. Marlon. Indiana. 

Get U. S. Government Jobs. Hundreds Openings. 
$90-5190 month. Men — women over 17. Steady work. 
Common education sufficient. Write immediately for 
free list of positions. Franklin Institute. Dept. E54, 
Rochester. N. Y. 


Detectives Make Big Money. Excellent Oppor- 
tunities. Fascinating work. We show you how. Write 
American School of Criminology, Dept. R, Detroit, Mich . 

Ambitious Men— Women: $40.00, $150.00 W'eekly. 
Become advertising writers. Students frequently earn 
$20.00, $40.00 weekly while learning. Prepare quickly 
home spare time. Wo assist you to position. Write 
Applied Arts Institute, Dept. 244, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia. 


Help Wanted Female 


Women — Girls. Learn Dress Designing $35 Week. 
Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. E 561 


Become Expert Milliners. $125 Month. Earn 
while learning. Sample lessons free Write Immediately. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E836, Rochester. N. Y. 


Mail Order Business 


I Made $25,000 With Small Mall Order Business. 
Sample article 25c. Free Booklet. Stamp. Alts Scott, 
Cohoes. N. Y. 


Miscellaneous 


$700 Gets 240-Acre Farm With Horses. Poultry. 
13 cows and calves, tools; on improved road; 10-room 
house overlooking lake, garage. Only $3850 with $700 
down. Page 21 Free Catalog. Strout Farm Agency. 
150 RS. Nassau St.. New York City. 


Motion Picture Plays 


Photoplays: 5000 Ideas Needed. W'orklng Girl 
paid $10,000 for Ideas she thought worthless. Details 
free. Write, Producers League. 400 8t. Louis. 


Personal 


Lonesome? Make Acquaintances Everywhere. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today for free Informa- 
tion enclosing stamp. Harmony Club, 944 Montana 
St., Chicago. 

Exchange Cheery Letters With New Friends. 

Lota fun I 8end stamp. Eva Moore, P. O. Box 4309. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Tobacco Or Snuff HablY Cured Or No Pay. $1.00 
If cured. Remedy sent otf v trial. Superba Co., 8. E. t 
Baltimore. Md 

( Continued on page 110) 
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How Late May She Let 
Him Stay ? 


It is his first call. She is embarrassed, ill-at-ease and does not know 
how to create conversation — whether it is correct to serve refresh- 
ments or not or how to entertain him. And he is embarrassed, too. 
He has remained an hour. As a first caller, he does not know whether 
he should leave, or whether she is expected to mention when it is 
time to go. Both are unhappy and self-conscious — for they do not 
know the important customs of calling. 


P ERHAPS you would like to see just 
how much you know about this im- 
portant phase of etiquette. Following 
are some questions — questions which come 
from people all over the United States who 
have suffered embarrassment and are anx- 
ious to know the right thing to do and say 
at the right time. All these questions are 
answered in the famous Book of Etiquette. 

What is the correct hour for the strictly 
formal call? May a social call ever be paid 
■in the morning? How long should a call 
of condolence, inquiry or congratulation 
last? What is meant by the “at home” day? 

Is it correct for a woman to ask a man to 
call, or should the man ask if he may? Is 
it ever correct for a woman to call on a man? 
When should calls be made upon the bride 
and groom who have just returned from the 
wedding trip? Do friends make the first 
calls, or are the young married people ex- 
pected to make calls first? 

There are certain “duty calls” that every 
well-bred person observes. For instance, a 
man who accepts the hospitality of a friend 
at a formal dinner is expected to make a for- 
mal call at a certain time after the dinner. 
Do you know when? Do you know how 
long the call lasts? Do you know all the 
important little rules governing the house 
part> — what clothes to take along, what to 
tip the servants, how to word the so-called 
“bread-and-butter” letter? 

Other Important Problems 

Someone once said, “There is nothing 
that so quickly betrays poor breeding as 
bad manners at the table.” We all know 
how true this is — how embarrassing and 
humiliating blunders at the table can be. 
Do you know how lettuce is eaten, how 
celery, olives, asparagus and com on the cob 
are eaten? Do you know the correct way to 
use the napkin and the finger bowl? Is 


frozen pudding eaten with a spoon or a fork? 

Perhaps you are planning an entertain- 
ment — a dance, a dinner, a musicale. Do 
you know how to word the invitation? Do 
you know how long before the date set for 
the entertainment the invitations should be 
mailed? Or, if you received an invitation, 
would you know how to acknowledge it? 

How would you word a letter of thanks, 
a letter of condolence, a letter of congratula- 
tion? How would you word your visiting 
cards, your announcement cards, your 
formal correspondence cards? Correspond- 
ence — both in wording and in stationery' — 
reveals very forcibly one’s social knowledge, 
one’s culture. 

The Book of Etiquette 

In Two Valuable, Fascinating Volumes 

There is only one authentic, authorita- 
tive, complete Book of Etiquette — and that 
is the two-volume set published by Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc. It is an exhaustive work 
on the subject of everyday etiquette — two 
handsome volumes filled "with valuable, in- 
teresting information that is of importance 
through a lifetime. It contains chapters of 
interest to the bride, to the hostess, to the 
bachelor, to the matron, to the young girl, to 
the elderly woman. There are chapters writ- 
ten for the shy and self-conscious, for the 
hostess who lives in a small town, for people 
who travel, for servants, for the business 
woman. Nothing is omitted. 

And in addition to all this valuable infor- 
mation, in addition to the 32 chapters on 32 
vital phases of everyday' life, there arc stories 
of old traditions that will amuse and delight 
you. Why rice is thrown after the bride, 
why a veil is worn, why black is the color of 
mourning, why calling cards came into use. 
Do you know the significance of throwing an 
old slipper after bride and groom, the story 


# 


attached to the giving of a tea-cup to the 
engaged girl, the reason why f a groom has a 
best man and the bride has a maid of honor? 

Sent to You FREE 

It need cost you nothing to have the Book 
of Etiquette in your own home 5 days — to 
read it, examine it, glance at the many inter- 
esting illustrations. To all who act at once, 
a two-volume set of the Book of Etiauette 
will be sent entirely without cost or obliga- 
tion for a special 5-day examination. Don’t 
send any money — just the coupon will do. 

When the Book of Etiquette arrives, ex- 
amine it carefully. Read a chapter or two. 
Read the table of contents in Doth books. 
You’ll enjoy the chapter on speech, and the 
one immediately following it on correct 
dress. The chapter called Ga mes and Sports 
is particularly interesting as it tells you the 
history' of golf and bridge and tennis — about 
kings who play'ed them long ago and changes 
that have since been made. By all means 
read the chapter called “Dancing” before 
completing your examination. 

Then, w’ithin the 5-day free examination 
period, decide whether you want to return 
the books without obligation, or keep them 
and send us onlv $3.50 in full payment. 
Remember that the examination places you 
under no obligation whatever — y*ou may 
positively return the books within the 5 
days if you are not delighted with them. 

We advise you to act at once. The demand for 
the Book of Etiquette on the liberal 5-day examina- 
tion plan is becoming so tremendous that many 
may be kept waiting. Mail the coupon today. 
NOW. and get your copy of the Book of Etiquette 
at once. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 327, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY. Inc. 

Dept. 327, Oyster Bay, New York 

Without money in advance, send me the two-volume 
set of the Book of Etiquette free for 5 days’ examination 
Within 5 days I will either return the hooks or keep them 
and send you only $3.50 in full payment. 

Name 

(Please Write Plainly) 

Address 

□ Check this square if you want these books with 
the beautiful full-leather binding at five dollars 
with 5 days* examination privilege. 
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Loses 80 Pounds 


Through Amazing New Discovery 

Looks 10 fears "Vbunger 

No Drugs, Starving, Exercise, Rolling, Massage, 

Rubber Clothing, or Any Bitter Self-Denials or Dis- 
comforts. This Method Also Brings Improved Health 

44 X* FELT duty-bound to tell you what your wonderful 
j method has done for me. I weighed 230 pounds. I was 
JL continually sick, and I would have to rest after walking 
a single block. 

“As I had tried many so-called fat reducing remedies in 
vain I thought it impossible ever to be of normal weight. But I 
finally sent for your books. After reading them I realized that 
never before had I tried the right way to lose weight. I fol- 
lowed your instructions and today I weigh only 150 pounds — 
a loss of 80 pounds. 

“I feel better than I have in many years. People that I 
have not seen for some time hardly recognize me. 

“I look younger than I have in 10 years. 

“Miss Laura Morse, 

“279 W. 119th St New York City." 

Notice carefully Miss Morse’s two photographs. Besides having 
gotten rid of her dangerous, burdensome, surplus flesh, her complexion is 
dearer; lines, folds and double chin have vanished, and she looks at least 
10 years younger. Her eyes are brighter, because this new method of 
reducing brings superb health and such renewed health brings a new 
sparkle to the eyes. Miss Morse is now able to wear any fluffy or bouffant 
style she desires, whereas before she had to be content with clothes of 
less pronounced design and of the dullest colors. 

Reduce to Y our Ideal Figure 
in Two Weeks 

Make This Free Test — Results Guaranteed 



“I reduced from 175 pounds to 153 pounds 
(normal weight for height) in two weeks. 
Before 1 started to reduce I was flabby, heavy 
and sick — had stomach trouble all the time. 
But I feel wonderful now. 

“B. Naddle, 

“ 102 Fulton St., New York City.** 

Similar experiences have been reported by 
hundreds of others who have quickly regained 
their normal healthful weight and strong, 
graceful figures in the simplest, easiest, most 
healthful and most delightful way ever known. 

“Hurrah! I’ve lost 13 founds since last 
Monday,” writes Mrs. George Guiterman of 
420 East 66th St., New York. “And I feel 
better than I have for months.” 

Brings Youthful Appearance 

A Pennsylvania woman writes: “Since I 
lost those 54 pounds I feel 20 years younger 
and my family say I look it.” 

This youthful appearance is one of the'many 
delightful gifts conferred by this method. 
Stout people are usually thought to be 10 to 
15 years older than they really are. But this 
new method not only gives them youthful 
lines, but also brings the clear eye and the 
radiant skin of youth, together with superb 
health and the most abundant energy and 
vitality. Many people write us of their aston- 
ishment at losing wrinkles, because they had 
supposed that these were ineffaceable. 

The Secret Explained 

Eugene Christian, a specialist of interna- 
tional renown, discovered that it is not how 
much they eat, and to a certain extent it is 
not even what they eat that causes people with 
naturally fatty tendencies to put on surplus 
flesh. It is how their food is combined. Eat 
certain dishes at the same meal and they will 


cause more flabbiness and fat and fill the body 
with the poisons that cause the puffiness, the 
lack-lustre eyes and the skin blemishes which 
so often accompany obesity. But eat these 
very same dishes at different times and prop- 
erly combined with other ordinary foods, and 
they make muscle and bone and good rich 
blood, instead of fat. Then the fat you have 
already stored up is rapidly consumed. 

This discovery is the greatest boon to stout 
people who have found dieting a weakener, 
exercises a task and drugs a delusion. For 
when you learn the secret of properly combin- 
ing your food, you can eat Potatoes, Fowl, 
Meat, Fish, Milk, Butter, Cheese, Chocolate, 
Corn Bread, Wheat Bread and many other 
dishes you have probably been denying your- 
self. 

When you have reduced to normal weight 
and your fatty tendencies have been corrected, 
it will not be necessary for you to pay fur- 
ther attention to how your food is combined. 
Still, you will probably want to keep these 
combinations up all your life, for, as Mr. 
Clyde Tapp of Poole, Ky.,says: “The delicious 
menus make every meal a pleasure never 
experienced before.” 

Free Trial — Send No Money 

Christian has incorporated his remarkable 
secret of weight control into 12 easy-to-follow 
lessons called “Weight Control — The Basis of 
Health.” Use the menus in books 1 and 2 for 
slow reduction — use the other books for more 
rapid reduction. 300,000 formerly stout men 
and women have already been shown this 
easv, delightful way to lose their fat. To make 
it "possible for every stout person in the 
country to profit by his discovery he offers 
to send the complete course on free trial. 
Send no money. Just the coupon or write a 
letter if you prefer. 

If you act quickly you can take advantage 


of a special reduced price offer that is being made 
for a short time only. 


Complete Cost* 
for All Only $| 

When the course arrives pay 
the postman the special price of 
only $1.97 (plus the few cents 
postage) and the course is yours. 
The regular price of the course 



I Plus few 
Cents 
^Postage 


is $3.50. but by accepting this special offer you pay 
only $1.97 in FULL payment. There are no 
further payments. There are no patent foods or 
medicines to buy. If you are not thoroughly pleased 
after a 10-day test of this method you may return 
the course and your money will be refunded in- 
stantly. (If more convenient, you may remit $1.97 
with the coupon, but this is not necessary.) 

So you run no risk whatever. Either you experi- 
ence in 10 days such a wonderful reduction in weight 
and such a wonderful gain in health that you wish 
to continue this simple, easy, delightful method, or 
else you return the books and your money is re- 
funded. 

Don’t delay. This special price will soon be with- 
drawn. Corrective Eating Society. Inc., Dept. 
W-1637, 43 W. 16th St.. New York City. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, 

Dept. W-1637, 43 W. 16th St., New York City. 

Without money in advance you may send me, IN 
PLAIN WRAPPER. Eugene Christian’s $3.50 Course on 
"Weight Control — the Basis of Health." in 12 lessons. 
When it is in iny hands I will pay the postman only $1.97 
(plus the few cents postage) in full payment, and there are 
to be no further payments at any time. Although I am 
benefiting by this special reduced price. I retain the 
privilege of returning this Course within 10 days and hav- 
ing my money refunded if I am not surprised and pleased 
with the wonderful results. I am to be the sole judge. 


Name 


Street 


City 


State . . 

Price Outstde U, S. $2.15 Cash with Order. 
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Is Marriage rteDeath^Love? 

rjlIIEY say that marriage kills love: that the best way to cure yourself of love for a 
M woman is to marry her. 

A nd this statement is too true in many marriages. 

Therein lies the most cruel tragedy of all life. 

You fall in loi'e. You are treading on air. Ilcaven seems to be but one step ahead. 
The girl or the man of your choice returns your affection. 

Your cup of happiness is overflowing. Dreams of the future almost intoxicate you. 

Then marriage. 

ff'OR a brief span, weeks or months, the delights of realization are fully as wonderful 
as the anticipation had been. And then slowly, almost imperceptibly, your love 
“cools.” You “ settle down” into a humdrum routine. 

You cannot stay in the heights of happiness every moment throughout your entire life. 
There must be a “ return to normal.” 

But marriage should never mean the death of love. Where such a calamity appears 
it is usually a well-deserved penalty. 

T OVE must be nurtured. 

Married sweethearts should duplicate as nearly as possible the environments and 
conditions of sweetheart days. 

This is of course impossible in detail, but at least the nn-intermittent familiarity that 
breeds monotony if not contempt should be avoided. For this is the rock in the realms of 
marriage that wrecks sweetheart days. 

“A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


. : ~~~ 
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My Walks in 


Darkness 


Life, Love an 


Law of Compensation 


QICHARD had high 
lx hopes and great am- 
bitions but they were swept 
away by one terrible blow 
— a blow harsh enough 
to paralyze the faculties 
of most men. Every nor- 
mal woman will thrill 
with pride at the splendid 
way Bessie met the emer- 
gency, despite what they 
may think of her later 
actions , for which , how- 
ever , you will surely agree 
Richard should bear a 
large share of the blame . 



T O begin with, I 
am blind. My 
first intimation of 
approaching sightless- 
ness came when, a boy 
of fifteen, I was called 
upon in school one day 
to read a page of 
Caesar. I saw the 
teacher’s face clearly 
as, in company with 
my dozen or so class- 
mates, I sauntered up 
the aisle to the recita- 
tion bench just before 
his desk. Soon after 
I had seated myself, I 
l>ecame aware of an 
annoying film, as of a 
cobweb being drawn 
across my eyes. I 
blinked, and the film 
passed away, but it 
kept coming back at 
intervals during the 
recitation period, as I 
kept my gaze fixed on 

the book in my lap, following the halting translation of 
my mates. Part of the time the page was only slightly 
blurred and I could see fairly clearly; part of the time 
the letters and words ran together in a confused jumble 
of angles, curves and strokes. When my turn came 
to recite, I arose to my feet. Everything went black 
l>efore me, I could see nothing at all. Only at the win- 
dow openings could I discern a square patch where light 
seemed to filter through as though piercing a heavy 
curtain. * 

I stood there, mute in my tracks, trying to solve the 
puzzle I thus suddenly found confronting me. I didn’t 
at first grasp the idea that I was blind. The voice of my 
teacher broke in sharply on my gropings. 

“What’s wrong there, Dick?” he prompted. “Aren’t 
you prepared?” 

I turned my face toward where he sat. “Y-yes, sir,” 
I stammered. 

“Well, then, let’s get on,” he replied in some impa- 
tience. “Can’t you read it? What’s the trouble?” 
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She began to speak softly . . . But all 
life had gone from me . . . “Go!” I said 


SUDDENLY I knew 
what it was. “If you 
please, Dr. Thornton, I 
can’t see any- 
thing. I 
think I must 
be going 
blind.” And 
with the word 
I collapsed 
into my seat 
in a state bor- 
d e r i n g on 
hysteria. 

I heard him 
spring from his 
chair, dismissing 
the class as he 
did so. He was 
a physician as 
well as a school- 
master, and 
after a hurried 
examination he 
appointed one of 
the students to 
keep order and, 
helping me on 
with my over- 
coat and cap, 
put his hand 
under my elbow 
and piloted me 
home to my par- 
ents. 

In a few days 
my sight re- 
turned and I 
went back to my 
classes, specta- 
cles having been 
fit ted to my eyes 
in the meantime 
by oculists, who 

did not know what to make of my queer attack. 

In my classes in high school was a quick, bright, 
vivacious girl of about my own years. She was always 
ready for a good time — a good tender pal, a ready helper 
in any venture that promised fun and excitement. She 
was a remarkably attractive girl, less because of her 
l>eauty of face than because of her magnetic personality. 
She was tinglingly alive and her entire behavior be- 
tokened her mature development and the warm passion- 
ate life that bubbled beneath her well-contained, but 
joyous exterior. 

AFTER my blind scare I was apt to be moody and 
A quiet for long periods of time. I could never shake 
off the fear that some time the attack would return and 
never depart. I had been wont to find my greatest joy 
in the development of my observation faculties, but 
after the blind spell I no longer found joy in seeing 
things, because always in the back of my mind was the 
fearsome thought that this might be the last thing that 
I should ever see. 

I was one of a big family, four being younger than 
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I. My mother was so taken up with the claims of tne 
little ones that my moods and whims did not receive 
the notice and treatment she would have given them had 
her mind been freer. So I was a law unto myself at such 
times, and when a brooding fit overtook me I gave way 
to it completely. I think there were times when I was 
nothing less than insane. 

Bessie Matternly, with her shrewd woman’s insight, 
for all she was but a girl younger than I, tried to draw 
me out of these fits of depression and, one way and 
another, generally succeeded. It was due to her cheery 
advice and her brave determination to take none of my 
rude rebuffs to heart that I kept on with school and 
graduated with honors that carried with them a free 
scholarship to one of the state’s leading normal colleges. 

I N those days teaching was a real man’s job and was 
one of the test-furnaces in which the mettle of many 
a public man had l>een proven. My people were promi- 
nent in our part of the state and it had been one of my 
ambitions, before the blind spell, to enter public life. 
After that scare, however, I would have succumbed to the 
shrinking sensitiveness of the blind if it hadn’t been for 
Bessie. She cheered and encouraged and scolded and 
nagged at me, so that I never entirely gave up my ideal. 
When I won the scholarship she was happier about it 
than I was. She insisted that I must go on to college and 
teach. 

“And,” she murmured, 
shyly, as she hugged my 
arm to her side as we 
strolled down the shady 
street in the twilight, 

“after you’ve got 
your start and 
have taught a 
year or so, 
we can be 
married. 


Dicky-boy. Oh, it will lx* wonderful, Dicky-boy!” 

The words stabbed me to the heart. I marry? I? 
Liable to go blind at any time and l>ecome a charge? It 
was unthinkable. We stood there in the dusk facing 
each other, her face flushed with a pretty confusion of 
shame and boldness, I startled and upset completely. 
She knew I loved her dearly, though I had never spoken 
of it; the dread shadow I felt always hovering over me 
prevented that, in my conception of honor. 

Something of my thoughts she guessed, I knew, and as 
I gazed at her, but dimly seeing her features now in the 
deepening twilight, her expression changed into a gently 
domineering one and she clas]K‘d my arm again, rubbing 
her soft cheek against my rough jacket and said, softly, 
calmly, assertively: 

“Don't you worry, Dick. Things will be all right, 
never fear. You go on to college now, as I say, and 
we’re going to be married when the time comes, blind or 
not blind. That’s settled.” 

A ND so it was. I went away to school and by dint of 
. hard work and long hours of poring over books 
when I should have been resting my eyes, completed the 
four years work in three and returned to the old home 
town to become principal of the high school there. 

I had had my glasses changed a number of times at 
college and to each oculist I repeated the story of my 
blind spell. One and all were non-committal. With 
professional gravity they covered up their mystifi- 
cation and dismissed me with vague encourage- 
ment when I besought them to tell me of 
my chances of retaining my vision. 

I was twenty-one when I came 
home to teach. At Christmas- 
time Bessie and I were mar- 
ried and we were wildly, 
deliriously happy. She 
gave me joys I had 
never dreamed of, 
the wonder of her 
kept me in a con- 
tinual intoxica- 
tion of bliss. She 
was equal to any 
demand I 
made of her 
and her pleas- 
in our 
union was 



Bessie was untrue 
to me ... I cursed 
her . . . and the 
reader whose sight 
made it possible for 
him to know the 
story 
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every whit as keen as mine. She was a wonderful wife. 

We had been married slightly over a year when* I had 
my second attack of blindness. It lasted a little more 
than a week and I dropped like a plummet to the very 
depths of hell. My early tendency to misanthropy 
returned and now Bessie could do little to draw me aside 
from it. More and more my depression held me. I 
became irritable, grouchy, unbearably domineering. All 
the feminine charms of my wife failed to lure me out of 
my despair. The blind attacks returned with growing 
frequency, and when the periods of utter darkness passed, 
the intervals were filled with constantly deepening 
shadows. I became convinced that total blindness was 
a mere matter of time. I couldn’t bear to have anyone 
near me, least of all my wife. I abandoned myself to 
my grief. I had a combination den and sleeping-room 
fitted up which Bessie might never enter except for brief 
j>eriods during the day. 

A T last I reached the point where I must grope for 
. objects by which to guide myself about the house 
and yard. I scorned to use a cane. I had long since 
l>een forced to give up my school. Life was bitterly 
distasteful to me. My wife was still thrillingly alive to 
all the mysteries and meanings of life. Our funds began 
to run low. With true wifely helpfulness of spirit she 
braved my displeasure one Sunday evening by entering 
my room and announced in a matter-of-fact way that 
she had secured a position in a local mercantile establish- 
ment and was going to start working next morning. 

I was too far from sanity to realize her motives in 
taking the step she had planned. I raved, I swore, I 
cursed. I would not l>e supported by a woman, not 
even by my wife. She heard me through. 

My now sightless eyes behold her yet as 
she stood there before me, my dim 
vision barely discerning her, a slim 
wraithlike figure of womanhood. 

When I finally stopped, exhausted 
by my fury, she came close to me 
and, putting her hands upon my 
shoulders, pushed me gently 
into a chair. Then, twining 
her soft arms about my neck, 
she slipped into my lap and 
insinuated her form within 
the circle of my nerve- 
less arms. Tenderly she 
brushed my cheek with 
her own and lay there : 
quietly, waiting for 
what I would not give. 

After a long si- 
lence, she began 
to speak, softly, 
crooningly, ut- 
terly ignoring my 
mad outbreak. 


She said I was too much the victim of my unhappy 
thoughts. Was too much alone; and now that she 
would be gone all day hereafter, except for the lunch 
hour at noon when she would come home to give me my 
meal, I would be without even the small company of her 
presence in the house. 

“nPHE State School for the Blind will take you in, 

JL Dick,” she said, pretending not to notice my 
shrinking from the hated word. “You’d be happier if 
you were doing something, instead of idling the time 
away in miserable brooding,” she continued. “It 
needn’t be a lucrative occupation, dear. I can keep the 
roof over our heads, provide food and clothing. Only I 
can’t bear to see you go on like this. If only you would 
look on the bright side a little — try to overcome your 
melancholy. It breaks my heart to see you so sad and 
bitter.” 

In words like these she pleaded until the striking clock 
warned her she must seek her bed if she was to be fresh 
for her new duties in the morning. Failing to have 
touched me into an acquiescent mood, she gave a gentle 
sigh and started to rise from my loose clasp. Then, 
slowly, she sank back — she drew my hand up to her soft 
bosom and pressed it hard over her beating, and as I now 
know, her aching heart. With her free hand she drew 
my unresisting head down till my ear was on a level with 
her lips. 

“Please, Dicky-boy, I’ve missed you so. Let me stay 
with you tonight?” 

I felt her heart beat faster under my cold hand as she 
waited pleadingly, anxiously, for me to consent. 

But all life had gone from me — wanted only to be left 
alone. With the first decisive movement I had 
made since my hour of rage, I put her from me. 

“Go!” I said; and listened as she 
groped her way to the door, my 
already keen hearing detecting the 
hurt I had given her by the sound of 
her halting steps, her altered breath- 
ing; listened as she closed the door 
behind her, gently, hesitantly, re- 
luctantly, then gave the knob a little 
pull to insure the final clutch of the 
latch. 

We had then been married three 
years and I often thanked God with 
an internal ( Continued on page 76 ) 
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My sensitive fingers . . . told me a 
tale of suffering and sorrow 


Body 

and 

Soul 

'immiiiiiiiiiituiiiiiiiiiimniiiiiiiiin7iin 

Holding the Mirror 
Up to Nature— and 
What Came of It 


All right, all right ... I promise 
to teach you ... if you suit 
“ . . . I went slowly 
into the dressing* 


room 


C*HE was determined to sue - 
ceed in her chosen career. 
This determination led her to 
take daring measures . Prudery 
may — and doubtless will — con- 
demn her for stepping beyond 
the limit of the conventions. But 
alert , eager for the world's ac- 
claim , she felt that the end justi- 
fied the means and took the 
daring step. In your opinion 
was she justified ? 


I GREW up in the country, 
and yet I was not a coun- 
try girl — in the sense that 
I was unsophisticated or an 
easy prey to the unscrupulous. 

When I graduated from the 
boarding-school to w'hich my father 
and mother sent me, they were 
appalled at my announced intention 
of going to New* York and studying art. 

Of course they knew r that I had a sur- 
prising facility with my sketching pencil 
but they had seen my pitiful, dauby attempts at paint- 
ing, and they had no inkling of the powerful pull that my 
one talent was making upon my spirit. At nineteen I set 
up a little studio in a building occupied by art students 
and threw myself, heart and soul, into the study of art. 

T HREE things happened before the end of my first 
year: I found out that my talent for sketching from 
life in black and white was something very real; I found 
out that my talent for color work — the thing I wanted 
most to do — was non-existent; and I lost my father and 
mother. The combined effect of these three things was 
directly responsible for the rash thing I did early the 
next summer. I had extreme artistic ability in one line, 
plenty of money, and no one to check me in my impulses 
— that is, no one but good old Nora, who kept house for 
me. I was young and eager and impulsive, and the fire 
of a certain kind of genius burned in my blood. I simply 
had to go on. 

But going on wasn't so easy. I remember my feeling 
of utter despair on that hot June afternoon when the im- 
portant part of this story began. I had the day before 
finished a set of sketches of dainty little dancing girls. I 
was thrilled. I reached the topmost heights before I 
went to bed that night. And the next morning, when I 
attempted to translate the first sketch into the lovely 
colors in which I had composed it in the eye of my mind. 
1 failed, failed utterly. 



AFTER lunch I gathered 
ii all my courage together 
and made a second attempt. How 

I worked, bending every energy, every ounce of pains- 
taking care to my task of mixing those colors! But the 
result of my first few’ strokes w T as a thing so maudlin that 
I couldn't hold on any longer. I hurled my palette into 
one corner and the canvas into another and flung myself 
down upon the divan in a storm of hopeless weeping. I 
had reached the lowest depths of bitter disappointment. 
I ground my teeth together between sobs. 

I w r as holding my breath in some mad effort at forget- 
fulness through sheer immobility, w r hen there fell on my 
ears an angry voice thundering just outside my door. 
It was the voice of the man who, among all the artists of 
that day, had roused my envy. John Hurley rivaled the 
old masters in their ability to mix colors. He could do 
the thing I couldn't do, and do it in a way to make you 
hold your breath. Now at the sound of his big, deep 
voice, raised in fierce protestation, I remembered having 
heard just such tones and words coming from his studio 
four times already that day. Evidently art was not all a 
bed of roses for him either. 

“I tell you your figure won’t do!” he shouted. “What 
do I care if Henderson does use you for his nymphs! 
Your legs are too heavy, and anyway your hair and eyes 
won't do. Get out! Tell Sargent not to send any more 
models at all unless he sends what I w r ant.” 
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T HERE was a pause, then the girl spoke. Her voice 
was high-pitched and angry, and she made no effort 
to control it. 

“The kind you ask for!” she screamed. “Young, inno- 
cent-looking, slight, graceful, golden hair, large blue eyfcs 
— you can’t get one. There’s only two anything like that 
working in the city, and they’re straight, still. Sargent 
wouldn’t send one o’ them to you if you paid him a 
thousand. Good-by !” 

The door slammed. I found myself wondering whether 
the girl had slammed it, or the artist. What an awful 
thing it must be to pose for such a master. What a brute ! 

A SUDDEN thought made my heart stop beating. 

Then it went on so furiously that I could hear the 
blood pounding in my ears, and even my eyes felt warm. 
Oh, if I only had the courage ! Wasn’t I slight and golden- 
haired and blue-eyed? Perhaps I could buy lessons from 
Hurley by posing for him. Oh, but I couldn’t! I couldn’t 
do that! Involuntarily I shuddered. 

My eye fell on the picture which I had cast bitterly 
across the room fifteen minutes before. I had been 

admitting myself 

Somehow I felt that ... I would beaten actually 
be giving up something of my 
ver 


beaten. And I had never even considered the possibility 
of such a thing before. And now here was one more 
chance. If anybody could teach me to mix colors. Hurley 
could. But — I covered my face with my hands, for alone 
as I was, the hot flush was coming back. 

A moment later I snatched my hands away abruptly. 
I had never been beaten yet, and I wouldn’t be beaten 
now — at least not until the last gun was fired. To pose 
was not wrong. I was true artist enough to feel perfect 
confidence in the purity of beauty, clothed or unclothed. 
Besides, I had no one but myself to consider. 

But at John Hurley’s door I shuddered and drew back 
a step. The parting words of that other model had 
flashed through my mind. 

A S I stood there, fighting off this new terror, or trying 
to fight it off, the door opened suddenly and John 
Hurley stood looking down at me fiercely, his palette and 
brushes in hand. But the look in his eyes changed 
quickly as they took me in with their piercing glance. 

“Ah,” he said, “so Sargent has come to his senses, eh? 
Step in and let’s see you.” 

He opened the door wide, but I did not enter. I had 
my eyes fixed upon him as the eyes of a bird fix them- 
selves upon a 
snake. My heart 
was pounding 
against the walls 
of my chest. I 
was afraid. But, 
as I looked, I 
grew less afraid. 
He did look fierce 
and rough; but 
there was nothing 
wicked about his 
appearance. I bit 
my lip and made 
up my mind not 
to back down now 
at the last min- 
ute. 

“No” I. said, 
“Sargent didn’t 
send me. I — ” 
“Never mind, 
never mind who 
sent you,” he said 
impatiently. 
“You look prom- 
ising. Come in.” 
He made an im- 
perative gesture 
and I entered. 

“But, Mr. Hur- 
ley,” I said, “you 
will have to let 
me explain. I’m 
not a model; I’m 
a student; I—” 
“Then what 
in — ” He checked 
himself, glaring 
down at me fiercely. 

“Please let me explain,” I 
said, “and then, if you want 
me to, I’ll get right out.” 

“But I don’t want to see 
students. I want to see a 
model. Good God! Haven’t 
I made that plain to every 
damned agency in the city?” 

“I said I was a student, but 
I might be a model if — ” 



Pure joy was throbbing through 
my whole being . . . There 
came over his face . 
mixture of wonder, 
awe, and worship 



His face cleared instantly, and he stepped forward. 
“Oh, that’s all right. I’ll pay whatever you want, if 
you suit me. I — ” 

“But you, don’t understand,’’ I interrupted. “Won’t 
you please listen.” . 

I SUPPOSE the exasperation of an intellectual equal 
must have been in my voice; and in response to it his 
frown changed from impatience to bewilderment. I 
w'ent on : 

“I want you to teach me — ” 

He made a wild gesture with his arms and dropped into 
a chair. 

“Oh, Lord!” he said, and shook his head hopelessly. 
Then, “Now* my dear young lady, I’m sorry, but I never 
attempt to teach — ” Then he stopped. Something 
about me had caught his eye. He looked me slowly up 
and down. 

“By heavens,” he cried, “if your figure suits your face 
as well as I think it will and as well as your face suits what 
I want, I’ll try to teach you anything under the sun, 
provided you pose for me. Now what is it?” 

I grew suddenly weak and speechless. I stared at him 
for several seconds before I could get myself together. 

“I — I want to learn to mix colors,” I stammered in a 
voice that sounded queer and weak in my ears. 

“All right, all right,” he answered, hardly noticing 
what I said. “I promise to try to teach you, if you suit. 


Now there’s 
the dressing- 
room. If 
you’ll just 
take off your 
clothes, I’ll 

have a look at you and then we can talk.” 
“Will you really teach me all you can, if I 
suit and pose for you for this picture?” I asked earnestly, 
tears of nervousness moistening my eyes. 

He whirled about. 

“Of course. Didn’t I say so? Please hurry.” Again 
he turned to the window. 

I went slowly into the dressing-room. 

I felt very queer as I removed my clothing. My heart 
was pounding again, and my face burning. But I had 
fought the thing out once already, and I was not going to 
stop and fight it out all over again. I hurried as fast as 
I could, giving myself no chance to draw' back. At last 
I was ready. With a deep breath I stepped out into the 
studio. 

Hurley was still at the window, looking out. A sudden 
sense of what I had done nearly overwhelmed me. Ex- 
cepting for a light scarf, I had laid myself bare to this 
man. Somehow I felt that when he turned and looked 
at me, I would be giving up something of my very soul 
as well as of my body to his glance. I shrank back. I 
almost retreated again to the dressing-room. But with a 
great effort I fought it all down and spoke to him. 

H E turned quickly, and his eye lighted up instantly. 

“Ah!” w’as all he said. Then he stepped nearer, 
half closing his eyes to shut out what he did not want. I 
quivered in acute sensitiveness to this inspection. I 
wanted to sink to the floor and hide my face in my knees. 
But I did not. I summoned every bit of strength and 
bore his silent, swiftly appraising glance. A moment 
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later he drew hack all his skylight screens and flooded the 
room with the afternoon sunlight. Then he moved 
slowly about me, looking at me from every point of view, 
muttering to himself, evidently checking off the various 
points in his own mind. 

“Fine!” he said at last. “And the hair!” 

I heard him draw in his breath quickly, and felt satis- 
fied that I had fully met his expectations. 

“Now,” he said, “get up on the stand and let me see 
you take the pose. You are a maiden of the woods, just 
coming forth from some leafy screen out upon a grassy 
dell into a flood of midday sunshine. You’re leaning for- 
ward and your right hand is out to push aside the 
branches. There. Now see if yyu can put a feeling of 
pure joy of life into your face.” 

M Y own power of seeing things had caught me in its 
grip. I saw every detail of his picture. 

He cried out in delight. 

“Girl!” he exclaimed, “it’s perfect, absolutely perfect. 
And you have never posed before? You were born for it. 
There. That will do. I just wanted to see if you would 
fit.” 

“Then I’ll do?” I cried eagerly. 

“Do? You are a wonder!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh!” I cried, “I’m so glad! I’m so glad!” 

He caught what he took to be my meaning and his face 
grew' serious. 

“You know,” he said, “I may not be able to teach you 
what you want to know. Better not rejoice too soon.” 


“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of that,” I answered quite 
truthfully. “I can see it so plainly. Why I could paint 
it myself this minute, without a model — if I only knew 
how to mix colors.” 

I checked myself. He was looking at me queerly, as if 
he thought my words very strange. 

“Don’t you think you’d better dress,” he said coldly. 
“Then we can talk about your lessons.” 

I T w r as as if a chill wind had blowrn over me. I snapped 
suddenly back into my normal frame of mind, and, 
finding myself standing there thus talking to him, I felt 
a sudden rush of shame. I flushed and w*ent into the 
dressing-room, angry at myself for my childish uncon- 
sciousness. 

When I came out of the dressing-room again, Hurley 
was standing before the platform, with his head on one 
side and his eyes half closed, and a look of satisfaction 
on his face. 

At sight of me, his face changed. He looked impatient 
at being interrupted and then actually put out at what he 
knew was ahead. 

“Now,” he said gruffly, “about your lessons. How 
shall we arrange it? Shall I give you a lesson after each 
posing? Or shall we wait till the posing is over?’ 

“If you don’t mind,” I said, “I’d rather have lessons 
right along. I don’t want to be idle.” I hesitated. “Unless 
you think you’d be too tired,” I added. 

“We’ll both be tired,” he said, “but w*e can do it.” He 
flashed a sudden look at me. ( Continued on page 103 ) 
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Lee Ming's 
American 
WiFe— 
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East Meets West — and 
the Result 


11 ER family u)as one of the oldest and 
ii proudest in San Francisco. She 
was a young and lovely society girl 
with every wish gratified that money 
could buy or position command. That 
made her marriage all the more remark- 
able. Was there a touch of hypnotic sug- 
gestion, of weird occult power , that caused 
her to take this strange step? 


A S I begin this strange tale 
of two worlds, as dif- 
l ferent as day and night, 
the memories come in such a 
chaotic rush as to almost over- 
whelm me. But I shall try to 
set down a clear and chrono- 
logical record of the events of 
this amazing story. San 
Francisco ten years ago, with 
its siren call to adventure and romance, 
is the setting. 

San Francisco papers hailed the Tre- 
mont family as leaders in the most ex- 
clusive society circles, and Vivienne Tre- 
mont, the only daughter, as one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished of San 
Francisco’s debutantes. 

Vivienne was different: there was some- 
thing in her that set her apart from other girls of her s£t. 
There was no apparent reason for this. The Tremont 
home w r as the essence of conventionality. The difference 
lay in the fact that she was, at heart, a free thinker, an 
iconoclast, though few r of her associates suspected it. 

I was fascinated by her hair, the first time I saw her. 
It w'as so much a symbol of herself. Black in the 
shadows and lying like a dark cloud about her face, ac- 
centuating the depth of her strange and often tragic 
eyes. But when the sun struck its undulating waves, 
hidden lights sprang forth. It was then that it seemed 
as vital as Medusa’s own, and the contradiction of her 
strange eyes was suddenly lost. 

T O explain my connection with her life, I must say 
that at that time I was a feature writer on a lead- 
ing San Francisco newspaper. I had, of course, seen her 
name and pictures in my own and other newspapers in- 
numerable times, but until the night of August 18, 1912, 
had thought of her only as an unusually attractive 
society girl. 

On that night, between nine or ten o’clock, the local 
room received a flash that there w r as “something 
doing’’ at the Tremont home. There was no additional 
information save a hint that it had something to do 
with Vivienne. In company with another reporter, I 



Her interest in Chinese literature 
became a bond between them . . . and 
gradually his magnetic influence over her grew 


hurried to the Tremont home. In answer to several 
insistent rings at the doorbell, a housekeeper answered 
the door. The Tremonts were “not at home’’ she said, 
and nothing could make her admit us. 

W E then went to the servant’s entrance, knowing 
that they can usually be persuaded to talk. We 
let ourselves into the kitchen, w r here we found the second 
maids, the butler and the cook in an excited little group, 
whispering. Before we were noticed we managed to 
catch enough of their w f ords to realize that here w r as 
indeed a big story. 

“I never could see — ’’ 

“A Chink! that’s what got — ’’ 

“He disowmed her on the spot, too — ’’ and similar 
phrases gave us a vague idea of the story. We coughed 
discreetly. 

“Pardon me, but we are from the — *’ I began. Of 
course they refused to talk at first, but long experience in 
getting information from reluctant sources served us in 
making them talk without fully realizing how much they 
were saying. They w r ere a garrulous crowd, and, as a 
matter of fact, were quite glad to have a sympathetic 
listener to tell the story to. I had the clearest story 
from the parlor maid. It ran something like this: 
“About half-past seven the doorbell rang, and as the 
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butler was doing something else, I answered. There 
stood a tall young Chinaman. 

“I asked him what he wanted, and he said, in perfect 
English, that he wanted to see Miss Tremont. I showed 
him into the library, and called Miss Tremont. They 
were in the library about fifteen minutes, and then crossed 
to the sitting-room where the family was gathered. I 
was kind of curious and kept my ears open. I couldn’t 
catch all they said, but after a while they raised their 
voices, and I heard Miss Tremont say that she would 
follow her own inclinations, w r hether they disowned her 
or not. 

Then I heard her father say, ‘Do you mean to say 
that you are going to defy us, and the customs and 
traditions of our country, throw' to the four wands your 
culture, education and upbringing, by marrying this — 
Lee Ming? Why, it will mean — * 

“You can imagine how surprised I was! I didn’t wait 
to hear the rest. I w r as too surprised.” 

We had what we wanted, and after ascertaining that 
they did not know where the two had gone after leaving 
the Tremont home, we left. 

'HE record of the marriage of Vivienne Tremont 
to Lee Ming was found that night. She had ap- 
parently married 
lim before con- 
sulting her parents. 



anticipating the storm that would follow her announce- 
ment. Of the methods used in finding this strange pair, 
I need say nothing. It is sufficient that I found them, 
and talked with her that night. As was natural, she 
was defiant, and treated those of her own world as 
enemies, which most of them now were. 

In her very defiant refusal to talk, and her defense of 
her husband, I gathered enough of her attitude to write 
a dramatic story. But it was not just the story that 
interested me. I felt a warmth, a sympathy for her, and 
a desire to know her better. Something of this must 
have communicated itself to her, for gradually her 
hostility left her, and I stayed long past the time neces- 
sary. This was the beginning of a friendship, such as 
two women rarely attain. 

T HEN I met her husband! An unusual man, indeed. 

Here was power, deep and mystic. In those first 
few moments of introduction I realized what had made 
Vivienne do this thing. Courteous, graceful, cultured, 
he was the incarnation of refinement aiid Occidental arid 
Oriental breeding. Vivienne had told me that he was a 
graduate of two American colleges, and had attained 
high honors in China. 

The story of her meeting with him was simple. Vivi- 
enne, in her last year at a big university, had undertaken 
the study of Chinese literature and religion. It was at 
this university that she met Lee Ming, who was taking 
a medical and academic course. Their mutual tastes 
and sympathies, and her interest in Chinese literature, 
became a bond between them. He undertook to help 
her in her study, and gradually his magnetic influence 
over her grew. It was not long before both believed 
that race was nothing, and love was everything. Here 
was a mind and personality such as she had never known 
in one of her own people. 

T HE real story, the one that the newspapers did 
not get, came afterwards. It was a crisis in 
the lives of Vivienne and Lee Ming, when his tong, 
after a prolonged interview, told him that his 
keeping Vivienne meant complete ostracism. When 
he and Vivienne parted, the tong would 
again accept him. His Oriental instincts 
told him to keep the friendship of his 
tong, but the Occidental veneer and 
training, imbibed through eight years of 
college life, and his real love for Vivienne, 
won out, at least for the time being. The 
ultimate result. . . . 

For a year the two were 
ideally happy in each other. 
Their love was an idyll of old 
China. The bond of friendship 
between Vivienne and myself 
grew stronger with the passing 
months, though I saw her sel- 
dom. 

But this could not last long. 
East and West cannot truly 
meet, save in death. A desire to 
mix once more with his own 
kind began to stir within the 
breast of Lee Ming. The con- 
tinued aversion of his fellow 
Chinese began to have its effect 
in more ways than one. Poverty 
began to descend upon him, for 
as a Chinese merchant he had 
been wealthy, but 
Vivienne, beautiful. now he was regarded 

fine Vivienne, hv- ^ ne jther Chinese 

ing in the poorest , .. m, 

kind of place, and nor white. The 

working in a little shop race instincts of 


both began to assert themselves, but they still clung 
to their love. 

Three years later found them living in a poor quarter 
of the city’s Chinatown. I had not heard from Vivienne 
for months, and, knowing of the brewing trouble, I was 
worried. Failing to find them in their old home, I in- 
stituted a search. What I found wrung ray heart. 
Vivienne, beautiful, fine Vivienne, living in the poorest 
kind of place, and working in a little shop her husband 
had opened. 

Her spirit was unbroken, but sorrow' and misery lay 
heavy upon it. She made no apologies for the bareness 
of the room to which she lead me. I loved her more for 
that. 

“Oh, Lynn, Lynn!” she sobbed, burying her dark head 
in the folds of my dress. “I’ve needed you so, but I was 
too proud to call you. But now I’ve no pride. Nothing 
matters. I — I’m still loyal to him, but there’s going to 
be a break soon. I know it. This can’t last much 
longer. He’s Oriental, with the standards and ideals of 
the Orient, and I’m American at heart.’’ Her w'ords 
rushed out in a torrent, and the long pent-up tears burst 
forth anew. 

“Is there a — child, Vivienne?*’ I asked hesitantly. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried. “My life is mine to ruin if I 
please. But I’ll not be responsible for the stigma of half- 
caste on some innocent soul. But I’m not alone. I’ve 
adopted a Chinese girl. She’s very sweet, and all I’ve 
had to love.” She rose wearily, and brushed the glorious 
hair back from her forehead. A shaft of the setting sun 


struck it, causing the light to break into a thousand little 
waves over her head. 

She looked out over the dingy weather-beaten house- 
tops. “Three years since I left my home with Lee,” she 
murmured. “Three years, but it seems an eternity.” 

A N hour later Lee Ming came home. The years had 
wrought no apparent difference in his appearance, 
but he brought an atmosphere of tenseness with him. 
Vivienne felt it, and her eyes, the key to her very soul, 
contracted. Contrary to his usual custom, Lee did not 
retire to his books after the evening meal. Feeling that 
he wished to see Vivienne alone, I left, saying that I 
would be back in an hour. 

When I returned, Vivienne sat staring at the door, her 
eyes dilated, and her face held an uncanny quality. She 
slowly turned her head and looked at me. 

“He’s gone,” she said. “Back to his own people. He 
said that we were representatives of two races that could 
never meet. Well, its true.” 

She stood up and looked around her at the non- 
descript room. “He — he can go back. But I can’t. 
I’ve lost my race, my country. I am nothing.” She 
swayed, and I caught her in time to keep her from falling. 
She had fainted. 

We talked until way into the night. I tried to per- 
suade her to come with me. But she refused. 

“I must work this thing out myself. Alone. But oh, 
I should have known, I should have known,” she moaned. 
A month later she opened a ( Continued on page 76 
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was annoying me — ” said Helen 

Picking a Husband/or Helen 
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Alice Plans, but Helen Has a Will of Her Own 


I F I had followed my mother’s example of patience 
and persistent industry at the one drab occupation 
of which she w as capable — that is, wardrobe mistress 
for a mediocre stock company — as well as I followed 
her example of recklessness in 
sacrificing all her humdrum re- 
spectability to follow her first 
love, I would not now be writing 
this account. Certainly I should 
never have done what is too truly 
called “the usual thing” among 
actresses of fair personal charm, 
but of little talent, who intensely 
desire something which money 
can buy, but which their small 
salary can never buy. 

Mother’s first love w T as my father, a handsome, reck- 
less, dashing young actor, of almost no real ability. She 
ran aw*ay from home and married him. His fortunes 
took a turn in the wTong direction almost from the start; 
i4 


J LET my love for Helen outrun my wis- 


dom, just as Mother had let her love for 
Father outrun her wisdom . But the differ- 
ence was that Mother never ceased to he 
straight, while l — well , / found that men 
would give freely to an actress if she would 
be pleasant company after the show , and 
would be *a good sport V* 


and, when Helen was two and I eleven years old, he 
simply dropped out of our existence altogether. Whether 
he lived, or whether he died, nobody knew; but he never 
had anything further to do with us. Mother had already 
begun to w ork to support us in his 
idleness; and now' she simply kept 
on working. When Helen was 
eight, and I seventeen, Mother 
died. That left the two of us alone, 
with no one to take care of us. 


M' 


OTHER’S love for Father 
had caused her to throw 
aw r ay the perfectly safe, sure, 
honest life that lay ahead of her 
for the doubtful splendor of mar- 
rying an actor. My first love was my sister Helen. From 
the beginning I was devoted to her. As soon as I began 
to earn a little in child parts, that money w r ent to buy 
things to make Helen more beautiful, instead of going to 
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help Mother pay the rent or buy the food. I idolized my 
little sister; and, as Mother also idolized her, she never 
reproved me for my extravagance toward Helen. 

That was when I was twelve or thirteen. Shortly after 
this a queer combination of New England thrift and 
ambition seized me. I stopped buying useless things for 
Helen, but began putting money in the bank for her, 
building up a fund which should some day lift her out of 
the dreary hole that we were in, Mother and I, and make 
of her the cultivated woman she might be — w’hat Mother 
would have been, if she had not married recklessly. 
Mother knew of my savings for this purpose, and gradu- 
ally drifted into putting her own extra pennies into the 
fund that was to provide for Helen’s future. 


F OR a time after Mother’s death, I tried to struggle on 
alone. But I was no more a genius than my father 
had been. I could barely earn enough to keep us alive, 
and I could put nothing into the ambition fund. Even 
at that, I might have kept on struggling doggedly as 
Mother had done. But, when I actually had to dip into 
the ambition fund to pay the rent, I became desperate. 
I let my love for my little sister outrun my wisdom, just 
as Mother had let her love for Father outrun her wisdom. 
But the difference was that Mother never ceased to be 
straight, while I — well, I found that men would give 
gladly ten times my salary as an actress to a woman who 
would be pleasant company after the show, and who 
would be “a good sport.” 

So the ambition fund grew and grew. We moved to 
better quarters, lived better, had more chance to get the 
things I wanted out of life for Helen. Then came the 
boarding-school. I hated to part with my idol, but I 
knew that, struggle as I might to keep up the right 
habits of speech and so on — 
the things that make 
for polish — I 
could never 


personally put Helen where she must be put, if Mother's 
wish and mine were to be fulfilled. So I sent her away 
to school. And I managed to keep her there — at a cost 
which was always bitter to me; for I hated the life I was 
leading, yet I continued to lead it, for her sake. 


H ER summer vacation was slack time for me, in my 
work with the musical comedies, and almost always 
we went away to some old farm in the country and lived 
on what I had been able to put by during the winter. 
It was a three months’ glimpse of heaven for me, and it 
made it terribly hard to go back to — the other thing — in 
the fall. 

I think it was these struggles of mine to go straight 
that got me to thinking and planning for the day when 
Helen should be married, and I could be free from slime 
for all time. But Mother’s unhappy experience with 
Father determined me in one thing: that Helen should 
marry only such a man as could really support her 
properly. I simply would not let her get to know the 
cheap actors that I worked with. And of course she 
knew nothing of any other men in my life. How to find 
the right sort of husband for Helen, how even to manage 
to find places where she could meet the right sort of men, 
was a big problem. And as she grew older and nearer 
womanhood, I began to worry constantly about it. I 
studied men’s faces, wherever I was, watching the ex- 
pressions in their eyes, noticing the way they treated the 
women they were with, the way they spoke to their 
chauffeurs, or to the waiters. All the time I was thinking 
inwardly, “Is that the kind of man Helen ought to 
marry?” And seldom could I say “yes,” from the 
bottom of my heart. Perhaps I was soured. 

My horror can be imagined, when she arrived from her 
last year at the boarding-school, her cheeks flushed and 
her eyes filled with a new, mysterious light, full of an 
adventure that she had had — a young man who 
had made her acquaintance on the train, 
who had sat in the same seat with her 
all morning, and who had taken 
her in to lunch in the dining- 
car, leaving her only 
when they reached 
Albany, where 
he lived. 


11 of the chase was to 
many time* by 
first airplane 
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I was dragged out upon a flat 
surface ... A dripping face was 
bending over me . . . "Feel- 
ing better V he * asked 


It was foolish of 
me perhaps; but, as 
I saw my house of 
cards tumbling 
about my shoulders, 
with Helen taking 
part willingly in a 
cheap pick-up acquaint- 
ance, and obviously be- 
ing fascinated by the 
young sport who had 
picked her up, I was 
almost beside myself. It 
is no little thing to give 
up what I had given up 
with the idea of lifting 
your sister up into the 
straight, clean world, 
and then to learn that it 
seems all for nothing. 

I MADE a vehement 
attack upon that 
kind of acquaintance 
making, and upon all 
that went with it, dwell- 
ing particularly upon the 
fact that nice girls didn’t 
make friends with men 
to whom they were not 
introduced, and that a 
man would have no re- 
spect for a girl whom he 
could pick up so easily. 

Helen started to protest 
something about this man — she 
called him Courtney, by his first 
name — not being that kind, but a very 
wonderful — and so on. But I simply told 
her he wouldn’t have tried to pick her up if he had 
been nice, and so on, and so on, until her eyes grew big 
with something she wanted to say, but wouldn’t, and she 
sat silent until I was through. After that she never 
mentioned the incident, and I hoped it was forgotten. 

It so happened that my musical comedy engagement, 
in which I had a solo singing part, lasted longer into the 
summer than usual. So we were not able to go away as 
soon as Helen was back from the school. This bothered 
me; for I did not want to take her with me to the theatre 
where I was playing, and yet I did not like to leave her 
to her own resources at home. I was tempted to give up 
my part and run off to the country with Helen; but it was 
the best part I had ever had, and I could not bear to give 
it up, knowing as I did that it might be the first step on 
the road to real advancement. So I simply spent what 
time I could with Helen in the morning and afternoons 
when we weren’t having matinees, and encouraged her to 
go to bed early. 

B UT it is useless to try to keep a nineteen-year-old 
girl happy that way. Helen got restless, and in- 
sisted upon going out in the evening to plays and movies, 
laughing at me for thinking she needed someone to go 
with her. She enjoyed it very much, and went as often 
as two or three times a week. I always got home first, be- 
cause my part was over in the middle of the second act; 
and we often had very cosy little suppers in our apart- 
ment when she got home. 

One night, as I was setting our little tea-table, the 
door opened, and Helen rushed in, looking very much 
excited. She came into my arms and laid her head 
against me. And then I saw’ that there was a young man 
standing at the door behind her, waiting shyly for an 
invitation to come in, too. 




“Why, Helen,” I exclaimed, “what has happened? 
Who is this?” 

“He saved me from someone who began annoying me 
as soon as I got out of the theatre,” she answered. “I — 

I don’t know his name.” She looked with embarrassment 
to the man. 

A PANG had shot through me at the thought of Helen . 

in trouble like that, and now I know I turned a 
grateful look on the man. He was lean and sun-browned, 
with a keen but very friendly pair of light blue eyes. 

I knew he was a Westerner, and almost at the same time 
I finished the judgment that I was always passing on 
men — he was the kind of a man, as far as I could see, that 
I should want Helen to marry. I hardly realized what I 
w’as thinking, but I know that that thought was actually 
in my mind as I stepped toward him a little to thank him. 

“I reckon I didn’t need to ’ve come along, but I thought 
maybe it’d be safer,” he said. “There wasn’t any call 
for me to come up, but your sister wanted me to, so 
that—” 

“So that I could thank you,” I said, holding out my 
hand warmly. ,“I am so grateful. I’ve been worried 
about Helen’s going out alone. Now I know that it isn’t 
right. Come in, and join us in our tea and sandwiches.” 

no,” he said, shyly. “I reckon I’d better mosey 
along. But I wish you’d let me call some time. 
New York’s a great place, but it’s almighty lonesome for 
a man from Arizona.” 

“Of course,” I said — I, who was so particular about 
Helen making acquaintances with strange men — “Won’t 
you take tea with us tomorrow’ afternoon at four. I wish 
you’d come in now.” 
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“Thank you,” he said, “but I’d better not. I’ll come 
tomorrow, though, if it’s a sure enough invite. My name 
is Wainwright, Bolton WainwTight. I’ve just blown in 
from Arizona. Good-night.” 

He bow r ed with a queer sweeping motion of his hat, as 
if he had been on horseback, and went downstairs. 

“Isn’t he nice!” exclaimed Helen, enthusiastically. 
“Oh, if you could have seen the way he knocked that 
man, who had taken my arm, spinning into the glitter! 
And then he insisted on escorting me home — said he 
wouldn’t want his sister out in New York alone so late — 
but I had the hardest time getting him to come up. He’s 
awfully shy, isn’t he?” 

I nodded, and put my arms around her, so glad to feel 
her there safe and sound, that I didn’t have words to 
speak. But even while I held her there I could see over 
again his strong, brow r n face with the kindly wrinkles 
around his eyes. Yes, though he was older even than I 
was, he was certainly the kind of man I wanted Helen to 
marry. 

W E had a pleasant little party the next afternoon, 
which ended by our going out with our Westerner 
in his high-powered automobile for a long, swift drive, 
•bringing us back just in time for me to get to the theatre 
and make up. And all through that drive, Bolton Wain- 
wright lived up to my first estimate of him. He was 
simple, straightforward, honest, kindly, full of fun of a 
clean sort, and quite plainly joyous over the chance of 
being with us. 

I fixed it so that I sat in the back seat, and Helen be- 
side him in the front; but he always managed to include 
me in everything he said — a type of courtesy not always 
shown to the chaperone of such a party. Helen looked 


"That glassy surface fooled 
Didn’t realize how 
near I was" 


me 


her best, and was as 
gay as a lark. And 
by the wistful look 
in his eyes as he said 
good-night to me, I 
felt sure that the 
thing I wanted to 
have happen was 
actually beginning 
to happen. 


again 

‘won’t 


“VT'OU’LL come 
I see us 
soon,” I said , 4 
you?” 

He smiled broadly. 
“I’m only afraid 
of wearin* out my 
welcome,” he said. 
“I’ll come around 
just as soon as you 
think you can stand the 
sight of me again.” 
“Well,” I said, “day after 
tomorrow is Sunday. How 
would Sunday do?” 

“Make it a day out in the coun- 
try,” he suggested eagerly. “I’ll 
come round about ten o’clock, and 
we’ll make the old car take us to some 
where there’s real air and trees and 
md not such a whale of a lot of 

__ people.” 

By the time I got home that night, Helen was 
in a gay mood. I had never seen her so keyed up 
before, and I told myself with a great peacefulness 
of soul that already she was falling in love with the 
man I had chosen for her. I thought of his firm, 
capable mouth; and I knew he would be able to pro- 
vide everything she could want. I thought of his eyes, 
kindly, humorous, honest, and I knew he would be good 
to her. What a husband! Nothing must prevent his 
falling in love with her. 


AND then Sunday morning, when I woke late and 
hurried in to wake up Helen, I found her gone! 
Pinned to her pillow was a note, which I read with a 
sinking heart: 


Sister dearest. 

I’m going away to be married to Courtney Rhodes, the man 
I met om the train. You were so cross about him when I first 
told you, that I haven’t said anything more. But he has been 
in New York several times, and we love each other. Now I’m 
going to Albany to marry him. Please don’t be cross or worried. 
Courtney is a really nice man. Do be sweet now% and send vour 
telegram of congratulations to Mrs. Courtney Rhodes, "The Belle- 
vue,’’ Albany. I must hurry, for the train starts at ten o’clock. 

Your loving, Helen. 

Ten o’clock! 

It was then twenty minutes of ten. Was there any 
chance of stopping my reckless little sister? I ran into 
my room and hustled into street clothes with the speed 
that only an actress used to quick changes could manage. 
At quarter of ten I was dressed — not quite neat as a pin, 
but presentable, and was running downstairs. 


A S I came out of the apartment entrance, looking for 
a taxi, I found Bolton Wainwright’s high-powered 
car waiting patiently for us. 

“Oh, would you take me to the Grand Central at once!” 
I cried, running to the car. 

He gave me one glance, and swung open the seat next 
to him, starting the motor before I was even seated. 

And then didn’t we hurry! But we were way uptown. 
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and though the streets were nearly empty, we had to 
slow up at each crossing. We swung into the automobile 
entrance of the station at two minutes before ten, sprang 
out and rushed through the huge station to the train en- 
trance, arriving there just in time to see the last car 
pulling out. 

Is it any wonder that I cried? 

Poor Bolton Wainright stood by wdth a half-wondering, 
half-pained, altogether troubled expression on his face. 
Partly because I was so tense, and partly because I didn’t 
want to tell the truth until I had to, I had given him no 
explanation of our mad chase. 

1 THINK his expression checked my tears more than 
anything else. He wanted to offer help or comfort, 
but didn’t know how. I could read it all in his face. 
“Helen’s run away to be married,’’ I said. 

He opened his eyes in surprise. I thought I saw some- 
thing else too, but could not be sure. 

“Is the man a bad egg, or something?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. But he can’t be what he ought to be. 
He met her on the train, and has been seeing her secretly 
since. I was a fool and got cross at her; and now she’s 
done this wild thing. Oh, I’d do anything to prevent 
this foolish marriage. It means such a lot to me to have 
her marry the right man.” 

“You want to stop it?” he asked abruptly. “Cou/d you 
stop it if you could get there first?” 


“I don’t know. I think so. She cares a lot for me 
really. You see I’ve — I’ve sort of brought her up, since 
she was eight years old. I think she might listen.” 

“Then let’s try,” he said quickly, but stood still with 
knit brows, his keen eyes staring in front of him. “No. 
The car couldn’t make it. That train’s an express. Air- 
plane would do it — if we could get one?” 

I shook my head hopelessly. 

He thought for another second or two, and then 
started for the telephone. I followed and stood in a kind 
of daze as he pushed his quest. First it was the telephone 
operator that faced him. In no time, he was talking with 
one of the newspaper offices. Then it was the airdrome 
of the Curtis Company. In less than five minutes from 
the time he had started, he came out of the booth with a 
set to his jaw and a glint in his eye that meant success. 

“We’ll make it,” he said. “You’re game?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “I’ll do anything. Are we really 
going to fly?” 

H E nodded, smiling like a boy, and hurried me 
back to the street. He whisked me into his car 
again, and from there down to the nearest Hudson River 
wharf. He left me in the car while he went looking 
for a boat. It seemed an age before he came back. 

There was a man with him into w f hose hands he evi- 
dently was putting the car. He helped me out and took 
me down a long line of dirty docks till we came to one 
along side of which lay a tug. We ( Continued on page 100) 


The three stood facing me. “Sister," 
said Helen, “This is Courtney" 









'T' HOUGH the French Revolution set 
* the earth a-rocking in the late eigh- 
teenth century as did the World-War in 
the early twentieth , not one hair of mi- 
lady's head was touched thereby , Tresses, 
long and flowing indeed remained fashion- 
able when other means of enhancing 
loveliness were greatly curtailed by denial 
of luxurious trappings to profligate aris- 
tocracy. All of which is brought home to 
us anew after well-nigh a ceniury-and-a- 
half by the photoplay version of (i The Two 
Orphans.” 

With photograph of Lillian Gish 
in “Orphans of the Storm’* 
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With Photograph of Doris Keane in “Romance” 
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P^ EFORE Broadway and the permanent 
wave had made their way northward, 
dignity was the keynote of ladies of fashion, 
evidence whereof is furnished by the coiffure 
of that day. Today’s inheritance of those 
times is confined chiefly to certain jewelled 
pendants adorning many an unrevealed 
though shell-life ear. Edward Sheldons 
play, “ Romance,” and its photoplay replica 
bring home to us the difference between that 
day and ours in matters of coiffure as well 
as custom. 
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girls rhymed with curls. Quaint and 
old-fashioned do ringlets seem to us now , 
yet despite this they helped to make 
Beauty still more beautiful — and the 
old family album proves this. Norma 
Talmadge proves it, too, in “ Smilin’ 
Through,” with her telling personality 
and unusual beauty enhanced by the 
coiffures and costumes she brings back 
to us from a day the modern world hasn't 
quite left behind. 






With photograph of Norma Talmadge 
in “Smilin' Through.** 
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]\TOT so many years ago, Beauty was not 
accredited to either short-haired women 
or to longhaired men. But as oft occurs with 
other forms of milady’s toilette, “ bobbing ” 
has developed arts quite of its own. From 
the Castle Clip of pre-war days to the present 
undulations of women s crowning glory is a 
metamorphosis indeed. And even though 
adhering to the contention that men grow 
weaker and wiser, who will deny that mem- 
bers of the fair sex attain greater and greater 
beauty year after year regardless of whether 
deeds of omission or commission are thus 
invoiced. 
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With Portrait Study of Constance Talmadge 


He pulled me to him ... I heard 
Father moving about below and I 
scarcely breathed 


Tarnished 



An Old, Old Story 
With a New Ending 


I COULDN’T sleep the 
night Angus McNeil 
came to our cabin. I’m 
going to call him Angus, for 
if I should put his real name 
down you would know it. 

Everybody does. 

But I couldn’t sleep. He’d 
come to the mountain at sun- 
set and I let him in with my 
hand on Wolf’s collar. 

He said, “Could you give 
me a shake-down for the 
night and a bite to eat — 
bread and cheese — pretty 
little girl?” 

“Would corn pone and 
bacon do as well?” I asked, 
tossing the curls out of my 
eyes. 

“Anything would do as 
well if I can look at you!” he 
answered, lifting down his 
knapsack from his back and pulling his cap off. His eyes 
looked as though he were kissing me and I felt a blush 
steal up from my heart. 

The sun touched his hair and it was ruddy, tipped with 
flame. He turned around quickly and saw my tell-tale 
eyes. 

“So you like me?” he laughed. 


“Born here in the mountains?” 

I nodded. 

“Time you were married! No, don’t toss up your little 
chin. Do you know that you are like the little flowers you 
see under green-black leaves on the mountain-side, with 
your honey-white skin and your flower lips!” 


” T THOUGHT if 1 should 
1 write it down it might 
help me to forget." She had 
much to forget , had this sad - 
eyed girl who was thrown into 
the world* s ferment at sixteen. 
Few mature women could 
hate home the burden that 
was placed on her shoulders, 
a burden that made her gaunt, 
hollow-eyed and old before 
her lime. But read her titid 
experience. 


H E followed me out to the lean-to; sat down on the 
oak settle and kept his eyes on me as I moved about 
and laid out the supper. I wished I’d put on my rose 
dress. 

“Come here!” he said suddenly. 

The table was between us and I gave him one defiant 
look. 

“Come here!” he said again. 

My hands were icy cold; I was filled with panic and 
strange, delicious fear. I went over and stood before him, 
scarlet-cheeked. 

“Black and white and red,” he said, and reached out 
and caught my wrist. 

I pulled away and the flicker of a smile touched his lips. 
“How old are you?” 

“Sixteen,” I answered. 


I WAS intoxicated. I’d never heard anyone talk like 
that before. Then I snatched my wrist away, for I 
heard plodding, heavy footsteps. Father. I set the table 
almost blindly, trembling a little, while this stranger and 
my father talked. I laid out the cream and the wild 
strawberries, and great mugs of milk, and the fresh loaf 
and butter. The stranger and Father took their seats 
without a word and never glanced at me. 

Father smelled of the barn and the fields, and as I 
passed behind the stranger’s chair I caught the odor of 
tweed and tobacco, and something else faint and sugges- 
tive, like cologne water. 

While I served them I stole glimpses at his face. He 
had ruddy hair and a brown face with a masterful mouth, 
and white teeth like the pebbles on the river edge. 

He never looked at me. 

“Show him his room,” Father growled when they were 
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He brought the 
thong down 
across my shoul- 
ders . I cow- 
ered and shrank 


through, pointing with his thumb to the ceiling. 

I showed him the plastered room with the white 
pillow-shams and the pink bowl and pitcher. He didn’t 
look about; he just went to the window and pulled it up 
and leaned out without a word. I stole over beside him. 

T HE mountains were purple and the sky above 
winked with white Stars. We could hear the river 
running over the stones and see the pointed black pines 
at the edge. 

“Lord, if I could paint that!” he said aloud, and then 
he turned around and saw me. 

He caught my arm — next day the mark was there — 
and pulled me to him. I heard Father moving about be- 
low and I scarcely breathed. Then he cupped ray face 
in his hands and pressed his lips warm against mine for an 
endless heart beat. When I tore myself from him at last, 
it was as though he had drained all my strength away. 

Father was standing glowering in the candlelight when 
I came downstairs. He scowled at me and came a step 
nearer and pointed to the white stuff of my dress that was 
torn. 

“He done that!” he growled through his beard and his 
eyes were like little live coals. 


H E went over to the wall and pulled down the leather 
thong. I cowered back by the settle whispering, 
“Oh, don’t! Father, don’t!” 

He didn’t look at me, but just began snapping it 
through the air so it. whistled, and then he said hoarsely, 
“Come!” 

I stumbled to the door and followed him, shivering in 
the cool mountain air. He led me out behind the barn. 

I crouched down against the wooden shed, and then he 
brought the thong down across my shoulders and I 
cowered and shrank and bit my lips. Again and again 
and again, until I was on my knees begging him to stop 
with clasped hands. His eyes were red like a ferret’s, and 
all I could see was that awful uplifted arm. He left me 
there sobbing under the stars. 

I crept at last up to my chamber under the eaves. I 
burned and smarted and I could only lie and toss and 
moan through the night. 


N EXT morning Angus didn’t look at me. Just 
nodded, “Morning,” and went strolling out with 
Father to the pasture. I had put on my last year’s pink 
chambray and bound. up my curls. He didn’t come back 
all morning and I was lingering by the door thinking awful 

thoughts; how I’d 
steal out to the river 
at sundown — when I 
felt his hands under 
my arms. I pulled 






C iOw w 


He stood there star- 
ing . . . and then flung 
out of the room without 
even stopping for his hat 


away from him, fighting like a mountain cat and my hair 
came unpinned and fell about my shoulders. 

He caught my two wrists in his one hand and said very 
softly, “So you love me, little tiger-lily!” 

“I hate you!” I whispered, while the tears rolled over 
my cheeks. 

“You love me,” he said. “Shall I leave you here to 
marry a mountain boy and grow heavy-footed and dull 
with grubby little brats clinging to your skirts? Shall I?” 

I heard a voice faint as the whisper of a spring in the 
hills, “Take me!” 

He told me what to do then. How I must meet him at 
the crossroads at mid-day. 

I LAID out my father’s dinner next day. I had gotten 
up at dawn to bake and 1 made a cream cake and pies 
and bread to last through the week. Then I put my night 
gown and my Bible in the little bag that had been my 
mother’s and went down to the crossroads to meet my lover. 

His name was Angus McNeil, and he was an artist — 
that was all he told me. I knew that I was committing 
sin. But even if I went to hell, it didn’t seem to me then 
that it would be worse than having Father beat me after 
he’d come back from seeing the Gillian boys and drinking 
their moonshine. 

Angus was like a god to me, or one of those men I’d 
read about, like Bertie Cecil in “Under Two Flags.” 


Angus didn’t speak to me, just looked at my shoes 
white with mountain dust. He took away my bag and I 
saw him scowling straight ahead. I had on the hat one of 
the summer ladies had given me and the brooch that had 
been Mother’s. 

He sat behind me in the train on the other side, and 
after a while I fell asleep. 

W E came into a great city late that night. It was 
Washington. I was frightened at the roar and the 
lights and clung to Angus’ arm. All those people — I had 
never seen so many people in all my life before! 

He bought me clothes and shining slippers with little 
buckles and a hat with long streamers and made me wear 
my curls down my back. 

“You’re so good to me,” I whispered. “If I work for 
you all the days of my life how shall I thank you enough?” 
He turned aside his head and didn’t answer. 

I suppose I ought to tell you now how happy I was, 
but I can’t. I was never quite so happy in my life! 

Angus had two rooms in New York that he called a 
“studio.” They were rooms in the top of an old house 
with latticed windows and sloping walls. The paper was 
old and faded and in places it hung loose, and he had only 
very little furniture, an easel and stacks of canvases and 
an open fireplace where he burned coals. 

It was wonderful to me. I planted purple pansies in 
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T HE days were 
different then, 
every night some- 
one came thump- 
ing up the stairs, 
and soon there 
would be a crowd 
sitting about the 
fireplace and I 
would listen in my 
corner, with my 
heart warm when 
Angus’ eyes would 
meet mine across 
the firelit room, 
just the flicker of 
a glance, a hidden 
smile. I listened to 
all they said and 
after a while I be- 
gan to understand. 

I used to steal 
out to the stove 
and make a great 
pot of steaming 
coffee and biscuit 
while they all sat 
and smoked. 

Once Dick came 
out and helped me, 
and then pinioning 
my arms behind 
me, he kissed me in 
the hollow of my 
throat. I drew back and 
hit him with all my 
might. He straightened 
up and held out his hand, 
“Sorry, my mistake!” he 
said. 

I was happy, so happy. 
( Continued on page 82) 


strawberry boxes and had them on the window ledge, and 
I hung my dresses on the hooks behind the door and made 
a curtain to go over them. 


E ARLY in the morning I used to go out with my little 
basket on my arm and do the marketing — rosy 
apples, corn and sweet potatoes. I used to bake over the 
queer stove with all its cocks that Angus showed me 
how to use. 

I waited for him at night behind the latticed window, 
and he would come running up the stairs and catch me in 
his arms and call me, “Wildflower,” or “Posy,” or one of 
the names he made up each day. 

When he would paint, I would sit quiet as a mouse pre- 
tending to put darns in his old shirts, but really watching 
him. Sometimes he would fling down his brush and cry, 
“Come here, you little sweet thing!” and I would run into 
his arms. 

We didn’t know anybody; we lived just for each other. 
I loved to sweep and bake and market and I never 
dared to leave the neighborhood where we lived for the 
roar of the elevated trains frightened me, and I scur- 


1 held the dear green dress to me . . . “Posy/* he 
said, “don’t look at me like that” 


ried across the streets like one of our mountain rabbits. 

Once Angus gave me a dollar to spend for myself. 
When I came back, he asked, “What did you buy, 
wicked one?” and I showed him my finger where I’d put 
a plain ring that looked like gold and was a wedding ring. 

He frowned and wouldn’t speak to me; and I felt as 
though my heart would break. I hid it away then on a 
piece of ribbon about my neck. It turned green where 
the gold wore away but I used to polish it when I was alone. 
Then one night someone came climbing the stairs to 
our room and hammered on the door and flung it open 
crying, “Hi, old scout, where have you been keeping 
yourself!” 

Angus growled and said, waving to me as I sat cross- 
legged on the couch trimming a hat, “This is Posy, Dick!” 
Dick smiled and bowed and then sat down and began to 
talk to Angus. I just listened. It was a new language 
about illustrators and poets and players. Angus got ex- 
cited and stood up and began walking up and down the 
room smoking hard and saying, “I’ve got to see the old 
bunch, Dick! Been out of touch. What do you think of 
this?” He went over to the corner and reached down for 

some of the can- 


vases. 

Dick just 
thumped him on 
the back. 

“Man, but I’m 
green - eyed,” he 
said, “you’ve got 
the stuff!” 




TS"5“ The Ugly Ducklin s 

A eldest, a beauty, 

with wonderful golden hair and blue eyes, then Kate 
with brown hair and eyes to match, and I, the ugly 
duckling. I was fifteen years old, my hair was a horrid 
red and my face was covered with great brown freckles. 

I was named Elizabeth, Bess for short, Betty to Daddy. 

Sue played the piano and sang from morn till night, 
while Kate painted and embroidered; needless to say my 
mother was immensely proud of them. 

I had no accomplishments and they were ashamed of 
me. Knowing this, I tried to overcome my awkwardness 
but only made matters worse. 

Whenever company came I always mortified my 
mother and sisters, and instead of waiting till we were 
alone they would reprimand me publicly, and, being of 
a sensitive nature, I would run out to the barn, lie face 
down on the hay and cry, wishing I were dead. Billy, 
my beautiful white collie, would usually find me after 


awhile, and forget- 
ting my troubles 
I’d romp with him. 
I knew’ I’d never 

Rprnmpc thp S u)an a latly ’ for didn’t they 
Becomes me o wan say , never wollM? x 

often told them if they 
were samples I’d pray to l>e excused. Mother took me 
upstairs one day after I had told my sisters this and said: 

E LIZABETH, I cannot endure this, and I shall lock 
you in until you learn to treat your sisters with 
respect.” I happened to glance into my mirror and I 
saw both Sue and Kate laughing at me. This w r as too 
much, and running to the mirror I put both my fists 
completely through it. Mother knew why I did it, yet 
she turned and boxed my ears soundly, and told me she 
intended sending me away somewhere. Then she w r ent 
out, locking the door behind her, and I threw myself 
down on the floor and cried. 

Peter, my big gray cat, must have heard me, for he 
came and scratched at the window screen. I climbed 
out on the roof to get him. And then I thought of 
good, kind Daddy cutting hay up in the field. I wanted to 


I scooped some 
of the mud off 
my shoes ... It 
struck him on 
his immaculate 
collar 


r HIS is the story of a rebellious nature that finally 
finds its way to happiness . It is such a vivid 

picture from life that True Story s editors have agreed 
that it deserves the hundred dollar prize for July , 



I was so nervous that 
Daddy looked at me 
earnestly. . . My heart 
was in my throat 


For 
awhile 
everything 
went along fine, 
then Sue met George 
Graham, whose father 
kept a department store in 
Boston, and he came to spend 
his vacation with us, so they once 
more began to l>cg me not to disgrace them. I hated 
him at once l>ecause lie teased me, but I tried to keep 
my promise and would have, only — I had fifty little 
ducklings and they got out of their pen and started for 
the marsh, back of the house. I had read in The Farm , 
a paper we took, that ducklings should never be allowed 
to go near a pond on account of blood-suckers. Not 
stopping to think, I picked up a basket and waded, shoes 
and all, into that black mud. 

I succeeded in getting them and was on my way back 
intending to dry them off in the kitchen. But luck was 
against me. At the back porch where I stopped to 
wash my feet, I came face to face with George, who 
liegan to laugh at my predicament. My face turned 
the color of my hair, and before I knew it I had scooped 
some of the mud off my shoes and had thrown it at him. 
It struck him on his immaculate collar, but he kept 
right on laughing. I could have killed him. Then 
Mother appeared, and leading me into the house, said: 

“Oh, Eliza beth, what have you done? Mr. Graham 
wants to marry Sue — ” 

“Well, tell him to take her and get out,” I interrupted. 
“But I’ll get some satisfaction knowing how he is going 


be with him, 
so I jumped — and 
lay where I fell. I 
hoped I would die. But 
no such luck — I just sprained 
my ankle. 

After awhile I reached Daddy and told 
him my troubles, and asked him why I was so 
different from my sisters. 

How he comforted me as he said: “You 
just as I want you, a child of nature. Come with me.” 

Together we entered the house. Daddy took me into 
the parlor where Sue was singing her head off, and Kate 
embroidering. I don’t -remember ever seeing Daddy 
mad before, and I felt sorry, because he was deacon of 
our church. 

“Girls,” said Daddy, “for some time I’ve watched you 
and I am ashamed of you and your silly airs, and es- 
pecially the way you treat your little sister. And if you 
continue I shall find a way to punish you, old as you are. 
Furthermore, from now on you will get up in the morn- 
ing and help your mother, and remember, don’t let me 
speak again.” Then turning to Mother he continued, 
“Don’t ever again tell our Betty you will send her away. 
As for Sue and Kate, I want you to teach them to work.” 

Mother began to cry. But Daddy only patted me 
and went back to the field. 


S OMEHOW I felt guilty and set about washing the 
dishes. Mother came over and kissed me. After 
that I would have gone through fire for her. Sue vol- 
unteered to iron, and Kate started to prepare the 
vegetables. 
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yours 
couldn't win 
anything. 
Say, why 
don’t you get 
a good 
horse?” 


W ELL, I 
didn’t 
care what he 
said about me, 
but he should 
not talk about 
Kitty so, quick as 
a flash, I jumped to 
the ground and 
slapped his face, and I 
was so mad I drove 
straight over to the race- 
track and entered Kitty. 

Judge Haven said: “You are a 
smart girl, Betty, and I know you 
will win.” He told me how to feed 
Kitty to get the most speed out of 
her, and that I must work her out on 
the track every day. It was not till 


to get stung.” And I ran upstairs, tossing my head. 

Mother didn’t say any more, fearing an outburst. 

Left to myself, I began to wonder why I am so fiery, 
just like my hair. No wonder I was hot-headed. — - 
Sue was going to lie married, while I never would be. 
Well, I would stay with Daddy and Mother and perhaps 
she would learn to love me, I soliloquized. And then I 
thought, “If I ever should marry. I’ll bet my husband 
will he proud of me.” 


M Y confidante in those days was Kitty, our mare. 

Whenever my family missed me they knew where 
to look. I used to put my arms around her glossy neck 
and tell her my troubles, and she would whinney so 
softly. And other times when I felt all full of wildness. 
I’d harness her, and with Billie we would drive along 
some woods road, stopping to drink in the beautiful 
scenery. And it seemed that all nature talked to me, 
and often I took pencil and paper and wrote the strange 
conversations I had with myself. Daddy said I was a 
child of nature and no one understood me except him. 
Anyway, these trips did lots to help me. 

One morning Daddy said, as we were eating break- 
fast, “I need some grain. Can you go to the village for 
me, Betty?” 

“Sure I can,” I answered. 

As I drove along I noticed the posters announc- 
ing our Agricultural Fair for September 26-7- 
8, and while I was reading who should 
come along but Harold Westlake, that 
horrid New York boy who spends his 
summers in our village. He has 
so much money you can’t 
count it, they say. Upon 
seeing me he began to 
grin, and said: 

“Hulloa, Carrot 
Top! You and 
your old horse 
going to win the 
hundred 
dollars?” 

“No, we’re 
not,” I an- 
swered. 

“No, that 
old horse of 


later that I realized what I had done. I knew if my 
folks ever heard about it they would put a stop to it. 

I felt sorry that I had undertaken it when I saw how 
thin Kitty was growing, and one morning Daddy said, 
“Betty, are you sure you feed the mare well; she’s get- 
ting thin; increase the corn.” I felt guilty, and if any- 
one spoke suddenly. I’d jump a foot. 

The days dragged and I was still starving Kitty, but 
as I rubbed her down I noticed how beautifully slim her 
legs were and how fine her coat was. And then one day, 
as I drove over the track, one of the men said, “I'll 
bet on her. She’s in trim.” Kitty had been a race 
horse once, so she knew just what was expected of her, 
and she enjoyed it too. 


T HE first day of the Fair I awoke bright and early 
and went out to the stable to find Kitty munching 
hay, which I immediately took away from her, giving 
her some oats instead. Then I saw Daddy coming, so 
I hurried out, calling him to follow, as I wished to ask 
him something. I was so nervous that Daddy looked 
at me earnestly and said: 

“Betty, I have noticed that you don’t seem well, now 
tell me what it is.” 

My heart was in my throat and for once I was deceit- 
ful to dear Daddy. I 
began to cry, confess- 
ing that the only 
thing that 
was worry- 
ing me was 
that I was 
afraid we 
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would all go to the Fair in the automobile and I wanted 
to go with him in the buggy. Imagine my joy when he 
said, “That’s a happy thought, Betty. And we’ll start 
early, too.’’ 

When we reached the Fair grounds Daddy decided to 
tie Kitty in the shade and we wandered off looking over 
the live stock. I was trying to lose Daddy, but he re- 
fused to be lost, and I knew I must get Kitty over to the 
stables. At last I saw Uncle Jim, and then as he and 
Daddy began talking crops, I said I was 
going over to the grand-stand. 

I untied Kitty and drove 
quickly to the stables, not 

any too soon either, as "j 

they gave me final 
instructions which. 

I’m sorry to say, 

I hardly heard. 

I felt queer, 
and, laying 
my head for 
a minute 
against 
Kitty’s neck, 
whispered a 
little prayer. 

Kitty 
seemed to 
hear, for she 
whinnied and 
rubbed her 
velvet nose 
against 
my cheek. 

Seated 
in the 
sulky I 
drove 
Kitty up 
to the 
judge’s 
stand. I 
heard 
murmur of 
surprise, but 
doggedly 
kept my 
head turned 
from the 
crowd. I re- 
meml>er hear- 
ing the word 
“go.” A n d 
believe me we 
did go! 

I didn’t 
guide my horse 
at all. The fact 
is, I forgot to. I 
shut my eyes for a 
minute, and when I ven- 
tured to look up we were 
alone and halfway around the 
track. 

1 SAID: “Merciful heavens, Kitty, we are disgraced, 
we are beaten.” 

I drove back rather crestfallen, and wished they would 
stop cheering at my downfall. And then Daddy was 
lifting me from the sulky and Kitty was blanketed. I 
managed to ask if the black horse won, and was told that 
Kitty had won by a full length. I went all limp and 
when I came to George was bathing my face with his 
handkerchief and I said: 



“Gee, I guess you like me after all,’**and tried to grin. 
“I should say I do,” he answered. 

Daddy said: “We are proud of you, dear. But you 
should have told us.” 

On the way home I reached over for Daddy’s hand 
and asked him if he could ever forgive me. He said, 
“There is nothing to forgive.” And I took his hand and 
held it tight against my cheek. 

We stopped in the village to make some purchases, 
and Harold Westlake came over with 
his father just as we were about to 
leave and raising his hat he 
said: 

“Allow me to 
congratulate 
you. Miss 

\ He men way. 

W SI III ill You and the 

111 ! 1 ijlii | i f\ I i P i H ; I’id,:; horse were 

■ ■■ both thor- 

y| k ifcMlt o ugh bre ds 

\ , V- in t h a t 

' race . ’ ’ 

Since he 
was behav- 
ing so well, 
I tried to 
answer 
him prop- 
e r 1 y . 
Then Mr. 
Westlake 
asked 
Daddy 
some ques- 
t i o ns 
about the 
old Brim- 
b 1 e c o r n 
place that 
adjoins our 
farm. He 
wanted to 
buy it for a 
s u m m e r 
home, he 
said. Daddy 
offered h i s 
help and 
even asked 
them to 
dinner. 

It was 
three o’clock 
when they ar- 
r i ve d — Mr. 
and Mrs. 
Westlake and, 
of course, 
Harold. I 
could not 
help thinking 
it strange that 
such perfectly 

nice people could have such a son, although he was nice 
enough before them, and took interest in my ducks and 
helped me pick a bouquet. 

W E paired off as we started for the Brimblecorn 
place. Daddy and Mr. Westlake, Mother and 
Mrs. Westlake, with Harold and me in the rear. 

It seemed that they intended putting me up a modern 
house of about twenty-five rooms. Gee, that took my 
breath away. Harold, seeing ( Continued on page 84) 


I was hot and cold . . . 
“I wonder if you know 
how beautiful you are!’* 
said he 
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The Fucure 


The Witchery, Mystery 
and Lure of Far Ceylon 


A RUSSIAN princess 
/l tells a life story and 
a prophecy which the Wild- 
est imagination might reject. 
What strange, occult force 
did the man she \new as 
Ram Lai possess that he 
could ditine the future with 
such uncanny power ? 


*T, 


To my 
horror I saw an enor- 
mous snake curled up in 
the middle of the bed ... For one 
second 1 remained paralyzed with terror 


T HE most curious adventure of my life became 
curious only twenty-five years or so after it had 
occurred, which fact only adds to its singularity. 
I will not attempt to explain it, but will tell it briefly 
just as it happened. 

In the year 1887, our steamer stopped at Ceylon on its 
way to Bombay. We had had very hot weathpr in the 
Red Sea, and all the passengers rejoiced at the thought 
of being able to spend a few days in a pleasant hotel. As 
it happened, none of the passengers had ever before 
visited the wonderful island about which we had heard 
so much. So curiosity reached a high pitch as the first 
palms appeared in sight. 

We dropj>ed anchor at about three in the afternoon, 
and were immediately surrounded by a crowd of Malays 
and Cingalese in the most primitive of garments, who 
climbed on board our steamer, almost before it had 
entered the harbor of Colombo, and hastened to display 
before our l>ewildered eyes pearls, precious stones, and 
all kinds of jewelry. The scene was very amusing, and 
its local character absolutely different from anything I 
had ever seen, even in Egypt or Constantinople. 


I T took us some time to find our way through the yell- 
ing, screaming crowd which surrounded us, so that 
we only reached the Oriental Hotel at about five in the 
afternoon. We were shown into clean, but bare rooms, 
the furniture consisting only of a bed, one table, and a 
chair. The hotel was built in bungalow style with a quan- 
tity of creepers growing on its white walls, which almost 
obstructed the view from the windows, so that I had to 
push them aside in order to see what went on below. 

It was hot, and when I had dressed for dinner, and 
was going down, I told the maid not to close the shut- 
ters, so as to allow as much air as possible to get into 
the room. In my ignorance of the peculiarities of the 
country, and especially of the ferocity of its mosquitoes, 
I forgot to put back the screens which I had taken out 
of the window, in order to see better what was going on 
in the courtyard. 

The dining-room was almost full when my husband 
and I entered, and I found that my traveling companions 
had not been able to secure a separate table for our party, 
but that a stranger, an Englishman, occupied a place at 
its extreme end. While the meal was proceeding, we 
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started talking with him — I don’t remember now under 
what pretext — and he told us some curious things about 
the different temples in the island. He turned out to 
be one of the directors of the Bank of Colombo and he 
told* us he had lived in Ceylon for twelve years, having 
only left it twice for short visits to England. 

“'VT'OU know one gets to like the place,” he said, “in 

I spite of its climate, which is most trying for Euro- 
peans. But it has a charm of its own to which one suc- 
cumbs. Perhaps I shall surprise you when I tell you 
that in this island one may find fortune-tellers that are 
the genuine thing, not fakes like those charlatans, ad- 
vertisements of whom appear on pages of our newspapers 
at home. They are powerful personalities, beside whom 
even the Indian ones are tyros not worth mentioning.” 

I laughed and asked Mr. Morton whether it would 
not be possible to see one of these soothsayers. He 
promised he would do his best to gratify my wish in 
that respect, and then began relating some of his own 
experiences in the country. His conversation was so 
interesting, that we continued talking with him out on 
the terrace of the hotel after dinner. It was a wonder- 
ful Eastern night, soft azure sky with thousands of stars. 
The magic of the landscape stretched before us, as bright 
and clear as in the daytime, but with tints of pale pink, 
blue, and gray, which were as beautiful as they were 
rare to our northern eyes. 

It was close upon midnight when we separated to 
meet again the next morning, when Mr. Morton prom- 
ised to take us on an excursion to the interior of the 
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island. We were to stay two days in Colombo, and 
then go to Kandy before embarking again for Bombay. 

I WAS very tired after the exciting day, and I went up 
early to my room. The windows were wide open, 
and my first care was to close the shutters before light- 
ing the gas. I then began leisurely to undress. I had 
my night garments on already when I bethought myself 
that it was still very hot, and that it would be a wise 
thing to take the counterpane from my bed. As I lifted 
it off, a hissing sound made me drop the cloth sud- 
denly. And to my horror I saw an enormous snake 
curled up in the middle of the bed, its head turned in 
my direction. 

For one second I remained paralyzed with terror, then 
I gave a scream which brought the servants to my room 
in haste. I was by that time past speaking, and could 
only point my finger toward the reptile, which did not 
seem in the least troubled by the noise, but kept looking 
at us with its dreadful black eyes, and stretching out 
its neck. I then noticed that it had about its neck a 
ring bearing a golden bangle. 

My husband who had heard my cries of distress came 
up at that moment and was about to kill the reptile, 
when one of the Cingalese servants who was in the room 
raised his hand and exclaimed: 

“No touch, Sahib! 'No touch, if the heaven-born 
may please! It belong to Ram Lai.” 

“Who is Ram Lai?” I asked. 

We were informed that Ram Lai was an Indian sooth- 
sayer of great renown who happened to be in Colombo, 
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and who among other peculiarities always went about with 
half a dozen snakes curling around his neck, or stuffed 
inside his shirt. The snakes were considered holy. 

“But surely you do not expect me to go to bed with 
that thing?” I exclaimed. “If you don’t wish to kill it, 
then give me another room. I can’t remain here in 
company with that creature. And by the way, how 
did it get in?” 

A Cingalese pointed toward the open window’. 

“We must get Ram Lai here,” said the manager who 
had just arrived. “It is the only way to get rid of it. 
We cannot kill the creature, it might bring about a rev- 
olution.” In my excitement I had forgotten completely 
about the scantiness of my dress. But the manager 
show r ed keenly his discomfort. “If you will step here, 
madam,” he said, “I shall see that you get another room 
at once.” 

“But my baggage,” I cried. “All my things — I can- 
not leave them here!” 

“Your baggage will be cared for,” the manager assured 
me. “Please step in the next 
room while w T e try and find 
Ram Lai.” 


AM LAL is here,” said a 


turned I saw a white-bearded 
man with an expression of 
serenity, such as I had seldom 
seen on a human countenance, 
standing before me. I low’ he 
had come in, nobody had no- 
ticed. There w’as something 
uncanny about his sudden 
appearance. 

“Don’t be frightened, 
madam,” he said in a soft, 
rich voice. “My child w ill do 
you no harm unless you attack 
it. And though you know’ it 
not, his presence in your room 
and in your bed means much 
good to you. It will procure 
for you the protection of the 
gods when the hour of your 
danger shall strike.” 

I looked upon the man in 
complete astonishment. He 
w r as talking in a quiet, low 
tone, and his English was good 
except for its accent. He 
looked kind, almost benevo- 
lent, as he stood there in his 
pure white garments, with a 
long beard falling low r over his 
chest. 

“Don’t move now%” he cau- 
tioned. “I am going to call 
it.” 

He stretched out one hand 
to the serpent, then began to 
hum a melancholy tune which 
was something betw r een a song 
and a complaint. The snake 
raised its head as it listened, 
and slowly began to uncoil 
itself. Its size seemed gigan- 
tic, and instinctively I moved 
toward the door of the room. 

The reptile descended from the bed, and with one swift 
movement was at the feet of Ram Lai. There it raised 
itself from the ground almost to its full length, and 
began entwining itself around his neck and body. 


At the door . . . stood Ram 
Lai himself in his snowy gar- 
ments. He informed me that 
his “children” were asleep, 
and would not trouble me 


At last it brought its hideous nose close to the man’s 
mouth, upon which it deposited what must have been 
meant for a kiss* Ram Lai continued humming his song, 
and then began caressing the serpent as one would a 
baby, until at last he induced it to enter a bag which he 
had held open all the time, and which he hung about his 
throat after he had securely tied it. The w f hole thing 
lasted only a few minutes. 


W HEN I had recovered my voice I tried to thank 
Ram Lai, but he waved me away. 

“I do not deserve your gratitude, madam,” he said. 
“It is but natural I wished to get back my child. If you 
wish, I can do you some good. If you come to see me, 
I shall tell you what to expect later on in your life.” 

Before I had had time to reply to his strange invi- 
tation, the man had vanished as mysteriously as he had 
api>eared, leaving me with the idea that I had been made 
the victim of Indian jugglery, such as I had heard w’as 
so often practised in the East. ( Continued on pageSH) 
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M Y mother had died 
shortly after my 
birth. I was an 
only child left entirely t« 
my own inclinations. To 
me, my father seemed a 

wonderful man; there was “If I am not mistaken that gown belongs to my wife” . . . The pleasant voice 

no true comradeship be- held a touch of reprimand 


tween us, yet, to him, my 

slightest wish was a command. He was fond of life and 
gayety. He belonged to a fast and wealthy clique and 
our home was always full of guests. As a child, I was 
accustomed to being led forth by my adoring nurse to be 
spoiled and flattered by my father’s friends. They called 
me “Little Princess” and no real princess ever received 
more attention and greater adulation. 

Although this environment was the worst possible for a 
young girl just budding into womanhood, at heart 1 
might have remained sweet and innocent had it not been 
for Yvonne La Rue. Yvonne was a young divorc6e and 
quite as theatrically ornamental as her name. She was 
a close friend of my father and made herself much at 
home with us. Her insolent eyes, veiled by drooping lids, 
her sardonic smile, her cool and superior manner, held 
the fascination of the Sphinx. She made me her special 
protegee, much to my father’s satisfaction. 

T HUS it was that during those pliant months of my 
girlhood I was guided by Yvonne’s opinions and 
Yvonne’s example. She was my confidante in all my 
youthful affairs. A certain young man had become very 
important in my eyes. My father did not like me to go 
with him. He said I was too young — but I think it was 


because the man had no financial standing. We had 
quite a scene about it one night. And it was Yvonne 
who at last calmed me. 

“Silly Little Princess,” she said, “to cry for love, 
when love is delusion. Foolish child, don’t you realize 
that you possess the greatest power in the world — the 
powder of perfect beauty. Learn to use it to your own 
advantage. Life is before you. Success awaits you if 
you but play the game and do not hold your charms so 
cheaply. Come here, ma clierie.” 

I went to her and she led me to a long mirror and 
pointed out to me all my most distinguishing features — 
the mass of my dark wavy hair, my deep, black eyes, my 
full but finely modeled lips, and the slender gracefulness 
of my body. She told me that I was the oriental type 
— dark and sensuous — the type that holds for men the 
greatest lure. 

At first my mind was a little shocked and a little 
bewildered. But as Yvonne continued to put such ideas 
into my mind in the days that followed, I began to thrill 
at the thought of my power to charm. 

And then one day Yvonne ran away with a man a 
little wealthier than my father. The shock was too much 
for poor Father. He had really loved her, and he pre- 


A Vamp Finds 
Her Soul 


A/TARCIA Morrell 
***• was filled with 
a longing common to 
many girls of her age. 
The steps she took to 
gratify this longing 
may meet with your 
disapproval. In fact, 
you may utterly con- 
demn her, but you will 
admit that for a nor- 
mal, healthy girl the 
temptations she had to 
meet were almost irre- 
sistible 
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fcrred death to life without her. He had lost all his 
fortune, too. But he did not think of the awful situation 
he would leave me in. And so I found myself suddenly 
alone in the world, and almost a pauper. 

The West had always held romance for me — not the 
raw and pioneer country, hut the cosmopolitan cities of 
the West. I resolved to go across the continent, for I 
could no longer bear the condescension of the people 
who had been my friends. I was not discouraged, how- 
ever, for I had confidence in my own charms. In my 
heart there still remained the poison of Yvonne's teach- 
ings. Her mocking voice still rang in my memory: 
“Love is delusion. The beauty of a woman is a powerful 
weapon to be used to bring the world to her feet.” 

My first efforts at finding work were a revelation to 
me. At first, secure in the thought of my superior up- 
bringing and education, I was condescending toward those 
whom I termed the “working class.” But after weeks of 
struggle and hoi>eless search, I came to understand that 
I was no better than any other working girl in spite of 
the accident of birth. I had many ugly and embarrassing 
exj>eriences. My good looks caused me much mortifica- 
tion. And my pride and self-respect suffered. But I 
kept up my courage by telling myself that opportunity 
would come some day; that I was not one doomed to 
failure. 

Then Fate again took a hand in my affairs and sent 
me Olga — my good angel. It was inevitable that we 
should meet — both lodging in a cheap, little hotel, both 


lonely, both fighting to wrest from life the means of 
daily existence. We became good friends. Through 
Olga, I secured the job (I had long ceased to call it a 
position) in the offices of the Alaskan Development 
Company. 

“You are so pretty, Marcia,” Olga said to me, “you 
will probably be annoyed by some of the good-for- 
nothing rich men at the office. Some of them have 
formed the habit of dropping in now and then on pretext 
of business, when their idea really is to look over the new 
girls.” 

“Well, Olga,” I replied, “you are far from homely. 
I’m surprised you haven't married a millionaire yourself, 
since there are so many opportunities.” 

Olga’s dark eyes flashed fire. “Marry a rich man! 
Wait until you see some of those lilv-fingered specimens 
that come around. Oh, I despise them. They think 
their money can buy any girl. They hang around and 
tempt us with pretty clothes and jewels. Why can’t 
they let us alone? As for me, I snap my fingers at them. 
I would rather die than sacrifice my birthright of love 
and happiness.” 

H ERE Olga launched into an impassioned tirade 
against the idle rich — both men and women. In 
the office, she was nicknamed “The Little Bolshevik.” 
Of Russian birth, with her dark, bobbed hair, and big, 
snapping black eyes, this name fitted her well. The 
whole office force was a little afraid of Olga. She was so 
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I was surprised to see a light burning in 
the children's nursery . . I saw Mar- 
cia Sherrill bending over Stubby’s 
little crib, her face white and 
drawn with anguish 


frank, so out-spoken, so fearless. She had a keen business 
mind and was so clever and capable that she practically 
managed everything and everybody. Even Wilmer 
Morland himself stood somewhat in awe of “The Little 
Bolshevik.” Wilmer was the General Manager, or at 
least that was his title. He always addressed Olga 
quite respectfully as “Miss Lusk,” but there were times 
when I surprised a look of positive hatred in his little, 
glinting eyes. lie studied her sometimes with covert 
calculation. 1 knew he hated Olga and feared her. 

O LGA had told me something of young Morland’s 
unsavory reputation. The Alaskan Development 
Company was a large concern with many branch offices. 
Morland’s wealthy father had secured this position for him 
thinking, possibly, that responsibility would put a check 
on his wildness. How I hated Wilmer Morland! Ac- 
customed as I was to men, I read aright the roving eye, the 
sensual mouth. In public, he did not deign tonoticeme, but 
he neglected no chance to talk to me in private. I was 
often summoned to his inner office on trifling errands. 
And always he threw out little hints, carefully worded in- 
sinuations. Then came the day when he made it clear 
to me what he wanted. I immediately left his employ. 


T HAT night, Olga 
paced the floor in her 
fury. And her voice was 
hoarse with emotion. 

“Marcia,” she said, “if 
I tell you something, will 
you swear before God never 
to repeat it to anyone?” 

I promised, and Olga 
went on: 

“Then, Marcia, here- 
after, you and I shall be 
avengers. We’ll constitute 
ourselves a committee of 
two to see that justice is 
done. Since we are but 
women, unfamiliar with 
the loop-holes of rotten 
laws made to favor the 
rich, we must wait for the 
proper moment to strike. 
Marcia, listen. This is not 
the first time that Wilmer 
Morland has proved him- 
self a beast. You repulsed 
him, but God help those 
who are weak. There was a 
young girl in our office — 
a young married woman 
she was. She and her 
husband were devoted to 
one another — but poor, of 
course. Her name was 
Mary Marr.” 

I started as Olga spoke 
the name, for the Marr 
suicide had been headlined 
in many a newspaper. 
“Mary was a sweet girl, 
but too fond of finery,” 
Olga went on. “It was the 
old story. Morland took 
advantage of her vanity and 
won her away from the man who 
loved her. The husband threatened 
to kill Morland, so he framed on 
Harry Marr and had the poor fellow sent up for life. 
Poor Marr died in prison, leaving Morland to make a 
plaything of Mary. He tired of her. There was ap- 
parently but one last resort left for her. When Mary 
was found dead, ‘suicide’ was the verdict. But, Marcia, 
Mary Marr did not commit suicide.” 

M Y shocked face must have held a question, for Olga 
went on more slowly. 

“No, not suicide. Mary Marr was murdered because 
she sought to clear her husband’s name. She believed 
him innocent. I hold absolute proof that it was through 
the deliberate agency of Wilmer Morland that this girl 
met her death. One day, in the office, I accidentally 
discovered a secret drawer. There were papers and 
letters.” 

“But, Olga,” I cried excitedly, “doesn’t Morland 
suspect that you know all this? If he does, surely your 
own life is not safe one moment while in his employ.” 

“Bah!” Olga replied, with a toss of her head, “I ni not 
afraid of him. He surmises that I know something of 
the affair; he watches me; he worries a little; but it 
amuses me to keep him guessing, and until he can find 
out just how much I do know he will be afraid to fire me. 
But I’m biding my time, and let him beware, for when I 
choose to strike, his money and his knowledge of crooked 
laws will avail him nothing.” 

Her story made a lasting impression on me, but again 
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my attention was directed toward finding employment. 
It was the Little Bolshevik who called my attention to an 
“ad” for a governess in one of the fashionable homes in 
the Crystal Lake Colony. I was not very fond of children, 
but I needed funds badly, and my education and up- 
bringing would be good credentials for such a position. 
Olga was quite confident I would be successful in getting 
the job. I told her that I would probably be much 
happier in such surroundings because environment 
meant so much to me. Her reply I shall never forget. 

“XT' OU are a dear, good girl, Marcia, and you deserve 

X success, but you have some foolish ideas about 
what success really is. You know, real success is not 
to l>e measured in material things. Money does not 
necessarily make one happy. There are many things 
it cannot buy, such as love, health, happiness and 
contentment.” 

I smiled at her earnestness. I had found a good “pal” 
in this little working girl, and I marvelled at the pain 
in my heart when we came to say good-by. At the 
Interurban Station she gave me a parting injunction. 

“Good-by, Marcia,” she said, “be a good girl, and 
remember that you can’t be happy without a clear con- 
science.” 

Dear Little Bolshevik! It was your sunny philosophy 
that enabled me to keep to the upper trail. 


I T was at Laurel Terrace that I applied for the position 
of governess. I was hardly prepared to find such a 
splendid mansion. Although Crystal Lake was an 
exclusive residential district. Laurel Terrace stood 
supreme among these fine estates. I had expected to 
find Mrs. Sherrill a typical society woman. Instead, 
here was a quiet, gentle, little person, absolutely colorle^ 
in looks and manner — a type that I could dominate. She 
seemed almost grateful to me for my application. She 
told me that she and her husband had but recently 
come West and that she was not acquainted in the city. 
She preferred the retirement of the suburbs and enter- 
tained but little. Although she had advertised for a 
governess for her little girl, she, herself, would be glad of 
a companion, too. The children had their own nursemaid, 
so my time would not be entirely occupied. I do not 
suppose she would have told me all these things had I 
not told her something of my own life. In fact, we dis- 
covered that we had mutual acquaintances in the East, 
and it developed that she had heard of my father. When 
I told her that my name was Marcia, she smiled pleas- 
antly. 

“Marcia! Why, that is my own Christian name also,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Sherrill’s manner of speaking made me feel at 
home at once. She asked me if it was convenient for me 
to begin my work immediately, ( Continued on page 90) 


"Such a message was 
never intended for my 
wife . . The scorn 
in his voice seared my 
heart like flame. 
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Will Be Remembered to the Day of Her Death 


I 


WAS born in a suburb of Chicago, the only child of 
a middle-aged couple. My father was foreman in 
a factory and we 


The relatives in P — were all strange to me. But I 
enjoyed myself immensely, as they were rather a careless 

happy - go - lucky lot. 



My mother had been a teacher until she was married at 
the age of thirty-nine, and my father had lived alone 
with his aged mother until she died. He was forty- 
three when he married my mother. I can remember that 
I used to envy the playmates whose mothers and fathers 
were young and jolly — even though my parents called 
these young parents foolish and giddy. My mother 
never came to my doll’s birthday party, and never saw 
the necessity of making mud pies. I was kept stiffly 
starched and uncomfortably clean all the time. 

T HE one dissipation of my childhood was a visit to 
my Aunt Helen. She was my mother’s sister, her 
junior by twelve years, and in every way different. She 
was unmarried, but had a far greater understanding of 
children than did my mother. Aunt Helen was a trained 
nurse and the superintendent of an orphanage in Chicago. 
She, came out every week, and quite often I spent week- 
ends with her at the asylum, and almost every summer 
she persuaded my mother to let me accompany her to 
the country on her vacation. I loved my mother in a 
fearing, dutiful sort of way, but I worshipped Aunt 
Helen with the fervor of feeling that must always be 
suppressed at home. 

My father’s relatives lived in a large city south of 
Chicago; but we seldom saw them and my mother did 
not care much for them. One winter, however, when I 
was just past sixteen , my father’s sister came to Chicago 
and invited me to return and spend the Christmas holi- 
days with her. My father was willing, as he was rather 
proud of me in his way, and wished his people to see me, 
but Mother did not wish me to go. It always seemed to 
me that she opposed everything that would give me any 
pleasure, as a matter of principle. My father very 
quietly accepted the invitation for me, however, and 
Mother's storming did no good, for I went. Father let 
me get a few new dresses, and I was an extremely happy 
child. I must have looked a child, indeed, for I was 
small for my age, and, as my hair was so heavy, I had 
not begun to think of putting it up in the least, but wore 
it in a thick braid down my back. As I have said, I 
had just passed my sixteenth birthday a few weeks before. 


Uncle John worked nights, so I would be all alone if 
Aunt Mary went, and I was willing and glad to go to my 
cousin Lou’s. I had been there before on the cars, and 
although it was an hour’s ride, I did not have to transfer, 
so felt no fear. Aunt Mary put me on, and I rode away. 

I arrived at Lou’s house about three in the afternoon, 
and found them all away. I stayed on the porch for a 
long time until I became cold, then walked up and down, 
but they did not return. It began to grow dark and then 
I gre\v a little w’orried. I did not know what to do. If I 
waited longer it w’ould be dark, for the midwinter days 
w r ere very short. Finally I decided to go to another 
cousin who lived in the w r est part of the city. I had been 
there once before and thought I could find the way. As 
I w’ent to the corner wdiere I had got off the street car, 
and waited, I w r as surprised to note that all the cars 
w’ent but one way, the w’ay I had been going w’hen I 
came from town. Then I remembered that Lou lived in a 
loop of the car line, and one had to go to a different place 
to catch the car for downtown. I did not know’ w’here to 
go. I might have inquired, but my mother had cautioned 
me so many times never to ask information of strangers, 
and told me lurid tales of the results of such imprudence, 
that I was afraid to. 


i 


DETERMINED to follow’ the car line back uptown 
and try to find a car there, so I started off and walked 
and w’alked. After a long time I came to the main city, 
but here I w r as puzzled. The carline w r as merged in with 
what seemed dozens of others, and in trying to follow 7 it, 
I found myself in a part of the business section I w’as 
sure I had never seen before. It w r as not long before I w T as 
hopelessly lost. 

I stopped before a shop window’ to consider my position. 
I w*as filled wdth terror. It was already dark, the city 
street lamps were all aglow’, and although all about w’ere 
crowds of holiday shoppers, yet I know’ that no lonely 
sailor marooned on a desert island ever felt more desolate 
than I did. 

I shall never forget that evening. The snow’ of the 
day before had melted, and the slush had been turned a 
dirty brown from the mud of ( Continued on page 72) 
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Z t/Lt/ LOVE assumes the role of 
j Blushing Bride not amid wedding 
bells but to the accompaniment of near- 
hysterics. Tempted by a round sum she is 
offered by the nephew of an old man-about- 
town t she plays the part of show-girl and 
dines and wines in the cabaret where she 
has nightly appeared in demure and 
Quaker-like control of the check-room. 
Her tete-a-tite party is interrupted by the 
unexpected arrival of Uncle Pottinger s 
irate spouse. Whereupon Coley Collins , 
who has admired Lulu from afar , rushes 
into the breach and explains that Lulu is 
really his bride and that the party is an 
impromptu celebration of the wedding. 
Reassured , Mrs. Pottinger insists that the 
event be continued at her own home , and 
has the guest-room arranged for the young 
couple s immediate occupancy. Only Uncle 
Pottinger s office as mayor saves the day 
and makes Lulu Coley s Blushing Bride. 

Photo of CUo MoyftoU at Lulu Lot* 
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F /L4/VZ SCHUBERT. despite 
his genius and beauty of soul, 
was of pathetically uncouth exterior . 
Lining chiefly in the spirit, he is 
uite unconscious of this when he 
] ays his heart at the feet of his pupil 
Mitzi. The daztled girl accepts his 
offer of marriage and strives to com- 
pel her heart to respond to that of the 
man whose genius she reveres, but 
who awakens no other feelings in her . 
When another man comes into 
Mitzi 1 s life and wins her love by his 
good looks, the musician proves his 
nobility and unselfishness by enabling 
the woman he loves to wed this man — 
incidentally, his closest friend. Then 
Schubert turns for comfort to Music, 
the Bride of His Soul. Of this 
union have been lorn immortal Schu- 
bert melodies, loved by all the world. 
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]\ JARJOLAINE L A CHES- 
1 VI NAIS and Jacl( Sayle arc the 
children of lovers who wed mates not 
of their own choice , but of their elders. 
Pomander Walk, was the scene of 
the entangled romances of Marjolaine 
and Jack's parents , and both are 
irresistibly drawn back to its quaint 
charms with their early love-dream 
still fragrant in their hearts. Mar- 
jolaine becomes the pride and darling 
of the gossipy yet friendly little com- 
munity , and when Lieutenant Jack 
Sayle meets her in scented rose- 
bower, the romance of an earlier day 
is reborn. Both their parents are 
irate when the youthful amour is dis- 
covered. But the perfume of the 
roses and heliotrope of Pomander 
Walk revive the old romance t as it has 
intrigued the new , and the garlanded 
rose-bowers blush happily 
double wedding. 
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M AURI CETTE, used from child- 
hood as a tool for a thieving Fa gin, 
earns the sobriquet of " The Hotel Mouse" 
by her deftness and cunning . When 

the girl breaks into the suite of million- 
aire Wally Gordon at midnight , she is 
caught by him at his safe , Just as the 
hotel detective raps on the door . Wally 
proves as gallant as he is ingenuous . 
Touched by the tiny culprits distress 
and youthful beauty , he secretes her in his 
rooms for the night. Various complications 
result. Man and maid are forced into a 
mutually defensive intimacy and though 
the little waif is not instantly reformed , 
Wally with Dan Cupid ’ i help arouses 
her better nature , and life begins anew 
for her and Wally , with not even happiness 
stolen. 






An Actress Reveals 
Her Heart 


C ITTING before the foot- 
lights and gazing at the 
players , do you ever wonder 
what their lives are behind 
the painted curtains ? This 
true story will reveal all to 
you. Here you see life just 
as it is when the curtain 
falls and the footlights are 
dimmed . 



D uring my last two 

years in High School 
I had been a minor 
member of the dramatic 
stock company in my mid- 
dle-western home town. I 
was barely sixteen when I 
graduated, full of youthful 
ideals and expecta- 
tions, desiring more 
than anything else in 
all the world — edu- 
cation — knowledge. 

So I worked all 
through the summer 
season with the stock 
company, planning 
thereby to earn my 
way through the Uni- 
versity when autumn 
came. But in August 
my father’s health 
failed, so, when I received an offer to work in a vaudeville 
sketch at almost double my stock salary, I accepted most 
thankfully. 

When Mother wiped away her tears and whispered of 
her faith in me, I echoed her belief that I would come 
back to her just as good as I was leaving. 


I waa standing in the wings 
. . lifting my hand to his lips, 

he kissed each finger rapidly 

I gave to Peggy all of the heroine 
worship that girls are capable of giving 
to a woman who has suffered and can 
still smile. I thought of her as an ideal to follow, 
for she embodied all of the ideals that I hoped some day 
to acquire. I wandered, too, at Charles’ ratner indifferent 
manner toward her. As time went on he began to seek 
me, and talk to me at every possible opportunity of his 
ambition and hopes. 


O NE act I joined carried five men and one girl, besides 
myself. She w r as the wife of the manager and was 
featured in the act. I had met her at rehearsals, and before 
we were out a week I was calling her Peggy and she 
was calling me Faith. (I might as well use my own given 
name, for I have since changed my surname, and no one 
knows me by it save the few around whom my story cen- 
ters.) Peggy was twenty-two years old, and would have 
been extremely pretty had her grey eyes not always been 
so somber. Her husband, Charles, who was only a year 
older than she, w r as tall, dark, and had a wonderfully deep 
baritone voice that hinted of a caress. 


T HEN, one evening, when I was standing in the wings, 
watching the act w’hich preceded ours, he walked up 
behind me, and lifting my hand to his lips, kissed each 
finger rapidly. I turned, too surprised to give vent to the 
anger that consumed me, and too stunned to do anything 
but look into his eyes as he watched me, half quizaically, 
half defiantly. Then, when w r e heard Peggy coming up 
the steps, he turned and walked behind the back-drop to 
the other side of the stage. Peggy linked her arm in mine 
and commenced to chatter about something or othe/ that 
happily required no answer. 

After we were through work I hurried into my street 
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She asked me quite trem- 
ulously if 1 thought she 
would make good in mo- 
tion pictures . . 1 kne\y 
that she would 


clothes and out of the theatre. For the first time in my 
life I was afraid of something that I couldn’t define, and 
I wanted to be alone. Half the night I lay awake trying 
to convince myself that I was seeing too much meaning 
in the many tender glances he had given me lately. But 
something awakening in me warned i^e of danger, though 
w’hen I w r ent to sleep I had determined to forget it. _ 

T HE weeks that followed were imbued with a strained 
sort of friendliness, but even that light barrier was 
broken one night. I was homesick and ready to cry at 
the slightest provocation. I missed a cue, and Charles 
scolded me about it in such an irritated way that my eyes 
filled with tears. And then he strode over to me and 
whispered: 

“Oh, don’t, sweetheart ! Please — I can’t bear to see you 
cry — I love you so — I love you so.” 

I turned quickly and ran down the steps to my dressing- 
room. Pleading a headache as an excuse for not having 
lunch with them, I hurried to my hotel and locked myself 
in my room, striving not to hear the plaintive “I love you 
so” that was singing in my heart. I kept repeating to 
myself, “It isn’t right. He didn’t mean that he really 
loved me.” But I thrilled to the echo of his words. 

A knock at the door interrupted my reverie. Peggy 
and Charles often visited me together, but when I opened 
the door and saw only Charles I instinctively started to 
close it. But he pushed me aside and quickly turned the 
key. I gasped, and then collected my wits enough to 
stutter, “W — where’s Peggy?” 

“Gone to bed. I told her I was going over to see 
Harry.” 

“Well, you’d better do so then. Give me that key.” 
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He didn’t answer — just stood looking at me with that 
curious, sardonic smile upon his lips. In a moment he 
was raining kisses over my hair, my lips, my neck, while 
my heart began to pound furiously. I tried to push him 
away, but he only held me more fiercely, and gradually 
(I didn’t realize it) my arms were about him, and my 
lips were returning his kisses, as he muttered over and 
over again broken phrases of love. Those kisses, ray 
first, were making me a thing of flame, but in a moment 
I struggled away from him and flung myself on the floor, 
crying more bitterly than I ever could again. 

“Oh, sweetheart,” he cried, bending over me, “I can’t 
understand why you cry just because w r e love each 
other!” 

LOOKED up in despair. 

“But you’.re married,” I sobbed. 

“Oh, yes! Damn marriage! It’s the curse of civiliza- 
tion. Oh! If I’d only waited — marriage with you w’ould 
be beautiful. But I was only nineteen when I married 
Peggy, and I didn’t realize. Dearest, you are all of my 
dreams come true, and I can’t give you up. I w r on’t! 
Don’t say that I must!” 

“But you’re married, Charles,” I whispered. “We 
can’t have each other.” 

“We can, dear — if your love is as big as mine — if you’re 
strong enough and brave enough. Do you think that a 
woman who is afraid to love unless she has a wedding ring 
on her finger is as worth while as one who dares to defy 
the protection of that ring by loving just because she 
knows that she was created for that purpose? Love 
only comes once, sweetheart mine, and it is too big to be 
thrown away.” 
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“Charles, I do love you — better 
than anything else in the world, ex- 
cepting — my own self-respect.” 

He looked at me for a moment 
quietly, and then put his hands on my 
shoulders and kissed my forehead 
gently. I closed my eyes; heard the 
key scrape against the door, and when 
the door was closed I looked up. I 
was alone. 


“Charle#?** I al- 
most shouted . . . 
“It cannot be!** 
In a flash, my 
house of dreams 
had tumbled . . . 
with Loma*s 



N EXT morning I got some stationery from one of the 
property men and wrote a note stating that I would 
terminate my engagement two weeks hence. In the after- 
noon I handed it to Charles, who tore it up. 

“I won’t accept your notice,” he said. “You’ve got to 
stay. Please do, and I promise not to trouble you about 
— that — any more. I’ll be content just to look at you, 
just to know that you are near me.” 

I knew that I’d have to go, for I was afraid, more 
afraid of myself than of him, so I wrote out another one 
explaining to the company that an opportunity to 
further my career in a production was the cause of my 
departure. I left amid their congratulations and hopes 
for my success. 

The next day I was in Chicago. Registering at one of 
the “Loop” Hotels, I refreshed myself with a bath. Then 
I immediately found an agent, for I couldn’t afford a long 
lay-off. Within a week he had obtained another stock en- 
gagement for me in an obscure southern city. 

T HE stock company was composed of wonderful 
people, who were kind and helpful to me. The char- 
acter woman, a Mrs. Burness, practically adopted me, 
and to her I owe whatever happiness was mine during 
the two seasons I stayed with the company. 

During that summer I went home for a much-needed 
rest. Rest? In a home where six children alternately 

S lay and whine, there is very little rest for anyone. 

lut it was a change, and although I enjoyed being there, 
I was anxious to get back to work again. 


My mother — what a change there 
her. The brilliant, happy 
woman I had known during my child- 
hood had been sacrificed to household 
drudgery. She had become silent and morose, submerged 
by worries that would have made me hysterical. Through 
them all she w r as calm and uncomplaining, 

Father, too, had become silent. He was a failure, and 
he could not, would not accept himself as one. So he 
maintained a pitiful little real estate office downtown, to 
which he went each morning full of hope, and from which 
he returned each night with drooping shoulders and slow, 
stumbling footsteps. 

T O the darkness one happy, laughing girl brought 
light. She was my seventeen-year-old sister Lorna, 
who was in her third year in high school. She was the 
prettiest thing I have ever seen. With a wistful, shy 
manner and great, sad, violet-blue eyes, she seemed to be 
standing tip-toe on the threshold of womanhood, peering 
eagerly into its unknown possibilities. I worshipped her 
as everyone did, and in a little while we were tar more 
comradely than sisters usually are. 

She didn’t want to finish school — preferred to get out 
into the world as I had done. She asked me quite 
tremulously one day, as we were sitting under a tree in 
the yard, if I thought she would make good in motion 
pictures. I hadn’t thought of them for myself, but now, 
watching her face in the flickering light of sun and shade, 
I knew that she would. And having told her so, I nour- 
ished the seed of ambition that was planted in her heart. 

So it happened that two months later Lorna and I were 
on our way to New York. 

Enough has been told of the ( Continued on page 8(j ) 
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A Story of the Feverish Existence of Greenwich Village 


I T had been in mid-September when we had our studio- 
warming party. Within a week thereafter I secured 
another job in remodelling an old house. It came 
through Madeline Joyce’s intro- 
duction, and there were other jobs 
in prospect. People said I was 
clever at that sort of thing, and 
Burton’s converted house was the 
talk of the Village. He could have 
easily gotten a hundred a week for 
the quarters we were occupying, so 
my contract of free rent for a year 
was very good pay for the three 
month’s work, and it was leading to 
better cash returns than I had dared to hope at first. 

Madeline Joyce, contrary to Caroline’s prediction, 
made no effort to “vamp” me. In fact, she was rather 
cold-blooded and business-like when I was alone with 


M ARK ADAMS , a young architect, 
rejoices that his wife's love for him 
is founded on admiration of his clean past. 
But as Caroline more and more completely 
absorbs the ideas of their Greenwich Vil- 
lage friends, Mark realizes her love is now 
tinged with a certain intolerance — his 
crime being that he was a virtuous man. 



her. Her vamping tendencies were evidently for public 
display as far as I was concerned. Suddenly she dis- 
appeared from Village life. “Moved uptown — some 
millionaire,” so Sally Nevins said. 

Our studio became known and 
popular. Caroline was a charming 
hostess and I had gained a bit of 
local fame. We counted. People 
came at all times, with and without 
invitations. It was no surprising 
thing for me to come home and find 
some man or a group of men 
smoking before my fireplace. In 
such a life and with such standards 
of conduct, to object to my wife’s occasionally going to 
some exhibition of etchings with a fellow artist would 
have been illogical, and I realized this fact. 

Suddenly in the very midst of what Caroline called 
“our success,” she left it all. We had been married 
two years and she had not been home, nor spoken 
of going home. Then came a letter from one 
of her aunts. Caroline did not show me the 
missive, and although she never admitted 
it, I sensed that I had not been very 
cordially included in the invitation 
from her home. I understood 
that the old grandfather wanted 
to see Caroline, but was too 
stubborn to approve of our 
marriage, and so preferred to 
forgive her and blame me for 
enticing her away to that den 
of iniquity in New York. 

T HE injustice of this ran- 
kled, particularly in the 
face of my own fight to keep 
Caroline from those very in- 
fluences her grandfather had 
feared. But I was too proud 
to ask to go and I exaggerated 
the importance of my work, 
as an excuse for letting her go 
home alone. So she left for a 
six week’s visit, going for 
Thanksgiving and planning to 
stay till after Christmas. 

I had ostensibly agreed to 
it, and yet when she was 
actually going away I found 
myself bitter and resentful. 
A year previous I am sure she 
would have been frantic at the 
thought of being away from 
me for a week, yet now made 
her plans without a tear. 

The day she left, when 
she was already in her hat 
and coat, I said something 
to that effect in a fit of 
passionate resentment. 
She did not answer, she 
simply turned from me 
disdainfully, disgustedly. 
And that was our fare- 


She simply 
turned from 
me disdain- 
fully . . . And 
that was our 
farewell in- 
stead of the 
tender thing 
it should 
have been 
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I reached for her hand . . 
•* If I took off the glove 
she said, “would you kiss 
each finger ?”* 



well instead of the tender thing it should have been. 

W ITH Caroline gone from me, gone back to the old 
home to play at being the happy and virtuous wife, 
I found that when left alone a temporary bachelor in a 
Greenwich Village apartment I was not, as she believed 
me to be, above the temptations that surrounded me; 
but rather keyed by a rankling sense of injustice to a 
hyper-sensitiveness to those very temptations. 

Night after night, as I dined alone at the various 
bizarre restaurants and cafes, # the wonder of strange 
women kindled a raging fire in my soul. They came 
with their lovers and they came in little groups, and I 
eyed them furtively across the bare board tables, and my 
heart beat wildly at the mere sight of women who in days 
gone by would not have caused me to look up from a cup 
of coffee. 

Day after day, I fought this strange new battle and 
realized that all my previous claims for strength of moral 


character were but a sham and that no man can judge the 
temptations of another since, even in his own life, no lure 
of temptation is comparable with that which under 
different circumstances may suddenly develop new and 
terrible power. 

Nor can I conceive a force more destructive to re- 
sistance than the feeling that one’s own past virtues have 
not been appreciated, for now I felt that Caroline no 
longer appreciated those early fights of mine against 
passion. I felt, too, that she considered that I was not 
tempted as other men are, or else she could not so readily 
have left me alone in such an environment. And this 
assurance of her faith in my virtue maddened me, for 
it was proof of her lack of appreciation of my struggle. 

W ITH cool reason flushed into feeling by hot-blooded 
resentment, I thought it all over many a time and 
reached the devil-may-care mood when I virtually 
decided that the only fit compensation for Caroline’s 
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insulting over-confidence in my fidelity would be to 
depart now from the straight and narrow path. 

Though they flocked about me, with the lure of 
femininity, yet when I was most hopelessly in this mood 
of surrender, no specific woman crossed my path, and 
my very lack of experience in making advances check- 
mated my readiness to fall. 

Then suddenly, and in a most unexpected way, she 
came, the concrete personification of all this femininity, 
of all this lure. And though in my own thoughts I had 
prepared the way, yet it was all very different from what 
I had been feverishly dreaming. 

It was a week before Christmas. I had gone shopping 
in a department store to buy Caroline a Christmas 
present — surely not a particularly apt occasion for me to 
fall in love with another woman. 

N O, it was not a poor little shop girl, either. I could 
not possibly have mustered courage to have started 
a flirtation across a ribbon counter. It was a fellow 
shopper, standing by a book counter waiting for an over- 
worked clerk. By some queer twist of fate both of us 
happened to see a volume of Walt Whitman’s poems at 
the same time, and both of us reached out our hands for 
it simultaneously. I had not looked at her face nor she 
at mine, but we saw our hands reaching for the same 
book and both hands were withdrawn. Then again and 
most absurdly we both reached for the book, and this time 
we turned and looked each other squarely in the eyes. 

I cannot describe what I saw in those eyes. They 
were not bold — but they were not embarrassed. They 
merely seemed to say, “who are you” — and to demand 
an answer. How long we looked at each other I can- 
not tell, but it seemed ages, and we both must have 
utterly forgotten the conventional taboo that forbids 
staring into the eyes of strangers. 

She was the first to speak — I am sure I could 
never have uttered a word. 

“You may have the Whitman,” she said, “if 
you want it.” Her voice was as composed and 
natural as if I had known her for years. 

With equal ease I replied: “I wanted to 
send it to my wife.” 

“I wanted to send it to my husband,” 
she smiled. 

Then the clerk came and of course 
produced an extra volume. 

H OW life turns on little circumstances! 

Had the clerk sent her bill to the 
cash desk first I am sure she would have 
taken her change and walked away, but the 
salesgirl reached for my money first and I 
handed it to her, without realizing that I 
was thus penalizing my shopping com- 
panion to a longer wait. 

• “You unchivalrous man,” she laughed, as 
the salesgirl took my money. 

I colored in apology. “Is there any 
possible atonement I can make for my 
thoughtlessness?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, and glanced at me 
again with that wonderful look that 
seemed to say so much and said nothing. 

“You can help me with my other shopping.” 

For an hour I hovered near her as she 
went through an ordeal of buying presents. 

Once while she was getting a waist for 
herself I left her and sought the store 
post office, and by dint of petty bribing 
managed to get my own purchases mailed - 
to Arkansas. 

Empty-handed, I found her again and 
we finished her shopping. As the last 


‘Not one of these 
Every one must 


article was being wrapped, she said, 
presents is to be delivered in person, 
be mailed a thousand miles.” 

“Which means,” I replied, “that you are condemned 
to spend Christmas alone.” 

“Yes,” she said, “alone in New York.” 

“Misery loves company,” I remarked, as she received 
her last change. 

Her considerable list of purchases were all to be 
delivered and so we walked to the street door unburdened. 

S HE glanced in dismay at the crowded sidewalk*. It 
had begun a drizzling rain and neither of us had an 
umbrella. I elbowed a way for her and we reached the 
nearest side street and were about to cross, both of us 
wondering where the other w*as going, both knowing it 
was time to separate and yet loath to do so. 

Then, as I glanced up, a jammed in car caught my eye 
and the voice of the driver called, “Taxi?” 

I gave her one swift glance and then hailed the car. In 
another moment I had lifted her into it and was about to 
close the door from the outside when I realized that I had 
never asked her if she wanted to take a taxi, and perhaps 
was burdening her with a fare she might not have 
expected to pay. That thought was the only bolstering 
my whirling brain needed, and in another moment I was 
seated in the car beside her. 

She gave the driver a number on upper Broadway, 


Wai your first honeymoon 
supper like this?*' 
she asked 
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and we went swinging off, twisting through the traffic 


T HE streets were darkening with the gray of Decem- 
ber twilight. 

For a long time neither of us spoke. 

Then came her voice out of the shadows. “I have just 
one question. Did you ever do anything like this 
before?” 

“So help me God,” I said, “I never did.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Why are we doing it?” I questioned. 

To this she replied with another question. “Why did 
you tell me so much in that first glance?” 

“And w r hat did I tell you?” 

“Worlds,” she laughed — “and what did I tell you?” 
“That you were lonesome,” I said. 

“So help me God,” she laughed, borrowing my phrase, 
“I told the truth 'after all my twenty-six years of being 
trained to lie.” 

“Why didn’t you lie to me?” I questioned. 

“Because you are the exception.” 

“What exception?” 

“The exceptional man a woman doesn’t lie to.” 

For a time I made no answer. 

“We told each other we were married,” I said. 
“That,” she replied, “was to make peace with our 
?onsciences.” 


A GAIN there was a long and rapturous silence. Then 
. with my heart beating wildly, I reached for and 
found her gloved hand. She did not resist, and I brought 
it to my lips and kissed the little cup in her palm where 
the glove fastening gaped. 

“If I took off the glove,” she whispered, 
‘would you kiss each finger?” 

“I would.” 

Then she laughed, “I won’t take off the glove 
because my fingers would 
be cold after you had 
stopped kissing.” 

Again there was a 
silence. I saw the 
Seventy-second 
Street subway sta- 
tion glide by us 
the gentle, 
snow-laden, 
yellow- 
lighted air, 
for the 
rain had 



changed to snow. The peace of snow-fall came upon us. 
“Where are we going?” I asked. 

“To my apartment,” she replied quite calmly. “Then 
I’m going to cook you a steak and make flour gravy. 
Though you haven’t told me, I know you are a country- 
bred boy.” 

“God be praised,” I cried, “for the intuition of 
woman.” 

“And you won’t find my husband’s name on the 
apartment door,” she added hastily, “because he has 
never been there. I came here from Chicago and took 
a furnished apartment. He was to come on after a trip 
through the South, to be with me here at Christmas. 
But a week ago he wired saying he would not be here till 
the middle of January. Now that’s all I’ll tell you 
about him — except that I don’t love him.” 

“I shall tell you nothing about my wife,” I replied, 
“except that she does not make flour gravy.” 

She laughed gaily, and then before we could find more 
words the driver stopped before the apartment house. 

A MINUTE later we were in the cosy room, and I 
marvelled with delight when the girl of this strange 
adventure removed her wrap and hat and I saw the face 
more fully, framed in its mass of luxurious, pale amber 
hair. 

She blushed when I looked at her and to hide her con- 
fusion she began talking about “the poor starved man.” 
In another moment she was busy in an immaculate 
kitchennette, preparing the promised “countrified sup- 
per.” 

She insisted that there was nothing I could do, and 
so I sat in the corner of the little kitchen and smoked 
cigarettes to give myself some semblance of occupation, 
and to keep from sensing too keenly the brazenness of the 
whole delicious experience. Every movement of that 
nameless woman in that spotless kitchen breathed 
romance to me. We ate that steak and gravy and peas 
and canned peaches, cake and coffee with all the joy of 
children eating a picnic lunch. 

The Lord knows what we talked about, but she had an 
uncanny, almost superhuman way of saying the thing 
that seemed always in my mind. Suddenly she looked at 
me over her coffee cup and asked : 

“Was your first honeymoon supper like this?” 

“No,” I replied, “it lacked the tang of forbidden 
fruit.” 

“That’s why, isn’t it,” she mused. 

1 HELPED wash the dishes and then we went into the 
living-room and I lounged on the divan while she 
played on the Victrola a series of old songs, the kind one 
used to sing. The records, she explained, were her only 
addition to the furnished apartment. 

The hours passed. By tacit understanding we had not 
asked for each other’s names, and I called her “dear” 
and she called me “boy.” 

We revelled in the mingling of the old romance of our 
mid- western, country-bred youth and spoke vaguely of 
the disillusionment^ of our later lives. 

Yes, we held each other's hands, looked into each 
other’s eyes, and kissed each other’s lips, shyly, dis- 
creetly, while our hearts hummed with the strange tune 
of a strange love. 

The hour grew late so that my call could no longer be 
prolonged on this basis of playing at lovemaking, in the 
manner of bygone youthful days. A little clock on the 
mantel chimed midnight, and suddenly we became 
aware that we were strangers, met by chance — a man and 
a woman not even knowing each other’s names, and yet 
alone at midnight, in a New York apartment. 

Keen to read my mind she suddenly drew away from 
my side and rose and looked down at me. “Do you 
know,” she said, “we’ve l>een ( Continued on page 98 ) 
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Love and Intrigue, Tangled in a Skein of Scandal 


A LMOST to the 

minute, Due- 
X JL querel had 
timed this stage of 
our performance. He 
had calculated just 
how long it 
took me to 
read a mes- 
sage. Now I 
knew he was 
griddled over 
the coals of 
jealousy and 
a fierce desire 
to learn what 
Frank had 
written me, 
yet he must 
preserve his 
inscrutable 
mask of ur- 
banity; must 
remain there 
quietly while 
I, in the dark 
seclusion of 
my rubber 
hood, decided 
upon my an- 
swer. 

If I replied 
“Yes,” I was 
certain Duc- 
querel would 
kill me. He 
had said it, 
and he was a 
man who 
scorned idle 
threats. With 
me to assist 
him, a for- 
tune lay with- 
in the clasp 
of his slender 

white hands. Fame, wealth, adventure all were near, 
waiting only for my reply. If I failed him now. the chance 
would never come again. This was his big chance; be- 
fore he had introduced me to the public he had given me 
my opportunity to back out. I had 
given him my word. 

Yet now I felt no compulsion to 
adhere to my bargain. Why should 
I throw away my happiness for 
Ducquerel? In the swift mental 
survey which I made of my situa- 
tion, I felt only rebellion at his 
threat. Was his ambition to be 
rich and distinguished any reason 
for me to give up Frank, now that 
all other barriers were down? Had Ducquerel earned 
such a price in gratitude for what he had done for me? 

No! All my heart revolted at the suggestion. I had 
done all that decency required. So long as Lillian Deland 
stood between us, I was ready to make any sacrifice. 

00 


Now I wanted 
a chance at 
happiness. 
Regardless of 
what Duc- 
querel would 
try to do to 
me, I meant 
to answer 
“Yes!” 

A S if he 
, had read 
my mind, and 
accepted my 
challenge, he 
snatched 
away the rub- 
ber hood in 
the very mo- 
ment after I 
had arrived 
at that deter- 
mination. 

The letter 
lay across my 
knees, appar- 
ently undis- 
turbed. In 
all, I had not 
been hidden 
from their 
view quite 
five minutes. 
As I stole a 
glance at 
Ducquerel, 
after my eyes 
became again 
accustomed 
to the light, I 
saw what he 
had been suf- 
fering. All 
color had left 
his cheeks and 

lips, and though his set smile may have seemed real to 
the audience, I realized that within he was a furnace, 
on fire with jealousy. 

“Has your spirit guide whispered to you the contents 
of the message, Madame?” he 
asked suavely. 

Apparently still in the trance, I 
answered solemnly: 

“I know the contents of the 
message the gentleman has written. 
It is a very personal communica- 
tion. Will the gentleman be satis- 
fied, and will the audience be satis- 
fied, if I do not read the message, 
and give only a yes or no reply?” 
Ducquerel’s face grew whiter. He had hoped to gain 
some inkling of the contents of the letter by the nature of 
the reply. Now he must remain ignorant, at least until 
after the stance. But his baffled chagrin was hidden be- 
hind an inquiring smile as he turned toward Frank. 



r HE hand of circumstance forced the 
Desire of this story to cast her lot with 
Ducquerel , a deter palmist. The two con- 
found the social and scientific worlds by 
their feats. Then Desire , during a seance , 
is confronted by a missive from Frank 
Deland , her lover — to which the answer 
must be yes or no. 
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“I shall be satisfied with that/’ replied Frank, rising 
and bowing. 

“Then,” proclaimed Ducquerel, a sharp note of irrit- 
ability barely evident in his tone, “let Madame Desir6 
reply to the gentleman’s question!” 

I N the hush that followed, I pronounced the one word 
that meant so much to him, so much to* me, clearly, 
striving ir vain to keep from my voice the exultation and 
joy that welled up from my heart and infused its sweet- 
ness into the sound: 

“Yes!” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Frank, and instantly the 
room was a bedlam of buzzing and chattering, while Mrs. 
Van de Dressenlin bent over toward Frank and talked 
with him vivaciously. From where I sat I could see the 
flood of color that had come to Frank’s face, and by 
slightly shifting my eyes I could see the twin devils of 
jealousy and crossed ambition peering from under the 
eyelids of Ducquerel. 

What would he do? Would he kill me before all these 
people? That he understood the meaning behind the 
eloquent monosy’lable I had uttered was certain. I was 
trying to guess what he would j|o, when he came over 
and bent low beside me. 

“Have you promised 
to go away with him?” 
he demanded in a husky 
whisper. His face had 
never before looked so 
Satanic. His lifted 
brows, his glimmering 
eyes, the curling lip ex- 
posing long white teeth, 
were all threatening and 
devilish. 

“Yes!” I answered in 
a soft whisper, inaudible 
to anyone but him. 

He gave me a cryptic 
glance. By this time I 
was familiar with the 
outer symbols of his 
moods, and I knew that 
now his quick brain was 
turning mental hand- 
springs in search 
trick with which 
to outwit Frank 
and me, to cheat 
us of our ‘happi- 
ness and keep us 
permanently 
apart. 

W HEN I saw 
the uneasv 
expression fade 
from his eyes, to 
be replaced by a 
twinkle of tri- 
umphant guile, I 
became instantly 
alert. Some new 
idea had occurred 
to him; he had 
found an unsus- 

E ‘sd trump in 
ands,andwas 
ready to use it. 

Without an- 
other word to me, Ducquerel straightened up, very com- 
posed, grave and overflowing with regret. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “Madame Desir6 is 



just emerging from the psychic trance, i am very sorry 
— but is is impossible for her to do any more tonight. I 
thank you!” 

Released from the necessity of any longer retaining the 
aching position of feigned unconsciousness, I slowly 
opened my eyes and sank back weakly in the chair. Nor 
was this altogether simulated. I did feel weak. I realized 
I must hold myself together, for the night was not yet 
over — and only God knew what lay within the next few 
hours. 

With a grave and courtly gesture, Ducquerel extended 
his hand to me. I shuddered at its clammy feeling, as he 
assisted me to rise and led me slowly through the curtains 
at the rear of the drawing-room, while the clapping hands 
of the audience gave me a rousing good-night. 

Once behind the curtains, however, Ducquerel’s man- 
ner altered completely. We were alone. 

“You want to double-cross me?” he demanded, his 
voice shaking with rage long repressed. “You do, eh? 
Well, we shall see. Don’t you dare — ” 

He cut off his words sharply, as the curtains parted and 
Frank came in to us. Ignoring Ducquerel, he rushed up 
to me and caught my hand. 

“You are wonderful!” he cried, and his eyes were glis- 
tening as he smiled 
down at me. The 
firm warmth of his 
ardent handclasp 
warmed my body 
like wine. I loved 
Frank! Through 
my veins there 
raced strange 
thrills just be- 
cause he had 
clasped my hands. 
I looked up at 
him, and our gaze 
was eloquent 
without the awk- 
wardness of 
words. For a 
moment we com- 
pletely forgot 
Ducquerel. 

B UT Ducquerel 
was not con- 
tent to be for- 
gotten. 

“There is a 
great deal we 
have to say to- 
gether, Mr De- 
land,” he stated 
crisply. 

Frank gave him 
a glance of casual 
contempt. 

“Madame De- 
sir6 and I have a 
great deal to say 
together,” he re- 
plied. 

“Well, do you 
leave me out of 
the matter?” shot 
back Ducquerel, 
bristling. 

Frank paused 
to consider. 

he answered finally and turned 


lfi a shimmering costume ... 1 sat on my 
gilded chair. When he repeated the magic 
word '*Ooml" ... he sent chills down one's back 


“Yes! I think we do, 
back to me. 

I saw Ducquerel bite his 


lip. His anger was all the 
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more terrible, because the place and the circumstances 
forbade high words. He had to remain calm in the face 
of Frank’s cool refusal to recognize him. 

“My car is waiting, dearest,” murmured Frank, bend- 
ing over and speaking very softly. “Oh, I have tried so 
hard to reach you, that it seems almost too good to be 
true that at last we are together!” 

He pressed my hand eagerly, and I thought for the 
moment that he would kiss me, right in the outraged 
presence of Ducquerel. I should certainly not have re- 
sisted. The joy in my heart passed all bounds; I was 
ready to fly from Ducquerel and never see him again. 
Perhaps this was plain in my face; at least, as Duc- 
querel looked from Frank to me, I saw a devil 
peering through his eyes. ^B 

“Just a moment!” 

H IS voice was harsh and thick, his slender 
white hands moving nervously. He took a 
cat-like step toward us. 

“I do not think you two quite understand 
the situation. Madame Desir6 has been re- 
ceived in this house as my wife. You cannot 
leave here together!” 

Frank turned from me and the two rivals 
glared, eye to eye. They made a striking con- 
trast, my lover so sturdy, so strong, so con- 
fidently young and unafraid, and so masterly 
manlike in his appearance; Ducquerel so sin- 
ister, so threateningly picturesque. On Frank’s 
face was the dark flush of youthful anger; 
Ducquerel was white with the pasty pallor of 
jealousy and menaced ambition. 

“I don’t give a damn about that!” said Frank 
slowly. “I am going to take this lady away 
with me!” 

The thin lips of Ducquerel were twisted into 
a wicked sneer. 

“This is neither the time nor the place to 
settle such matters,” he insisted. “Why will 
you not come with Madame and myself to our J 
rooms and discuss this matter?” 

“Because your rooms are no longer hers. 

Because she is through with you and all your 
infamous schemes. Because she is coming to 
live with me — as my wife!” 

“You refuse then to do what I ask?” snarled 
Ducquerel. 

Frank looked at me tenderly and said : 

“You have heard what this man said, my 
dearest? I shall leave the matter in your hands. 

What shall we do?” 

I crept nearer to him, and he put his arm 
around my waist and pressed me close. 

“Take me away!” I pleaded. “I just want to 
be with you, Frank — and never, never leave 
you!” 

I N the silence that intervened, I could hear 
the buzzing chatter of Mrs. Van de Dressen- 
lin’s guests, still discussing my miracles, while 
the musicians were tuning their instruments for 
the dancing which was shortly to begin. A kind 
of nostalgia affected me; I was eager to be out 
of the house, and put all its garish memories 
behind me. I nestled closer to Frank, and he pressed me 
to him reassuringly. Never had I been so happy in all 
my life. 

“Then I shall tell you what I have to say, here and 
now,” Ducquerel suddenly resumed. “Do you intend to 
marry this woman?” 

“I intend to marry this lady!” barked Frank, for the 
first time showing real anger. I knew instinctively that 
he would have relished kicking Ducquerel downstairs. 


“Then you will be a bigamist!” declared Ducquerel 
triumphantly. 

“You— you— ” 

“Wait! Wait! You think you are carrying matters 
with a high hand, my dear Deland. But perhaps I can 
open your eyes. Just a moment!” 

He strode hurriedly through the curtains and then 



I saw him 
. . . stand 
there looking 
at us. Frank 
Deland had got 
aboard, just as 
we put out to sea 


stopped, just as Mrs. Van de Dressenlin came hurrying 
in to see what was detaining me. Their conversation was 
quite audible to us. Ducquerel told her that I had a 
wonderful private message for Mr. Deland — which was, 
indeed, the truth — and that we would like to be left alone 
for a few moments. Mrs. Van de Dressenlin graciously 
assented, and permitted Ducquerel to close the heavy 
doors which separated the guests from the room in which 
we were. 
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Then, in absolute privacy, the three of us faced each 
other — Frank and Ducquerel and I. And I did not like 
the look in Ducquerel’s eyes. 

“I suppose,” he said, coming sharply to the point, 
“that in your note which you finally managed to get to 
Madame tonight, you told her her husband was dead?” 

“Her husband is dead and you have known it all 



along,” replied Frank. 
He turned and spoke to 
me directly: “In order 
to keep you with him, and from me, this fellow has never 
told you the truth. Well, you’ll hear it now, and if he 
tries to stop me, I’ll throw him out of the window. Your 
husband was a thief. He stole all your money. He was 
your guardian’s law partner, and he was the man respon- 
sible for your losing your inheritance!” 

“You mean he stole my money?” I exclaimed. 

“He speculated with it, and lost it all. You were not 
the only sufferer either. He had used other funds en- 


trusted to his care. He was quite sure he had matters 
nicely covered up, but there were a number of people 
suspicious of him, and they had been investigating. When 
he left on your wedding trip, they dug into some books he 
had hidden and they got the whole story. A warrant was 
issued for his arrest. On the morning you arrived at 
Virginia Beach, the scandal was in the papers, and I sup- 
pose he read about it. The wonder of it was that some 
of the guests at the hotel did not connect you with the 
matter. At all events, Frampton made up his mind to 
run for it. That was why he deserted you. Perhaps re- 
morse overcame him. On the beach, right next to this 
man’s circus booth, your husband — well, he — he — ” 
“He used a revolver,” inserted Ducquerel suave- 
ly. “Just before he died he asked me to beg 
Madame’s forgiveness. But why harrow the 
lady’s feelings? I have tried to take her mind 
off her troubles. I am making her famous !” 

“I shall make her happy!” cried Frank, 
and we exchanged a glance of such loving 
tenderness that Ducquerel growled deep 
in his throat and clasped his hands in im- 
potent passion. 

“We shall see,” he shot back curtly. “I 
suppose that you have also written 
Madame that you are now divorced?” 

“How did you know that?” demanded 
Frank. 

“In Reno!” “In Reno?” 

“Exactly. Mr. Deland, do you take 
me for some kind of an idiot? I knew I 
had to watch out for you. # I know all 
about you, anyway — I’ve read Lillian 
Deland’s fat hand more than once, and got 
well paid for it too. I have been having a 
spirited correspondence with your wife, 
my dear sir. She writes charming letters 
— full of underlined words, exclamation 
points, and, when she is very angry, big 
blots of ink. I have tried to help the poor 
lady!” 

“In what way?” 

“By keeping her informed of what you 
were doing. I have ways of watching 
people, Mr. Deland — all operatives in the 
spirit business have to do tnat. Now your 
wife isn’t willing to lose you, for various 
reasons. She doesn’t love you. She tells 
me she despises you. She says she never 
did love you. But she is proud, and sen- 
sitive. The idea of a divorce is exceed- 
ingly distasteful to her. So she will not 
agree. And so I am afraid it will not work, 
my friend — I am afraid you must go back 
and let her make you miserable and leave 
Desirfe — my beautiful Desirfc — and myself 
to our spirits!” 

“ TT^H AT are you driving at?” snapped Frank heatedly. 

VV “At you,” explained Ducquerel, with detestable 
amiability. “Let me put you straight. Although Desir6 
is willing to be my companion, principally to put herself 
out of your reach, she does that on moral grounds. If you 
and she could be married properly she would chuck me in 
a minute. She has just shown that to be true, and even 
now refuses to leave your arms. Very well! But she is 
sincere in wanting you as a real husband. She doesn’t want 
you to be a bigamist. Yet, if you marry her, that is exactly 
what will happen. And you will be arrested and charged 
with bigamy!” 

“By whom? And on what grounds?” I cried. 

“By Mrs. Deland, my beautiful, who is in New York 
and whom I saw no later than ( Continued on page 107 ) 
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W HEN my father failed in busi- 
ness, Lewis Brice was the man 
who came in and, with a roll of 
greenbacks, mopped up the something 
like disgrace that w r as connected with the affair. It w*as 
only just that he should get some remuneration for what 
he had done. Therefore, since I was all Father had that 
Lewis wanted, I went to pay the debt. I mean that I 
married Lewis. I did not know ? whether that cancelled 
the debt, for there was a lot of money involved, but I 
never asked how much there was left over, and I never 
heard anything more about it. They must have com- 
promised in some way. 

My mother had been dead for .five years. Things 
looked safe and prosperous w r hen Mother died, but within 
the year, I began to suspect that our business affairs were 
muddled. When I went to Father, he took me into his 
confidence, and told me how* bad they really were. We 
worried along until Lewis Brice, the strongest individual 
capitalist in the bank with wdiich Father had always done 
business, came personally and 
quietly to Father’s rescue. I 
never knew what was done, but 
Father’s name was saved. We 
had nothing left, not even our 
home. But I could bear poverty 
as long as it was of the respectable 
sort. 

But two months later — just as 
soon as I could get ready — I mar- 
ried my father’s benefactor. 


Crisis Succeeds Crisis 
in Bess Thorn's Career 


choked and hurried up to my room, so 
that Father would not see. I loved 
my father more dearly than I had ever 
loved anyone else, unless, perhaps, my 
mother. All that day I kept silent, thinking I would 
talk to Father in the evening. But I didn’t. And that 
night, in my owm room, I fought it out alone. 

In evei^ life there are moments that will always stand 
out vividly cruel. The memory of that night will remain 
with me always. I thought of my father’s failure, of 
Lewis Brice — and then of being bought with Lewis Brice’s 
money. Yet, in that blackest, bitterest night of my life, 
I did not want anyone to know, and I put on my soft 
slippers so that Father would not hear me walking across 
the floor. I weighed everything, for and against, and at 
four o’clock that morning the victory was w*on— in their 
favor. 

That hour in which I wilfully adjudged my own defeat 
was the hardest hour I have ever lived through. I some- 
times think it was fear of public disgrace that prompted 

my decision. I don’t know r yet 
what the disgrace w r as. Lewis 
has never mentioned it. 


I WONDER now% that I did it. 

But to face disgrace is hard; 
and Father had made it clear that 
Lewis Brice had turned the tide 

of our misfortune — enough, at least, so that 1 folks would 
never know. 1 did not ask w r hat it was that folks must 
not know. I knew r that things must have been pressing 
awfully hard if my father had been driven to act dishon- 
orably. When Father told me that Lewis Brice had done 
for us, more than we could ever repay, I did not know 
what he meant. But that same week Lewis asked me to 
marry him, and then I understood what my father had 
meant that day when he talked to me in the library. 

Lewis’s proposal did not flatter me. Six months before 
I dare say I w r ould have felt honored, but coming when it 
did, it was like a slap in the face. Of course, he made 
no mention of my father’s business affairs. He simply 
asked me to marry him. And I told myself that it was 
because we ow’ed him money, or else because he w f as 
sorry for me. 

1 DID not answer at once. I could do much for my 
father’s sake, but it had never occurred to me that 
eventually I should go to pay his debt. I asked for time. 
It w r as my intention to go to my father and talk the matter 
over to the very bottom. I wondered how large the debt 
was, and how much they considered me worth — figuring 
me on a money basis. I was going to^ask Father that — 
and some other things. 

But I did not. He had not come in w r hen I w r ent to 
bed that night, and next morning when I came down and 
found him working over some large sheets of paper, he 
looked so old and worn that my heart failed me. In the 
library after breakfast, I tried once more to speak, but I 
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CHE rebelled at the marriage and 
^ rebelled at her life after mar- 
riage. She grew hard , selfish , cyni- 
cal , and took everything for granted . 
finally she stood in danger of losing 
it all. Then she began a struggle for 
the thing that makes life worth while. 


1 EWIS gave me a lovely dia- 
mond ring when we became 
engaged. I learned afterward 
that it cost five hundred dollars. I 
accepted the other things he gave 
me, and I w*ore it just as I planned 
my wedding clothes — indifferent- 
ly. In fact, most of my trous- 
seau was planned by Lewis’s 
young sister, wdio thought a wed- 
ding the most glorious thing in all 
the world. She was to be bridesr 
maid, and I am sure she looked to the day with much 
more elation that I did. 

Lewis gave me many gifts. The practical ones I made 
use of, and the rest I put away and forgot about. 
I kept telling myself that I would yet have the 
talk with my father. It could do no good, for I had 
promised Lewis, but I wanted Father to laiow that I 
understood why I w T as marrying Lewis Brice. There is 
something that, in the midst of a girl’s preparations 
for her wedding, ought to live intensely. That something 
in me was quite dead. I began to put away all the sweet, 
romantic dreams of girlhood, and to see myself as a wife, 
whose happiest days are over. 

Lewis was often at the house talking with Father, and 
he was devoted to me. The tw ? o months passed so rapidly 
that I had not much leisure time in w hich to feel sorry for 
myself. But one thought cut deep. I wanted to be loved, 
and I was being bought. I had already been paid for. 


WE 


were married on the tw T enty-first of November. 
w r as a bright, cold day. We went away on a 
brief trip. My husband left the length of time to me, 
and three weeks was as long as I cared to stay away. 
All during those three weeks, in spite of his wonderful 
devotion to me, I wanted to tell Lewis that knew’ why 
he had married me. I looked upon it as a nercenary 
marriage. 

When Lewis brought me back to the home that he had 
fitted up for me, its splendor dazzled me. I thought of 
the bird in a gilded cage — only ( Continued on page 80 ) 


Not that the boy displayed 
any overwhelming eager- 
ness to attend mere man’s 



His Fatale 
Beauty 


wants. Usually his at- 
tentions were absorbed 
by ... a swarm of 
co-eds 


i i • 1 ■ .1 , . " - ■ 


Beauty May be Only Sl^in 
Deep, But — 

AS I was going home last evening, I paused for a 
L\ few moments across the street from the largest 
JL JL and best picture theatre our college town boasts. 
The entrance was surrounded by 
a throng of eager folk waiting to 
enter. Above, stretched across 
the entire front of the building, 
was an enormous, gaudy poster, 
depicting a youth, blond, fair- 
skinned, beautiful as a goddess — 

I use the feminine form advisedly 
— holding in a tight embrace an 
equally lovely maiden, gazing the 
while into her eyes with large orbs, 
swimming “with amorous rapture.” 

I paused, I say, and looked at the lithograph — looked, 
and pondered, pondered. . . . 

W HEN Loraine was blessed with its first glimpse of 
Arthur L. Bird’s wondrous beauty the boy was 
twelve years old. He came with his father, a mild, gray, 
self-effacing gentleman of fifty, who blended perfectly 
into his surroundings when compounding prescriptions 


in the back room of the drug store which he opened near 
the college. There were just the two, James Bird and 
his son; the druggist’s wife had died some years previous. 

Beauty such as Arthur’s could not pass unnoticed. 
Women loved to stop him on the street for the sheer 
pleasure of gazing into those limpid, deep-blue eyes — 
just as the young boys loved to sneak up behind him for 
a tug at his plentiful wavy golden hair. 

Nor did it take our community long to discover that 
behind that angelic countenance 
lurked as nasty and mean a dis- 
position as ever boy possessed; 
not the natural, exuberant mis- 
chievousness of a lusty, growing 
boy, but wilful, selfish meanness, 
practiced for the evil enjoyment 
its owner derived from another’s 
discomfort. Where another boy 
would steal a pigeon, Arthur 
would set fire to the barn; no 
ticktacks for him on Hallowe’en, but stones hurled 
through the largest plate glass windows available; and 
the w r ooden gates, transferred by the crow T d from Asa 
Chisholm’s properties to a vacant lot, Arthur felt im- 
pelled to smash to kindling before morning. 

Y OU can imagine the affection that such proceedings 
inspired in the men of our tow r n, already prejudiced, 
as most men will be, by the boy’s effeminate beauty. 


M ARK TWAIN once said that some 
people were good-looking and others 
were good citizens . That good lool^s may in- 

volve grave penalties may be surprising , but 
nonetheless true . Here is such a life-story 

as the author of ** Innocents Abroad * ’ would 
have delighted in. 
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But the women were for him solidly, finding extenuating 
circumstances for all his evil practices. 

It was therefore inevitable that, with the women all 
petting and spoiling him, and the men and boys deriding 
him, he should develop into a selfish, wilful, sullen little 
brute. 

Against the adult males Arthur sought redress by 
inventing more original and more irritating forms of 
vandalism; but against the boys he discovered a more 
potent and insidious means of vengeance. As can be 
imagined, the girls of his age were all bashfully en- 
amoured of his great beauty. Alas, then, for any youth- 
ful swain who should become enraptured with a school- 
mate’s charms; let him press his suit until it should win 
favor in its object’s eyes, when, lo, an irresistible rival 
appeared, ruthlessly luring the simple maid away, only 
to be carelessly dropped when her first lover’s young 
heart should have been broken and sufficiently gnawed 
at by the canker of jealous rage. Which amiable 
procedure of Arthur’s came very near costing him his 
looks. 

In those earliest days of my legal career, I was some- 
what too young to find a thrilling interest in the solemn 



documents of my profession, and one afternoon, at the 
end of several hours of tiresome study, I dozed off into 
a light nap. Through a faint haze I found myself hear- 
ing excited boyish voices in the alleyway running along 
the back of my office. 

“I’ll learn yuh t’ cut me out with my girl!” one voice 
screamed. 

“She ain’t your girl! She’s mine!” Mistily I recog- 
nized Arthur’s voice, sullen and defiant. 

“She ain’t neither!” 

“She is!” 

“Ye’r a liar!” 

“Jealous cat!” 

T HE sound of the sudden scuffling of feet, of rapid, 
solidly-landing blows and a shrill shriek from Arthur 
brought me wide-awake out of my chair. By the time 
I had unbolted the unused back door of the office and 
dived into the crowd of boys filling the alley, Arthur’s 
classic nose was exuding a brilliant crimson stream which 
was being liberally distributed over the rest of his face 
and clothes and hair by the sincere efforts of Jimmie 
Stone, the huskiest and toughest fighter of the school. 

There was an earnestness in Jim- 
mie’s mien and in his labor that 
promised a changed physiog- 
nomy for the luckless 
Arthur. 

Fortunately I inter- 
I rupted the fight before 

any serious damage 
was done. But there- 
after Arthur was a 
little more circumspect 
in his love-making and 
more judicious in his 
choice of maidens. 
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It came out that . . . 
someone had seen the 
two stealing from Asa 
Chisholm’s house 


N evertheless, 

Arthur had dis- 
covered the direction 
in which his powers 
lay. As he progressed 
through High School, 
Christmas and his 
birthdays brought him 
showers of beautiful 
and — to his father — 
disturbingly expensive 
gifts from feminine ad- 
mirers. This fact was 
common knowledge in 
the town, so I took oc- 
casion to josh the drug- 
gist about it one day. 

“Some populrff* kid, 
Arthur is,” I remarked, 
as I lighted the cigar I 
had just bought. 

The old man picked 
at his gray mustache; 
his gray eyes were 
troubled as they looked 
past me. 

“Too popular,” he 
murmured. “Too popular. 
I wish. . 

He did not finish. But I 
never attempted to joke 
with him on the subject 
again. 

As he grew older, Arthur, 
of course, dropped his de- 
structive tricks. The adult 
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population received but scant atten- 
tion from him now, such attention as 
they did receive being hostile. Boy 
companions he had none, his only 
friends being among the girls. How- 
ever, he exhibited but little regret at 
this situation. No more perfect pic- 
ture of beatific felicity could be wished 
than that formed by Arthur leaning 
gracefully on the marble soda foun- 
tain — which he tended for his father 
after school hours — an idolizing femi- 
nine group perched on the stools on 
the opposite side of the counter. 

Naturally the question of a future 
for Arthur began to worry his father. 
Once he hesitantly broached the sub- 
ject of law to me. 


O LD Mr. Bird was no fool. He realized the situa- 
tion as well as I or any of the rest of the towns- 
people did. So he simply continued to wear his worried 
look and let things drift along. After graduation Arthur 
put in his time in the drug store tending the soda foun- 
tain, clerking generally and doing his best to keep his 
father’s stock of cigarettes within conservative limits. 
Mr. Bird gave it out that he felt there was need of a 
large, first class, up-to-date drug store in our town and 
that with his son’s aid he now expected a rapid and 
prosperous growth; Arthur could attend to the general 
front store business while he himself took care of the 
drug and prescription end, and he hoped that when he 
should die the concern would have grown to such pro- 
portions as to warrant Arthur’s carrying it on with the 
aid of a hired pharmacist. 

Thus did the old man adopt a brave front to the world 
to conceal his own disappointment and anxiety; for 
wdiich we all respected him, and showed our feeling by 
treating his son with as much decency as we possibly 
could. 

Of course, w r e all knew that the old man’s death w r ould 
be the end of “Bird’s Pharmacy.” We all liked Bird 
and patronized him, but none of us ever let ourselves be 
w r aited on by his son if we could help it. Not that the 
boy displayed any overwhelming eagerness to attend 
to mere man’s wants. Usually his attentions were ab- 
sorbed at the fountain by a swarm of soft-headed co- 
eds, anyway. So you can easily gauge Arthur’s com- 
mercial prospects when his father should be gone. 


A forlorn fig- 
ure slipped 
around to the 
back door 
. . . Margaret 

had left her husband and returned home 


A couple of years went by. Arthur L. Bird and his 
beauty had been accepted as part of the inevitable 
afflictions of life. Then he was brought with startling 
prominence into our minds. He suddenly disappeared. 
The same night disappeared also Margaret Chisholm, 
daughter of Asa Chisholm, our wealthy real estate dealer. 
Upon the inquiries of the two worried fathers, it came 
out that late the night before someone had seen the two 
stealing from Asa Chisholm’s house; it was understood 
from that that they had eloped. 


O LD Asa almost had an apoplectic fit. None of our 
citizens would have been overjoyed at the prospect 
of having Arthur Bird as a son-in-law', and Asa Chisholm 
least of all, for he w r as the one w*ho had suffered most 
from the vandalism of Arthur’s younger days. The boy 
had kept Chisholm in a state of perpetual agony by his 
depredations on the old man’s vacant property and his 
manipulations and alterations of “for rent” and “for 
sale” signs. And now r here was Asa’s daughter eloped 
with the scoundrel! Added to which was the economic 
consideration. How, in Heaven’s name, could Arthur 
expect to support himself away from his father’s store, 
to say nothing about a wrife! 

Asa Chisholm moved heaven and earth until he traced 


A RTHUR will soon be through 
High School,” he said. “I 
understand the law course at our own 
university is quite good.” 

Well, I had a swift mental flash of 
Arthur grubbing through legal reports 
and preparing briefs; of fair-haired, 
lovely Arthur making a plea before 
twelve hard-headed, cold-eyed jury- 
men. 

“Well, now% Mr. Bird,” I said, treading as 
gently as I could, “do you think Arthur has 
the — er — proper sort of — temperament — for 
law?” 

The old man plucked his mustache in the 
nervous manner he had, and sighed. 

We talked gingerly around each other for a 
while longer on the subject of a career, but 
somehow’ I could not visualize Arthur in any 
of the other professions which came to mind. 
True, I had to admit to myself that as a fash- 
ionable specialist for female neurasthenics he 
would probably be a tremendous success; but 
as a serious medical practitioner — 
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the couple to a Justice of the Peace who had married 
them. Then, when he learned that he was too late to 
prevent the marriage, he announced that he was through 
with his daughter forevermore and dropped the pursuit. 
Later it was rumored around town that he had received 
three letters from his daughter post-marked San Fran- 
cisco, but that he had torn them to pieces and thrown 
them away without even opening the envelopes; which, 
knowing Asa as we did, we thoroughly believed, although 
nobody seemed to have any authority for the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Bird made a few half-hearted attempts to locate 
his son and then he dropped the search, inwardly relieved, 
perhaps, on failing to find him. 


easy home he had had with his father. The limit of 
human endurance was finally reached. Three years 
she suffered; then she disposed of several pieces of 
jewelry which some happy instinct had told her to keep 
secretly hidden for just such an emergency, and realized 
enough to pay her railroad fare home. 

Quiet court proceedings were instituted, a divorce 
secured, and Margaret Chisholm — as she again called 
herself — took her old place in her father’s household. 
Once more our town forgot Arthur L. Bird. 

B UT came a day, a few years later, when he was 
forced on our attention. And this time it was 
in a blaze of glory and with a blare of trumpets, clothed 
in fame and honor, that he burst into Loraine’s midst. 
Not in the flesh, but in his shadowed semblance, pro- 
jected upon a screen of silver white, and on large posters, 

advertising the latest play 
he was starring in. No 
longer as Arthur L. Bird, 
druggist, but as A. Lionel 
Byrdc, famous five-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-week star of 
the screen, idol of millions 
of women the wide world 
over. The prodigal had 
returned, but not as the 
prodigal son of Scripture; 
instead, to shame and 
confound his virtuous 
townspeople. 

Our newspapers in every 
issue carry reference to 
“our noted, one-time fel- 
low townsman.” And 
every citizen on our streets 
bears himself with an air 
of pride and superiority 
decidedly irritable to a 
newcomer until he learns 
the cause, whereupon he, 
too, assumes it. 

Of all of our townsfolk, 
but two never 
mention A. Lionel 
Byrde, nor bask 
in the reflection 
of his glory: 
Our druggist, 
James Bird, 
because he 
is too wise; 
and Marga- 
ret Chisholm, 
because of 
that fatal, 
irrevocable 
decree of 
divorce 
in the 
bottom 
of her 
bureau 
drawer. 


F OR three years Arthur L. Bird was out of our minds. 

Then, late one evening, a shabby, forlorn figure 
slipped around to the 
back door of Asa Chis- 
holm’s house, and the 
next morning the whole 
town knew that Mar- 
garet Chisholm had left 
her husband and returned 
home to her father. It 
was a miserable story that 
was circulated round 
among us — a story of 
three years of wretched- 
ness and poverty, of a 
shiftless succession of 
brief periods of employ- 
ment and less brief peri- 
ods of idleness; added to 
which the poor girl had 
had to suffer continuous 
upbraidings and re- 
proaches from her hus- 
band, who had, after the 
manner of his kind, 
blamed all their 
troubles on her; it 
had been because 
of her that he 
had left the 
comfortable, 



The prodigal had 
returned, but as ... a 
famous five-thousand dol- 
lar-a-week star of the screen 





“TT TE got ’ini, we 

VY/ got *im,” I 

T ▼ heard some- 
body shout from the 
window that the shots 
came from, as I crawled 

along the ground on my hands and knees while blood 
continued to gush from the wound in my thigh. They 
continued to shoot at me even after I had fallen. En- 
raged, I turned on my back and emptied my gun at them. 

I felt myself growing weaker and weaker and knew 
that the end was near. I couldn’t go much farther — I 
was losing too much blood. Finally the posse surrounded 
me shouting “Hands up.” That was the last thing that I 
remembered; when I recovered consciousness I was on a 
table in a physician’s office while 
the “hoosiers” outside were argu- 
ing about who shot me. 

“Doc,” I said to the physician, 
as he bandaged up the wound, “do 
those fellows want a Carnegie 
medal for shooting me?” 

“Sounds like it,” he laughed, 

“doesn’t it?” 

They carried me to jail and 
placed a guard outside my cell. 

As I lay on the bunk I was try- 
ing to figure out how it was that 
the posse knew we were eoming to 
rob the bank. That was a mys- 
tery I couldn’t understand; it 
worried me so I rolled and tossed 
until the first streak of dawn 
illuminated the earth. 


Digging Into the Heart and Soul of a 
Professional Crook . Details of His Hair- 
Raising Adventures Fascinatingly Presented 





A r i 



ten o’cloek the sheriff 
brought me a crutch and 
notified me that I was to be given 
a preliminary hearing at eleven. 

As I hobbled up the main street, 
heads eame popping out of win- 
dows, merchants suspended business, rushed to the side- 
walk and gaped at me with staring eyes and open mouths. 

“Looks like a Jim slicker,” they shouted as I passed by. 

A erowd of dirty-faced kids followed me all the way 
from the jail to the City Hall and gazed at me with curi- 
ous eyes as though I were a Jesse James, a Black Bart, 
or a Rube Burroughs. 

The “City Hall,” as they called it, was a two story, 
dilapidated looking frame affair that hadn’t seen a coat 
of paint or a scrubbing brush since the Civil War. 

I shall never forget that justiee of the peace if I live to 
}>e a thousand. He was a real, eighteen carat, small town 
justice, very much like one of those “babies” that you 
see in Puck and Judge occasionally. He was seventy, 
maybe more. He had a million wrinkles in his throat and 
face, his head was bald and shiny. The little beady eyes 
and the long protruding chin made one think of a turkey 
buzzard. I knew that my name was mud as soon as I 
got a flash at him. He scrutinized me closely when I 
entered, and I felt that he had already decided what he 
was going fo do with me. 

When my case was called he smacked his lips as though 
preparing for a feast. 

“Got any counsel?” 

“No,” I answered, “not yet.” 


“ T SHALL never forget that jus - 
* lice of the peace if I live to 
be a thousand . He was a real , 

eighteen carat , small town justice , 

Very much like one of those 
'babies' that you see in Puck 
or Judge occasionally . He was 
seventy , maybe more. He had a 
million wrinkles on his throat 
and face , his head was bald 
and shiny. The little beady eyes 
and the long protruding chin 
made one think °f a turkey buz- 
zard. I knew that my name was 
mud as soon as I got a flash at 
%. W J , 


“Got money to hiah 
one?” 

“Plenty.” 

“Hum,” he grunted, 
as he smacked lis lips 
again. 

“Who’s the best attorney in the county?” I asked. 
“Well,” he drawled, “Ah reckon old man Tom Johnson 
is mighty nigh as good as any hereabouts.” 

“I should like to consult him, please.” 

“All right.” 

He directed the court officer to find Attorney Johnson. 
When they brought him I noted a striking resemblance 
between him and the justice. I had a “hunch” they were 
“ribbing” it up between them to nail me to the cross. I 
handed Brother Johnson a hun- 
dred dollar bill and told him to get 
the bonds down as low as possible. 

I knew that acquittal was out of 
the question. If I could obtain 
my release on a ten or twenty 
thousand dollar bond I would put 
it up and beat it. 

The mystery of the armed posse 
waiting for us when we entered the 
town was cleaned up when they 
called a Mr. Thompson, a South- 
ern railroad conductor, to the 
stand. He testified that I was one 
of a gang of bank robbers that had 
robbed a bank at Sanford, North 
Carolina, about a year ago. 

“The next night after the rob- 
bery,” he went on, “this man and 
two others boarded my train at a 
little station out of Sanford. I 
had heard about the robbery and 
was on the alert for strangers, and 
when these men got on my train I 
decided that they were the crooks 
who had robbed the Sanford Bank, 
so I got ten or fifteen passengers together and proceeded to 
the smoking car to place them under arrest . As soon as we 
entered the smoker they began to shoot at us; pulled 
the bell cord, stopped the train and made their escape. 
When this man and two others got on my train at 
Cheraw 7 , about two months ago, I knew 7 that I had seen 
him somewhere before, but I just couldn't place where. It 
was not until I had arrived at my division in Branchville 
that I remembered he was one of the gang that had 
robbed the bank at Sanford. I immediately telephoned 
to the Chief of Police to l>e on the lookout for bank 
robbers.” 

E VERY w T ord that this fellow' uttered w T as a lie, for I 
had never been in Sanford as a bank robber. I had 
stopped off in the town many times, but never had any 
designs on the bank and, so far as I knew*, I had never 
seen him before he entered the court -room. 

His testimony enraged me. I was positive he was 
testifying to a deliberate untruth, and for a moment or 
two I lost all control of myself. I got up on my feet; 
called him a liar, and then concluded my denunciation by 
hurling my crutch at him clear across the court -room. 

In less time than it takes to tell, the court -room was in 
an uproar and the sheriff grabbed me and threw 7 me down 
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into my seat while I continued to give expression to my 
indignation. 

“Ordah in the cote ! Ordah, ordah !” shouted the justice. 

“Silence, silence, silence!” 
roared the bailiff. 

A woman screamed, another 
fainted, kids fell all over each 
other as they scrambled for the 
door. Pandemonium reigned su- 
preme while the justice continued 
to pound the desk with his wooden 
mallet and shouted “Ordah in the 
cote . Ordah ! Ordah !’ ’ 

When order had been restored 
he was like an enraged lion. The 
little beady eyes glittered with 
anger, and as he looked at me over 
the top of his spectacles, I knew 
that I was in for a good “bawling 
out.” 

He grunted once or twice, 
smacked his lips together and 
snapped : 

“Ah’ve been practicing law fo’ a 
good many yeahs an’ ah want to 
tell yo’, suh, that ah’ve nevah 
come across a man like yo’ befoali. 

Yourconduct has been outrageous, 
suh, an’ I hereby sentence you to 

serve a tuhm of thutty days in the county jail fo’ con- 
tempt of cote. On the othah charge of havin’ burgla’ 
tools in your possession, all’ll hold yo’ in ten thousand 
dollahs bond for the grand jury. Ah would advise yo’ to 
control youh tempah; crooks lak yo’, suh, should be 
moali discreet when they git in the hands of the law.” 

T HIS made me worse. I interrupted him before he 
could go any further. 

“Why do you call me a crook? How do you know I’m 
a crook? I thought a man was presumed to be innocent 
until he was convicted.” 

“He is, suh,” he cut in; “but youh conduct reveals 
what yo’ ah.” 

I interrupted him again. 

“You’re a fine judge, I don’t think ! To call me a crook 
before I’ve been convicted! Is this what you Southerners 
call Southern hospitality, why — ” 

The court officers grabbed me liefore I could go any 
further; whisked me out of the room and back to jail. 
Three or four days after this escapade I was before “His 
Honor” again with money to put up for my bond. He 
immediately raised it from ten thousand to twenty 
thousand, and when I managed to get that he raised it 
again to thirty thousand. I then realized that they were 
determined to send me away for a long term, and that I 
couldn’t get out on any kind of a bond. 

A month later I was convicted and sentenced to serve 
a term of seventeen years in the state prison. Seventeen 
years for having burglar’s tools in my possession ! If I had 
robbed the bank they would have probably given me life 
and ten days ! 

On the way down to the penitentiary at Raleigh I did a 
lot of thinking. Seventeen years was a long time to spend 
in a prison cell. 

I was just twenty-one and I would t>e thirty-eight 
when I came out. When the big prison gate closed behind 
me I felt depressed for a moment or two, but quickly 
shook it off and was all composure when I entered the 
warden’s office. 

T HE warden, Captain John Hemming, was a Civil 
War veteran with a one-track mind to whom the man 
in stripes was nothing more than a dog. He believed that 
the only way to reform crooks was by starving them. 




slaving them and making them read the Bible. When 
the sheriff turned me over to him he began to tell me all 
about the prison rules and what would l>e expected of me. 

“You’ve been sent here to be 
punished for your crimes against 
society,” he said. “If you want 
to get along with me you’ve got to 
do as I tell you; if you don’t I 
have something here that will 
make you.” 

He opened a drawer and pulled 
out a long heavy strap with rivets 
in the end of it and continued : 

“This is the thing we use and it 
never fails to get results. Take a 
good look at it, feel it.” He 
handed the big strap to me. 

“You won’t have any trouble 
with me, Warden,” I answered, 
“I’m here to do as you say and 
I’ve got sense enough to realize 
that the easiest way is the l>est 
way in one of these places.” 

“That’s the spirit,” he retorted. 
I was then turned over to an- 
other officer who led me into the 
prison proper, where I was given a 
suit of stripes and a number, and 
had my pedigree taken. While 
the prison barber was shaving the hair off my head he 
told me that the prison baker was being released the next 
day and if I was a baker I could get a good job, so when 
the officer asked me what my trade was I immediately 
told him that I was an experienced baker. 

“Baker, did you say, baker?” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, “I’m a baker.” 

“Good,” he continued, “we need a baker. I’ll put you 
in the'bakery tomorrow morning.” 


“IT required a lot of time 
* and still more patience to 
saw those two bars , because 
there were other prisoners in 
the hospital prisoners who 
couldn't be trusted . I think I 

must have put in at least three 
months on the work , doing just 
a little each time I had an 
opportunity. The strain Was 
terrible , for the cutting might 
be discovered any day , though 
1 had plugged it up with soap 
and shoe blacking.” 
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HAD never been in a bake-shop in my life. I didn’t 
know any more about baking than I did about 
crocheting and, as I lay in the cell that night, I tried 
to figure out just how biscuits were made. When I went 
into the bakery the next morning the steward handed me 
a menu card and told me how many biscuits and how 
much corn bread should be baked for each and every 
meal for the four hundred and fifty prisoners. 

Making the corn bread was easy, just like getting 
money from home — or out of a bank — but when it came 
to the biscuits I was lost, up in the air. I didn’t know 
where to begin or where to stop when it came to mixing 
up the flour with the rest of the stuff that went to make 
good biscuits. 

The more I thought about what should be done and 
how the various ingredients should be mixed the more im- 
possible my task seemed. However, I decided to take a 
chance. “If I can rob a bank,” I thought to myself, “I 
surely ought to be able to make a biscuit,” so I dumped 
four or five bags of flour in the big wooden trough, mixed 
up five or six cans of baking powder, added three or four 
buckets of water and began the process of making dough. 
I had a fierce time for about an hour getting dough out 
of the concoction. First I had to add a little water, and 
then a little more flour, at one time the dough was too 
stiff, later on it was too hard or too sticky and I couldn’t 
get my hands out of the trough. It was the toughest 
thing I ever undertook, robbing a bank was kindergarten 
stuff compared with it. 

Finally, I got it, a beautiful, really beautiful dough; 
just about the time that I was congratulating myself, I 
happened to look across the room and saw a can of lard. 
It then dawned on me that one has to have lard in bis- 
cuits. My eyes next fell on a barrel of salt. I had for- 
gotten to put salt into the mixture. ( Continued on page 96) 
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How “Modest Jim” Won 

the $50 Prize 


By William Lawrence 

Author of “The Awakening ” 


“'VTES — I know why 

1 they call the Big Boss 
‘Modest Jim/ ” said the Old 
Timer. “It started about 
five years ago. 

“I was in my third appren- 
tice year when Jim Hadley 
came to work here — a quiet, 
bashful boy. His father had 
died and he was forced to 
leave grammar school and go 
to work. 

“He was never among the 
groups of boys dodging the 
boss or watching the clock 
nor mixed up in anything 
that wasn’t strictly business. 

And he never fooled away his 
time with the bunch after 
hours, so we left him pretty 
much to himself. We called 
him ‘Modest Jim/ and somehow or 
other the name stuck. 

“One day Old Man Adams, who 
owned this outfit in those days, came 
out into the shop in a great hurry and 
tacked up a big sign over the foreman’s 
desk. 

“It seemed that the Old Man and 
his designer had run into a stone wall 
or what was Greek to most of us kids 
those days, and was offering a prize of 
fifty dollars to any one who solved the 
problem. He must have been up against 
it or he never would have asked our 
bunch for help. 

“About two weeks later, after the 
rest of us had forgotten all about it, 
the Old Man rushed out to Jim and 
fairly pushed five crisp ten dollar bills 
into his hand. He had solved the 
problem. 

“When the foreman asked him how 
he did it, he replied, ‘Oh, it wasn’t 
anything great. Only a fresh brain on 
a stale subject.’ That’s all he ever said 
about it. But do you know what that 
boy had been doing ? He’d been study- 
ing with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools in his spare time. No 
wonder he got ahead! 



“And he went right up, and up and 
up, until today he is the Big Boss. And 
the rest of us are just about where we 
started. He is still the same ‘Modest 
Jim,’ but he’s earning five times as 
much as I am. 

“Take my advice, lad, and follow 
along in Jim’s footsteps. Don’t wait 
until it’s too late to get the special train- 
ing that is so essential to success.” 

E MPLOYERS everywhere are look- 
ing for men like “Modest Jim” 
— men who want to get ahead — who 
are willing to devote a part of their 
spare time to training for advancement. 

How much longer arc you going to 
wait before taking the step that is 
bound to bring you a better job and 
more money? 

Isn’t it better to make your start 
now than to wait a year or five years 
and then wish you had ? It certainly is! 

I N the last thirty years, more than 
two million ambitious men have en- 
rolled with the I. C. S. This is six 
times as many students as have enrolled 
at Harvard in three centuries — ten 
times as many as Yale has taught since 
her doors swung open in 1701 — five 
times as many as are in attendance to- 


day in all the colleges, uni- 
versities and technical colleges 
in the United States. 

The practical value of the 
I. C. S. courses is so well 
recognized that I. C. S. text- 
books are used today in 379 
colleges, universities and 
technical schools. They are 
also used in Government 
schools and by many of the 
largest industrial corpora- 
tions. 

More than two million 
dollars have been invested in 
the preparation of I. C. S. 
courses — thousands of dollars 
are spent each year in keep- 
ing them up to date. 

No matter where you live, 
the I. C. S. will come to you. No matter 
what your handicaps or how small your 
means, we have a plan to meet your cir- 
cumstances. No matter how limited 
your previous education, the simply- 
written, wonderfully-illustrated I. C. S. 
lessons make it easy to learn. 

This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, 
put it up to us to prove how we can 
help you. Just mark and mail this 
coupon. 

TEAR OUT HERE 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6280-F 8CRANTON. PA. 

Without cost or obligation, please explain how I ran 

? uallfy for the position, or in the subject be/ore which 
have marked an X In the list below: — 

ELEC. ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting & Rys. 

Electric Wiring 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGR. 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practieo 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOR’N or ENGR. 
STATIONARY ENGR. 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING A HEAT'G 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Text. Overseer or Supt. 
CIIEMI8T 
Pharmacy 


BUSINESS MANAG’M’T 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
Show Card A Sign Ptg. 
Cartooning 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer A Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Cost Accountant 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Com. School Subject# 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 
Airplane Engines 
Mathematics 


Navigation 

Agriculture 

Poultry 

WIRELESS 


French 

Spanish 

Banking 


Name- 


Street 

Address- 


City- 
Occupation- 


-State- 


Pcrgong rcaldino in Canada ehonld rend thig coupon to the 
International Corrcepondtncc School .< Canadian, Limited. 
Montreal. Canada. 
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Have A Clear. Rosy, 
Velvety Comp lexion 

ALL THE WORLD ADMIRES 
A PERFECT COMPLEXION 

Don’t doubt — because I give you assurances which dispel 
doubt. I refer you to women who testify to the most 
astonishing and gratifying results. Your complexion 
may be of the muddiest. It may be badly disfigured 
with pimples, blackheads, whiteheads, over-redness, 
enlarged pores, and other blemishes. You may have 
tried a dozen remedies without success. But do not be 
discouraged. You may now secure a complexion, soft, 
clear, velvety beyond your fondest dream. And results 
are obtained In a short time, or you get your money 
back in full. My statements are sober, serious, con- 
scientious promises. I want you to believe, for 1 know 
what my wonderful treatment will do. 

YOU HAVE NEVER HEARD OF ANOTHER METHOD 
LIKE MINE. SCIENTIFIC— DIFFERENT 
My method Is absolutely different. It has to be to 
warrant my statements. You know that. I get away 
from all known methods of cosmetics, salves, soaps, 
ointments, plasters, bandages, masks, vapor sprays, 
massage, rollers, or other implements. There Is nothing 
to take. No diet, fasting or any Interference whatso- 
ever with your accustomed way of life. My treatment 
Is absolutely safe. It cannot Injure the most delicate 
skin. It Is pleasant, even delightful. No messy, greasy; 
Inconvenient applications. Only a few minutes a day 
required. Yet. results are astounding. 

I want to tell you in detail about this wonderful 
treatment. So send for my booklet. It is free. You are 
not obligated. Send no money. Just get the facts, the 
Indisputable proofs. This method has restored to beauty 
the complexions of thousands of women. Don't say 
your case Is an exception. You have my unqualified 
promise. You have nothing to lose — everything to 
gain. Send to Dorothy Ray. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard. 
Chicago. Illinois. 

Mail This Coupon For Free Booklet Today l 

fioROTHYRAY' Suite 73, Chicago, Illinois ■ 

i Free and without obligation send me your booklet I 
■ "Complexion Beautiful" telling of your scientific. ■ 

I harmless method of cleansing and beautifying the ■ 
complexion. 


| Name. 




Why Many Men 
Are Old at 40 


p« 

cause Is the disturbed con- 
dition of an important 
gland. Even men of iron 
constitution are not exempt 
from this amazingly common 
irregularity. We have for lim- 
ited distribution, an ethically accurate, educational 
and interesting 

FREE BOOK 


Its message may prove of unsuspected value to you. 
It explains how a disturbed condition of this vital 
gland may cause sciatica, backache, painful and 
tender feet, interrupted sleep and other extremely 
uncomfortable and often serious conditions. It tells 
of Thermalaid. a simple means by which the essential 
of a new hygienic principle, done into convenient form 
corrects this prostate gland condition and its attend- 
ant health faults without medicine, massage, or knife. 
The records of its success for five years is incontrover- 
tible. The book is free. Simply address 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 

3108 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio 
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The Secret I Never Told 

(Continued from page 48) 


the hurrying shoppers. What probably 
was the simple, jovial, holiday feeling of 
the vast crowd of passersby, appeared to 
me as a sinister roughness. Probably any- 
one on the streets would have put me on 
the right car for my cousin Anna’s if I had 
appealed to them, but in my childish 
fright I feared them because they were 
strange. The tears began to fall and then 
I heard a soft sweet voice beside me — yes, 
I will still say, after all these years, that 
it was a soft, sweet voice. ... 

“Why, my dear, what are you doing 
way down here as late as this?” 

I instinctively turned in relief at the 
note of sympathy. The voice belonged 
to a small, dainty woman with slightly 
gray hair. 

“Are you down here alone? Why, 
you’re crying!” she exclaimed. 

“Aunt Mary sent me to cousin Lou’s 
l>ecause she had to be away all night, and 
Lou wasn’t home, and I wanted to go to 
Anna’s, hut I got lost,” I blurted. 

“yOU poor child!” she said. “So you 

1 want to go to Anna’s?” 

“Oh, yes! Will you please show me the 
right ear?” 

“I intend to do more than that, dear. 
I shall take you there.” 

“Oh, no; you mustn’t bo tlier. Just put 
me on the car and I know where to get 
off.” 

“No, Anna might not be at home, 
either, and Mary would never forgive me. 
No, I’ll see you safe myself, hut I am just 
wondering how to arrange Mr. Brown’s 
supper. I tell you. As Anna does not ex- 
pect you, she will not he worried, so you 
come home with me until after supper 
and then I will take you there.” She 
smiled at me brightly. 

I went without a question. I took it 
for granted that she was one of the many 
strangers I had met in the past week, a 
friend of Aunt Mary’s and the rest of the 
family. 

A FTER a few minutes* walk we arrived 
at her home. As w*e w r ent into the 
living-room, a man looked up from his 
paper by the coal stove. 

“Jim, do you remember little Dorothy? 
She is the little Dee that Mary talks alnnit 
so much.” 

He looked rather bewildered a second, 
then he smiled. 

“Ah? Oh, exactly!” he said. “Little 
Dee! I didn’t have no idea she was such 
a big girl.** 

“Mary put her on the ear for Anna’s — ** 

“No, for Lou’s,” I interrupted in a 
manner that would have brought a rebuke 
from my mother, but only a smile from 
the Brow’ll lady. 

“I should say, Lou’s. And anyway, 
Jim, Lou was away and she started for 
Anna’s and got lost and I found her dowm- 
towm scared to death, ami I brought her 
here for supper. Then I will take her 
right to Anna’s myself, or Mary would 
never forgive me.’* 

“I should say not! Mary’d never get 
over it.” He chuckled in rather an odd 
manner, and I thought he was laughing 
at my fright. 


“I wasn’t so dreadfully seared,” I lied. 
“I was just thinking what to do.” 

'T'HE Brown lady smiled. “Well, you’re 

* not scared now%” she said. “And I’ll 
hurry supper so that we can get started.” 

“Yes, do,” said Jim. “I’m as hungry 
as a bear.” 

I did not like Jim, that is, not very 
much. He kept looking at me over his 
paper and chuckling in that same odd 
way, and I thought he was making fun of 
my fright. 

Mrs. Jim — as I called her in my mind 
for want of a better name — came in again 
w ith a cup of something hot. 

“Drink this, dear, for I’m afraid you 
got chilled downtown. Betty always 
caught cold so easily.” Jim looked at her 
in rather a surprised way. “Doesn’t she 
make you think of Betty at her age?” she 
asked him. 

“Betty? Er — yes — exactly,” he said, 
and chuckled again. 

I < 1 rank the hot stuff and found it com- 
forting. Meanwhile, Mrs. Jim had 
removed my wet shoes and placed them 
by the stove. Then she drew’ up a large 
Sleepy Hollow’ chair near the fire, and put 
a footstool under my feet. The chair was 
comfortable and the fire cheery, for I had 
been chilled through. 

“Now, I’ll finish supper, and you just 
be comfy.” 

She went out, and Jim went on reading. 
A sense of delicious warmth and well- 
being crept over me and I began to nod. 
I caught myself with a start and glanced 
furtively at Jim to see if he had noticed, 
but he went right on reading. Thoughts 
and impressions drifted farther and far 
ther away, then were no more. I had 
fallen asleep. 

TI7TLAT happened afterwards is not 

* * clear enough to record. All events 
were so mixed, like a nightmare, portions 
of which recurred to the mind days after- 
ward, and yet are too hazy to grasp. I 
have a vague recollection of being carried 
to another room, and other awful details 
come to me occasionally. There were 
voices, the Brown lady’s and a man’s, not 
Jim, but another. 

They argued, I think, and across my 
memory sometimes comes a remark of the 
Brown lady’s, “I’m alx>ut ready to back 
out now and take her home, anyway.” In 
my drug-soddened mind, I wondered 
when she was going to take me to Anna’s, 
then I drifted far out in sleep again, only 
to be brutally dragged l>ack to the shores 
of near-oonsciousness later by events so 
horrible that even now, after nine years, I 
oftentimes awake from dreaming of them 
with a scream. 

When I at last fully woke from my 
drugged sleep, it was dark in the room and 
fora while I could not remember anything 
unusual. Day was just beginning to 
break. The light began to creep into the 
room. I turned over again, then sat up. 
I felt ill and giddy. Slowly the events of 
the evening before came back to my mind. 

“Why, she never took me to Anna’s! 
I must have been too much asleep!” I 
( Continued on page 74) 
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SCIENTIST DISCOVERS A SKIN LAXATIVE 

Evacuates Pores and Purges Skin of Every Impurity in An 
Hour; A Beautiful Skin Now Mere Matter of Personal Cleanliness 


W OMEN, give thanks to Mr. Mc- 
Gowan — an English scientist 
scarce out of his twenties. His 
discovery means every woman 
can have her skin and complexion made 
beautiful while she waits. 

After five years of experiment, an element 
has been found that physics one's skin. Its 
action is gentle, but positive. Its use is de- 
lightful, not distasteful, for it is applied out- 
side. Put it on; slip into your easy chair to 
dream or doze; in less than an hour the skin 
pores move. Impurities that are clogging 
your facial pores come out as if squeezed from 
a tube. It’s a wonderful feeling, this flush- 
ing of the pores. They tingle with relief and 
relaxation. When you pick up your handglass 
you’ll almost drop it with surprise — for the 
new bloom of color and velvety texture of 
skin are simply marvelous. Such is the magic 
of modern chemistry. It always works, because 
it is Nature. 

How It Works 

The scientific name of this new element 
is Terradermalax. It is blended into a soft, 
plastic clay of exquisite smoothness. Place it 
on the face like a poultice, and you soon feel 
this laxative working on every inch of skin. 
In an hour, or less, wipe off with a towel — 
and with it every blackhead, pimplepoint, speck 
and spot of dirt. That’s all. For a week or two, 
it is well to move the skin every other day. 
Then once a week suffices. In the end, the skin 
is trained to function without aid. 


By William R. Durgin 



Terradermalax is a scientific achievement, 
not a cosmetic, cream or other beauty nostrum. 
Not only harmless, but hygienic and helpful 
to the skin. Women on whom Mr. McGowan 
experimented daily for months, show skins and 
complexions of striking health and beauty. 
Men’s skins, too, are similarly benefitted. 

Not on Sale 

Unfortunately, Terradermalax cannot be 
stocked by druggists. The active ingredient 
that loosens the pores of the skin structure 
must be fresh. The laboratory carefully seals 
each jar and dates every label. On store shelves, 
this laxative element would lose its force. 


and then the application would have no more 
effect than the ordinary massage. So the lab- 
oratory supplies the users direct. 

How to Obtain a Supply 
of Terradermalax 

Making this new material is slow work. But 
the laboratory fills requests for single jars in 
the order received. Each jar is a full two 
months* supply; with it comes McGowan’s own 
directions. Send no money, but pay the post- 
man $2.50 when he brings it. Furthermore, 
McGowan, says: “Any woman whose skin and 
complexion do not receive instantaneous and 
perfectly astonishing benefits that she can feel 
and see may have this small laboratory fee 
back without question.** 

Sallow, oily or muddy skin will soon be 
looked on not as a misfortune, but evidence 
of neglect. So if you desire a skin of God-given 
purity, softness and coloring, fill out this ap- 
plication now; if you expect to be out when 
postman calls, send $2.50 with order. Same 
guarantee applies. 

DERMATOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 

329 Plymouth Place, Chicago: 

Please send two month’s supply of freshly com- 
pounded Terradermalax soon as made. I will pay post- 
man just $2.50 for everything. My money to be 
refunded if asked. (113) 

(Write your name very plainly on this line) 

(Complete mail address here or in margin) 
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Beautiful Hair 

The Secret of Attraction. 

YOU have often wondered why some 
„ fojksare more attractive than others. 
You have often heard remarked “How 
beautiful she is” or “What a handsome 
man. Yethaveyoueverstoppedtocon- 

Bider the cause? Well dressed hair with that 
soft, glossy, well groomed appearance adds 
charm and attraction so becoming to stars 
of the stage and screen. 

HERMO “HAIR -LUSTR” 

KEEPS THE HAIR DRESSED 
FOR MEN"— WOMEN— CHILDREN 
Dress your hair in any style and a few drops 
of Henno * Hair Lustr 1 ' will keep it well 
dressed. The moet stubborn hair is easily 

dr«M«d with Hermo c«n after ahampootn*. Dainty 
women and careful men are never without It, be- 

GREASELESS AND STAINLESS 

of price. Uee it 6 dare— If not entirely aatlafied re- 

sksEu&m r— '»• 

HERMO COMPANY 



WHAT EVERY GIRL1 
SHOULD KNOW i 

Sent Prepaid for only 50 cents 

This book is written by Margaret Sanger 
— the great birth control advocate — and al- 
though it was suppressed by the postal au- 
thorities. we are now able to send it to you. 

It contains Information never before published, 
and evenrone that read* this book cannot help but 
be benefited. It 1s highly endorsed by eminent 
physicians. Send your order at once. Don't delay. 

Lewis Pub. Co. t De»t. A.G..1400 Broadway, N.Y. 



Buying for 
Dividends 


Earning power and the out- 
look for better business arc 
the only legitimate bases for 
buying stocks or bonds. 

Wc offer to investors the ser- 
vice of our house in supplying 
information on contemplated 
purchase*, or in making sug- 

K stions on dividcnd-produc- 
g securities. 

Our Monthly Instalment Plan 
will help you. 

Send for List 

of Suue stions-132-W.W. 


nUNHAMfcffi 

Investment Securities 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
* Phones Hanover 8300-16 


thought. I laid down again, and felt 
vaguely uncomfortable. Then the other 
happenings came to mind. I became 
thoroughly frightened. I must go! 

W ITH trembling fingers I dressed, 
crept out into the hall and found my 
cap and coat where I had hung them the 
evening before. The door was unlocked. 

When I readied the street I ran blindly 
for a time. My only object was to get as 
far away from that house as possible. At 
last I came to the big railroad station; 
it was like meeting a friend. I went 
inside and up to the ladies’ waiting-room 
where I bathed my feverish face and 
hands. Then I found a couch in a 
secluded comer and lay down. 

Never in all my life was I so miser- 
able, Ixith in body and mind. I was 
confused as to what had really happened. 
I knew that I had done no wrong, and yet 
I felt sure that if the grown folks ever 
knew about the night before, I would be 
punished regardless of circumstances. 

About nine I arose and went out. A 
Traveler’s Aid agent was in the main 
waiting-room, and I gave her my cousin’s 
name and address and asked her about 
the street cars. 

“It passes here, dear.” She took me 
out and put me on the car, and my arrival 
at the house occasioned no surprise. 
After a few days, which I did not enjoy, 
I returned home. 

I WAS not well that winter. I took 
vocal lessons Saturdays and Mother 
usually let me stay with Aunt Helen for 
the day, and sometimes until Sunday 
evening. It was on one of the latter 
occasions that I told Aunt Helen about 
my adventure in P — . Aunt Helen didn’t 
blame me. She caught me in her arms 
and stroked my hair while she questioned 
me. At last she had the whole story, and 
I felt a relief in telling. 

“No one must ever know,” she de- 
clared. “No matter what happens, we — 
you and I — will keep the secret. You 
must promise me never to tell anyone 
without my consent.” 

Wonderingly I gave her the promise, 
then childlike, having shifted the burden 
to her shoulders, I forgot it, or rather, 
ceased to remember it except when I had 
to. But Aunt Helen did not forget. She 
kept her trained eyes on me, and one 
evening in early spring we were surprised 
by a visit from her. 

“Esther,” she said to Mother, “have 
you noticed that Dee is not so well this 
spring?” 

Father spoke up. “She does look peaked , 
I think. I wish she had more ambition.” 

“Well,” continued Aunt Helen, “I came 
to ask you to take her out of school and 
leave her in my care. She can keep on 
with her music, and grow strong, and 
easily make up this last quarter.” 

\/f OTHER demurred, but after a long 
±■*1. argument, Aunt Helen won Father 
to her side, and at last Mother hail to give 
in. Not until she had to did Aunt Helen 
tell me the real reason for taking me away 
from home. She told me one day that 
I was to be a mother — I, who was but a 
child myself. 

Aunt Helen made her plans well. 
Dressed in my loose girlish garments, no 
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one ever guessed what I was passing 
through. Aunt Helen intended to take 
her vacation during September, and take 
me with her to an isolated place she knew. 

Just before we were to leave, an epi- 
demic of measles broke out and we were 
all quarantined. My parents could 
neither come to me, nor I to them. Then, 
all unexpectedly and before her proper 
time, my little daughter was born one 
night in Aunt Helen’s cottage. As 
soon as the baby came, my aunt tele- 
phoned to the main building that an 
infant had been left at her place. 

She told the officers of the orphanage 
that she would keep the child there at the 
house as it was so small that it would need 
special care. And so it seemed quite 
natural to everyone, later on, that she 
should have become so attached to it 
that she wanted to adopt it! 

AFTER 1 got well and went back home 
I had to use all the will power I had 
to keep from giving myself away. Of 
course, I would go to Aunt Helen’s at 
every possible chance, but as I had always 
been very fond of her, my parents sus- 
pected nothing. 

Then Aunt Helen died suddenly of 
heart disease. Doris, as the baby was 
named, had never been legally adopted. 
I begged my people to adopt her, but they 
refused. Nearly frantic, therefore, I had 
to give up my child, and the year was 
scarcely up before she was given to 
strangers, who took her East. I happened 
to know a girl who knew the couple that 
took Doris, so I had to be content with 
hearing in a roundabout way. 

While attending the conservatory of 
music I met Jack. I think it was a case of 
love at first sight. We drifted on and on 
and during commencement week we be- 
came engaged. 

T HAD never forgotten Doris, but the 
* eight years in their passing had 
pushed her into the background. But now 
that I was to be married, my mind became 
a turmoil. Had I a right to marry Jack 
and keep my secret? Could any marriage 
founded on such as that be happy? Dare 
I break my oath to Aunt Helen? I wore 
myself thin and sick over these questions, 
and could reach no answer. I almost de- 
cided to break my engagement — then 
came the news that little Doris was 
dead. Infantile paralysis had claimed her 
as a victim. I mourned her deeply, but 
it could not help me solve my problem. 

I had promised to visit Jack’s people in 
Detroit in August, and it was with a sink- 
ing and aching heart that I went. I had 
about decided to keep my vow to Aunt 
Helen, but to break the engagement. 

Jack seemed delighted to see me, hut 
concerned at my ill, or rather frail, appear- 
ance. His mother made me love her at 
once, as did his two sisters. 

It was on the anniversary of Doris* 
birth that I finally solved my problem. I 
sat out alone on the front porch in the 
dusk trying to solve it all. 

Jack’s mother came out and sat on the 
steps by me, holding my hand in hers. 
Finally she spoke. 

“I am so happy, dear, about you and 
Jack. I love you as a daughter already.” 

I squeezed her hand, but made no 
answer. I could not, for my throat was 
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They Fight Film — 


They who have pretty teeth 


choked with tears. She hesitated, then 
went on. 

“Dorothy, dear, has Jack told you 
about Marian Ross?** 

I looked up. “Marian Ross?” I ques- 
tioned. “No.” 

LT IS mother was silent a moment, then 
** went on. “I was afraid he wouldn’t, 
hut he must. Sooner or later someone 
will tell you, and I want him to do it. 
Ask him, dear.” 

I promised. “But,” she went on, “you 
love Jack enough to forgive him? He was 
young, dear, he was not all to blame. She 
was much older and — hut I mustn’t say 
any more. Only promise, love, that you 
will not be severe.” 

I gave a sobbing little laugh. “Why, 
Mother, I love Jack enough for any- 
thing .” Something w hispered that I could 
yet make things straight. 

Just then Jack came out and his mother 
went in, giving me a kiss as she passed. 

We sat in silence for a moment, then I 
asked gently: 

“Jack, tell me about Marian Ross. Just 
this once, then we’ll forget it forever.” 

Jack gave a start. “Who put you up 
about her?” he demanded. 

“I w r as bound to hear of it sooner or 
later, dear,” I said. “It is better to know 
now'.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he grudgingly ad- 
mitted. He was still a bit, then he said 
slowly : 

“There isn’t much to tell. I was young 
and a fool. She — well, I wasn’t the first, 
I guess, but — it cost Dad quite a bit — I 
was just out of High School, too.” 

“Was — w as there a l>aby?” I whispered. 

“Yes, it died, though,” he said. His 
voice sounded near to tears. I slipped my 
hand in his and w'e sat so a minute. 

“Weren’t you going to tell me. Jack?” 
I asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “You see. 
Dee, I feel like this. Whatever w'e did 
before w’e met each other doesn’t count. 
I’ve kept faith for you ever since I knew 
you. That’s all that counts.” 

“Nothing before matters, does it?” 
My heart sang. Here was Jack himself 
straightening everything out. I could 
keep his love, and my vow to Aunt Helen, 
and l>e happy. 

“No, nothing else matters,” he said 
firmly. “Just what has happened since 
w'e knew each other, and what comes in 
the future counts.” 

“Do you feel that way about me, too?” 
I asked. 

I_J E hesitated a second, then laughed. 
* “Oh, you modest puss,” he said. 
“As though you ever did a thing anyone 
cared about.” 

He kissed me and I returned his kiss. 
He put his arm around me, and we sat in 
the dark together. After a time he asked : 

“Then it’s all right, and you’re happy?” 

“It’s all right, everything is, and I’m 
perfectly happy.” 

We have been married almost two years 
and I have been and am still as happy as I 
was that night. I have kept my secret. 
For I know that the knowledge of that 
one incident would smoulder in his mind 
and flare up at times. He would resent 
any reference to his affair with Marian 
Ross, but he would not be as lenient with 
me, I fear. 


Note how many pretty teeth are seen 
everywhere today. Millions are using 
a new method of teeth cleaning. They 
remove the dingy film. The same re- 
sults will come to you if you make this 
ten-day test. 

Why teeth are cloudy 

Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. Film absorbs 
stains, then it often forms the basis of 
thin, dingy coats. Tartar is based on 
film. 

Old brushing methods do not effec- 
tively combat it. So most teeth are dis- 
colored more or less. 

Thus film destroys tooth beauty. It 
also causes most tooth troubles. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea, 
now so alarmingly common. 

Now a daily remover 

Dental science, after long research, 
has found two ways to combat film. 
Authorities have proved their efficiency. 
Now leading dentists, nearly all the 



The New -Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists almost 
the world over. Used by careful people 
of some forty races. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 


world over, are urging their daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been created 
to comply with modern requirements. 
These two film combatants are embodied 
in it. The name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. 

Its unique effects 

Pepsodent, writh every use, attacks 
the film on teeth. 

It also multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva. That to digest the 
starch deposits which may cling to teeth 
and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for the acids 
which cause decay. 

In these three ways it fights the ene- 
mies of teeth as nothing else has done. 

One week will show 

Watch these effects for a few days. 
Send the coupon for a 10- Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. Enjoy the refreshing after- 
effects. 

Do this to learn what millions know 
— the way to whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 1 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 31. 1104 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 111. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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Good-Bye to 
Gray Hair! 

Science has found the natural way to restore 
the color to gray hair! Without stains, or 
dyes, or bleaches of any kind! Xo matter 
how gray your hair is, or how long it has been 
gray, you can now restore it to its original 
color. 

Wonderful New Discovery 

By acting directly on the hair roots. Tru- 
Tone, the new discovery, restores the natural 
process of pigmentation (hair-coloring) and 
the original color of the hair returns. Whether 
it was red. blond or brown in youth — Tru-Tone 
actually restores it to its true color. It does 
not act on the hair at all but on the root cells. 

Million Dollar Bank 
Guarantee 

Tru-Tone is guaranteed harmless and the 
guarantee of satisfaction to every user is 
backed by a million dollar bank as follows: 

&tate JJanfe of $f)tlabelpf)ia 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

This is to certify that DOMINO HOUSE 
has deposited in this bank $ 10.000 . Out 
of this special fund this Bank is authorized 
and does hereby guarantee to return to any 
customer the total amount of his purchase 
at any time, within 30 days, if the goods 
purchased are not entirely satisfactory in 
rery way, or if DOMINO HOUSE fails 
to do as it agrees. 

Very truly yours. 

Pres. 

Free Trial Offer 

On receipt of coupon below we will send you 
a full size $3.00 bottle of Tru-Tone for which 
you pay the postman only $1.45 (plus postage). 
This is a specially reduced introductory offer. 
If. after a fair trial, you are not delighted with 
results, return what is left and we wall refund 
money at once. Just mail the coupon now — 
no money. Address Domino House, Dept. T- 
247, 269 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send No Money 


DOMINO HOUSE, Dept. T-247 

269 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me a regular $3.00 bottle of Tru-Tone for 
which I will pay the postman only $1.45 plus postage. 
If 1 am not satisfied with results, you agree to refund 
my money. 


Name. 


Add ress. 


City. State 

If you wish, you may send money with coupon. 


tea-shop in the center of the tourist 
section of Chinatown. It was the quaint- 
est, daintiest Oriental tea-shop in the city. 
And its fame spread, till it became a 
byword among newspaper folk and artists. 

Then I was called away to Europe, as a 
correspondent. During that time I never 
heard from Vivienne. 

F OUR years later I returned to San 
Francisco, and I looked Vivienne up at 
her little tea-shop. When she came out 
to meet me I saw instantly that she was 
different. There was an air of peace 
about her. She had the expression of a 
soul that has found itself. 

She greeted me with a glad cry. 

“Are you happy, Vivienne? ” 

She smiled, and in her smile I read the 
answer. 

“I have found myself,” she said simply. 
“Here in this little shop I have studied, 
thought and learned.” 

“The little girl you adopted, where is 


shudder that we had no children. I had 
been in my half-mad state about six 
months when Bessie began her business 
career. 

The bitterness of my state of mind 
cannot be described. Bessie remained 
tender and careful of me as ever, though 
the crooning love note dropped out of 
her voice and my over-sensitive hearing 
often detected a metallic chord I had 
never before noticed. 

VVe had had many friends in the 
beginning of our married life. Bessie’s 
vivacity, her ready wit, her ever-present 
good humor, attracted and held all who 
met her. My position being what it was 
and the circumstances of my family — as I 
have before mentioned, we were promi- 
nent people in our part of the state — gave 
us ready entrance into the best society. 

But as I plunged deeper and deeper 
into misanthropy, our friends dropped 
off. “Fair weather friends,” I called 
them, and cursed their fickleness. But 
two or three couples out of the dozens of 
old times stuck to us in our misery. God 
knows, I don’t see why they did or how 
they could. I was rotten company, and 
as Bessie grew more and more engrossed 
in her work at the store, she was often 
tired and distrait when callers came in. 
So we were left pretty much to our own 
gloomy devices. Bessie never related 
her evening visit to my room. Except 
when we had callers, at which rare times 
I left my apartment and joined them in 
the living rooms I once had been so 
proud of, I seldom saw or heard her after 
supper had been disposed of. 

A S I look back on it now, I know I 
dealt her a blow that rankled and 
stung when I refused to respond to her 
loving advances. Bright and gay as she 
was, bubbling over with life, she urgently 
craved and required an outlet — a safe and 
natural, healthy drainage for her over- 


she? And have you heard from Lee?” 

“Lee is dead,” she said softly. “A Tong 
war. Shot in the back. The little girl 
is happy. She married and went back to 
China. I'm glad. To marry one of one’s 
own race is the only way.” 

The door opened behind me, and on 
Vivienne’s face I saw an expression I 
had never seen there before. 

“The only way,” she murmured again. 

Turning to the door, I saw a man, the 
finest, I think, I have ever seen. Tall, 
straight, bronzed, he brought an air of 
bigness with him; bigness of mind and 
heart. I stepped aside when lie entered. 
He took Vivienne’s hand and his eyes 
were so intent on hers that he did not 
notice me. 

Their meeting was beautiful, and in it 
I read the story of their love, and of life 
reopened for Vivienne. And my heart 
was filled with gladness for her. Rea! 
happiness had come into her life at 
last. 


flowing spirits. I, her husband, failed 
her, forced her by my misanthropical 
asceticism to dam up the powerful cur- 
rents sweeping through her soul. 

Little by little her nature changed. 
She seemed growing harsher, cynical, less 
tenderly feminine. Her necessary atten- 
tions to me were rendered in a per- 
functory, spiritless manner; the love, the 
eagerness to serve left her. She began 
going out evenings. As she was always 
called for by a number of people and as I 
was always deep in slumber when she 
returned, I felt not the slightest twinge of 
jealousy. In fact, I was too callous, too 
indifferent to any but my own black 
affairs to entertain such thoughts. 

I was glad she could get some joy out 
of life, when I considered her going out at 
all. She had long ceased to be my wife in 
my thoughts — she was just a woman who 
bore my name, who lived in the same 
house with me, prepared my meals, 
tended to my clothing. The fire and 
beauty of our relationship was dead. A 
hired nurse could have served me as well. 

In the rare moments when I thought of 
her, it was borne in upon my conscious- 
ness that she was having a hard time of 
it, that her lot was fully as bitter as my 
own. And when my clouded reason 
cleared a little under the pressure of the 
thought, I tried, in a futile way, to plan 
a way out — tried to hit on something I 
could do to make her life less rough. It 
never occurred to me to offer her her 
freedom — I never dreamed that the 
strictures I placed on her by my celibate 
habits had anything to do with the 
change in her attitude. 

O NE day, as I sat in my now almost 
total darkness, I had a caller in the 
person of Doctor Thornton, who had 
witnessed my first blind attack. He was 
a wise old man, thoroughly versed in 
humanity, both male and female. I can 


My Wallis in Darkness 

{Continued from page 16) 
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see now, that he had noticed how things 
were going with Bessie and me, and that 
he realized what the outcome must be if 
things kept on. 

I came nearer being glad to receive him 
than I had been to see anybody since my 
night had fallen. We sat and talked a 
little of the old days when he was my 
teacher and I one of the fifty pupils under 
his tutelage. He spoke of different ones 
whom, in my mental state, I had well- 
nigh forgotten. He had kept track of 
nearly everyone, it seemed, and knew 
just what fights they were making 
in the campaign of life. We talked of 
old studies, and he recalled that litera- 
ture had l>een one of my best; he 
asked me if I remembered and retained 
my boyish reverence for the character of 
Milton. With consummate skill he re- 
painted before my imagination the life of 
the blind poet, touched on the bitterness 
of the cup he drank, and dwelt impres- 
sively and yet with a fine consideration 
for my sensitiveness, on his glorious 
triumph over his obstacle. 

At last he fell quiet and we sat in 
silence until the cooler atmosphere told 
me the sun was going down. We were 
in my room, and the windows were 
thrown wide open to admit the summer 
air. He asked about Bessie, said the 
report was current that she was a great 
success as a business woman. 

“OUT,” he laid his hand on my knee 
■L* and squeezed it impressively, “Bes- 
sie’s a woman, Dick. Never forget that, 
my boy. You married a woman. You 
can’t change that; nothing can. Blind- 
ness can’t.” 

He let go my knee and rose to his feet 
again, this time strolling to the window. 
I heard him call out a merry greeting to 
Bessie as she came up the walk. 

“Hello, Bessie; I’ve been waiting here 
with this gloomy husband of yours for a 
chance to talk to you together. Come in 
here.” 

She came, wondering, I knew. She sat 
in silence as we listened together to 
Doc’s little sermon on how to get joy out 
of life. Most of it was trite old apho- 
risms, but none the less telling because of 
their triteness. 

“The way to be happy,” he said, “is to 
be good. To be good one must be useful. 
To be useful, one must not be idle. 
Occupation, creative activity, of mind 
and body, whether or not directed by 
sight, is an absolute essential to well- 
being. Pride is entirely out of place in 
the problem. However humble the occu- 
pation, the job’s the thing.” 

He paused a while to let the homely 
truths sink in. 

“Dick, here,” he resumed, “has got to 
have something to do. Blindness is no 
excuse. A real man will not hide behind 
the cloak of visual darkness. There is a 
spiritual light of the mentality. Dick 
has eclipsed his mental sun. We must 
dispel the clouds. 

“I’m going to the Capital next week and 
I want you, Bessie, to have Dick’s grip 
packed with supplies to last him for an 
extended stay. He’s going along with 
me.” 

T WAS too taken by surprise to protest. 

When he called for me in a cab the 
following Monday, I was ready. I didn’t 


know* exactly where I was going, but I 
was on my way. Faint glimmers of hope 
w'ere breaking across my darkened con- 
sciousness. My initiative was responding 
to stimulation. 

Dr. Thornton took me to the state 
institution for the blind. I entered upon 
a course of study that would keep me 
occupied a year. The work was slow and 
gallingly tedious to my impatient spirit. 
But I had the consolation of knowing that 
I could soon be the breadw inner again and 
Bessie need no longer spend her strength 
outside our home. 

During this separation, I grew to love 
my wife as I had not dreamed love could 
be. I saw her wonderful womanliness as 
I had never before appreciated it. I 
thought of her all my waking hours — her 
spirit hovering over me seemed to guide 
my awkward groping hands in the right 
directions, to lend deftness to my touch, 
accuracy to my aim. I dreamed of her 
by night, I lived over again the early 
months of our married life; I tasted 
again the inexpressible delight of her 
happy surrender to my will. I lived only 
to master my art and return to her. I 
counted the days that intervened between 
us, rejoiced in their rapidly diminishing 
number. 

W HILE I was thus dwelling in a 
mental paradise, and the time of 
my return drew near, I was thrust back 
again into depths of hell I had not yet 
probed. A letter came to me from one 
who had been one of mine and Bessie’s 
set in the old happy days. That its 
message had to come to me through the 
eyes of a third party added weight to the 
blow. 

“Dear Dick,” the letter ran. “I 
hesitate to tell you what I feel I must. 
It is your right to know and that is my 
sole motive in wTiting you this letter. 
For if you don’t find it out now’ through 
me, you will sometime, anyhow’, and 
forewarned is forearmed, you know’.” 

At this point my reader stopped. “I 
don’t feel right about this, Mr. Rol>erts,” 
he said. “Perhaps I’d better not read 
anv more. I’m quite sure it can’t be 
true.” 

“No — don’t stop) — go on,” I com- 
manded, not dreaming what w’as to 
follow. 

So he w’ent on as I had bidden and read 
it through, the whole sordid, ugly, 
damnable story. Bessie w’as untrue to 
me; had not been faithful since early in 
her business career. The man was her 
employer, of course. No w’onder she 
always w’ore such fine clothes, such dainty 
accessories. Her salary couldn’t cover 
all her expenses of keeping up the house 
and buy such clothes, so said the letter. 
Everybody knew of it, such prominent 
people as we w r ere could not escape 
comment when the woman went astray. 

Oh, it was a masterpiece, that letter. 
As I sat there with hands locked tight 
together, listening to the pitying voice of 
my reader as he unwound the hateful 
story, I knew’ in the depths of my soul it 
was true. Doc Thornton’s words came 
back to me — “You’ve married a woman, 
Dick.” And I had tried to reduce her to 
a machine, had balked her, repulsed her, 
forced her to restrain the nature that 
could not be denied. The pent-up 
stream had broken loose. 


Would The Law 
Let YOU Man y ? 


Many states have passed 
eugenic laws which require 
an examination of the two 
contractiag parties to a 
marriage before a license is 
issued. Eventually every 
civilized country in the 
world will adopt these 
laws to protect the well- 
being of the future by for- 
bidding the marriage of 
physical defectives. 
Where do you stand? 

Do you look forward 
serenely, confidently to the 
day when you will win the 
girl you cherish? Do you 
picture in your day dreams 
a happy home with a lov- 
ing wife and healthy chil- 
dren of your own flesh and 
blood? This is the vision 
that every man should 
some day realize, but you 
may be one of those who 
has fallen a victim to 
youthful folly, which has 
undermined your manly 
powers and made you al- 
most hopeless of ever being 
physically fit to marry. 

Make Yourself Fit 
Before You Marry 

It is a crime to marry 
when you know that you 
STRONGFORT are not physically and men- 
Ths Perfect Man ' tally fit. You know that 
. . you cannot measure up to 

her vision of Manhood. You must not deceive 
her. You dare not marry in your present physical 
condition. The future looks dark to you, but 
CHEER UP, my hand is always out to you in 
friendship. I want to help you. 1 can help 
you with 

STRONG FORTISM 

The Modern Science of Health Promotion 

Strongfortism has lifted thousands of weak, 
ailing, impotent, discouraged men out of the 
bog of hopelessness and despair and placed 
them on the Straight Road to Health, Happi- 
ness and Prosperity. Strongfortism has aided 
Nature in overcoming such ailments as Catarrh. 
Constipation, Indigestion, Rupture, Nervous- 
ness, Bad Blood, Poor Memory, Vital Deple- 
tion, Impotency, etc., and the results of neglect- 
ing the body. Strongfortism has restored the 
Manhood they thought lost forever and has 
given them renewed confidence, vitality, ambi- 
tion, success and fitted them for Marriage and 
Parenthood. 

My Methods Produce Immediate Results 

Once you accept Strongfortism. you enter a new 
life. It’s bracing — invigorating — it*» positively thrill- 
1 the rich, red blood coursing thru your 



injj. You feel t 
veins — yo 


you acquire poise and a magnetic personality — 
you feel new pep and power developing in every part 
of your boay. Strongfortism has done this for thou- 
sands. It can do the same for you. You can’t fail 
with Strongfortism. I guarantee It Irrespective of 
your age, sex, occupation or surroundings. 

Send For My Free Book 

The experience and research of a lifetime are con 
tained in my wonderfully instructive book. *• Pro- 
motion and Conservation of Health, Strength and 
Mental Energy." It will tell you frankly how you 
can make yourself over into a vigorous specimen of 
Vital Manhood. It is absolutely free. Just check the 
subjects on the free consultation coupon on which 
you want special confidential information and send 
it to me with a ten-cent piece (one dime) to help pay 
postage, etc. I will do the rest. Send for my tree 
book Right Now— TODAY. 

LIONEL STRONGFORT 

Physical and Health Specialist 
Dopt. 875 Founded 1S9S Newark, N. J 

*" ""free" co nmjTtat ion To77pon"“ “ 

Mr. Lionel Strong fort. Dept. 875. Newark, N. J.— Please 
lend ma roar book ** nrO MOTION AND CONSERVATION 
OF HKaLTM. STUB NOTH AND NENTAL ENERGY/ for 
postage on which 1 encloao a 10c piece tine dine). I have 
marked ■ X» before the subja ct In which I am intarasted. 


. Colds 
. . . Catarrh 
. . . Asthma 
. . .Hay Fever 
. . Obesity 
. . . Headache 
. . .THINNESS 
. . . Rupture 
. . . Lumbago 
. . . Neuritis 
. . . Neuralgia 
. . . Flat Chest 
. . . Deformity 
(Describe) 

. . .Insomnia 
. . . Female 
Disorders 
. . .Successful 
Marriage 
. . .Increased 
Height 

Name 


. .Pimples 
Blackheads 
. Short Wind 
. Flat Feet 
. . . Stomach 
Disorders 
. . . Constipation 
. . . Biliousness 
. . .Torpid Liver 
. . . Indigestion 
. . . Nervousness 
. . . Poor Memory 
. . . Rheumatism 
. . .Manhood 
Restored 
. . . Youthful 
Errors 

. . .Vital Losses 
. . . Impotency 
. Falling Hair 
. . Weak Eyes 


.Gastritis 
. . .Heart 

Weakness 
...Poor Circu- 
lation 

.. .Skin Dis- 
orders 

. . .Despond- 
ency 

. . .Prostate 
Troubles 
• . .Round 

Shoulders 
. . .Lung 

Troubles 
• . .Stoop 

Shoulders 
. . .Muscular 
Development 
. . .Great 

Strength 


Age Occupation 

Street City State. 
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WURLITZER wiU 
send you any in> 
strumcnt with com- 
plete outfit for a 
week’s Free Trial 
in your own home. 

No obligation to 
buy. Return the in- 
strument at our ex- 
pense at the end of 
the week, if you 
decide not to keep 
it. Trial won’t cost 
you a penny. 

Monthly 
Payments 

A few cents a day will 
pay for instrument and 
complete outfit. 

Complete 
Outfit 

You get with the instru- 
ment everything that 
you need— velvet and 
plush lined carrying 
case with lock and key, 
all accessories, extra 
parts, self instructor, 
music, etc. — all at 
direct cost, practi- 
cally for the cost of 
instrument alone. 

Wurlitzer has made 
the finest musical 
instruments more 
than 200 years. 

All instruments in- 
cluding Pianos and 
Victrolas, are em- 
braced in the Wur- 
litzer plan. 

Send for 
New 
Music 
Book 

No Charge 

I; Every known 
J; instrument 
^'-Ikillustrated 
w with prices, 
monthly payments and 
free trial blank. Book 
is absolutely free. Send 
the coupon now. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

Cincinnati. O. Chicago. 111. 

• New York. N.Y. San Franciwco. Calif. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. B198 

117 E. 4thSt.,Cmciniuti 120 W 42ad St. New York = 

700 JacksM BN.. CUca«« 250 Slockioa St . Sa Francisco r 

Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color f 
and full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits * 
and details of the free trial and easy payment offer, r 


Nam*.... 

Address . 


State musical instrument in which you're especially interested 
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I DID not reach these conclusions then, 
though. I went raving mad instead. 
I cursed her and him and the reader whose 
sight made it possible for him- to know the 
story. I cursed the tattler with a bitter 
hatred. J attempted violence upon my 
innocent reader — six men were required 
to reduce my maniac’s rage to impotence. 

They took me away — they locked me 
up under guard — they laced me in a 
strait-jacket — labeled me dangerous, the 
while they pitied me. My early mis- 
anthropy was against me in the lunacy 
inquest. Mercifully, Dr. Thornton suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the contents of the 
letter. The general public never knew 
what threw me off my balance just as I 
was so near my goal. 

I lingered in the hospital for the insane 
a year and a half. Dr. Thornton was 
almost my only visitor. I would not see 
my wife, denied audience to my mother, 
my brothers and sisters. Doc saw to it 
that I was given something to do as the 
fury of my dementia abated. He seemed 
to have influence everywhere. 

Gradually I grew better. 

Another shock was all that was needed 
to restore me to my normal self. At the 
psychological moment I got it. 

I heard two attendants discussing an 
automobile accident one morning as I 
lingered in the corridor. The papers were 
full of it, it seemed. A man and woman, 
both married but not to each other, had 
been found on a lonely road, pinned 
underneath an overturned machine. The 
man was dead, the woman terribly 
mangled and crushed, but living, and 
with a chance to recover. At a hospital 
not far distant from the asylum where I 
was kept, in the same city, she lay in 
delirium, calling out her husband’s name, 
over and over again. The husband, I 
gathered, was separated from her. 

*TPHE attendants had not noticed me as 
I loitered near, in wilful violation of 
the rules. As the story unfolded, I knew 
by a blinding flash of insight that the 
injured woman was Bessie — my wife — 
and she was calling for me. 

I broke in upon their colloquy with a 
wild demand to be taken to her im- 
mediately. They were startled by my 
vehemence, I had for so long been quiet 
and almost apathetic. They did not 
know what to do; but I knew I was sane 
now, collected and determined, and in a 
towering hurry to get to Bessie before it 
should be too late. I impressed them 
with my sudden restoration to sanity, or 
with my assertions to that effect. I 
insisted that they send for Dr. Thornton 
to accompany me to the hospital. 

They took me to the superintendent. I 
argued and pleaded with the force and 
conviction of a sound mind. As he 
turned to order a telephone connection 
with Dr. Thornton’s residence in our 
home town two hundred miles distant, 
the porter announced the old physician, 
inquiring for me. 

My joy at hearing his voice knew no 
bounds. He readily persuaded the super- 
intendent that it would be all right to let 
me go and accepted responsibility for my 
good behavior. 

We said hut little on the short trip to 
where Bessie lay. Only he held my 
hand in his as a father holds that of his 
little son. I asked for no information, he 


proffered none. Only once I heard him 
murmur, “Thank God for blindness!*’ 

As I stood outside the door, listening 
to the labored breathing I knew to be 
Bessie’s, my heart leapt within me. It 
mattered nothing now that I could never 
see her face again; her infidelity mattered 
nothing; though she might be an invalid 
all the remainder of her life, that mattered 
nothing, except for the attendant suffering 
she would have to endure. In a single 
bound I regained the heights of paradise 
whereon I dwelt before I received the 
meddler’s letter. I was going home to 
Bessie and happiness eternal. 

They led me to her bedside. I sank on 
my knees and groped for her face. My 
sensitive fingers, long since grown wise 
with the blind man’s cunning, told me a 
tale of suffering and sorrow. Happily, 
she had no injuries about the head. I 
smoothed her glossy hair, stroked the 
soft neck, and carefully, with infinite 
tenderness, slipped my arm beneath her 
pillow, and pressed my lips to hers. 

“Dick? . . . Dick?” . . . The won- 
dering, wistful note went through my 
heart. 

“Dicky-boy?” 

I_JER delirium left, her fever abated. 

Her shattered bones knit slowly. 
But never again will she he whole. 

We are together — she has her wheeled 
cot and her sight, I have my legs and my 
trade. Dr. Thornton secured my dis- 
charge from the institution — it was 
almost his last act of a lifetime of kindly 
deeds. I make a comfortable living with 
occasional luxuries thrown in. My eyes 
are perpetually sightless now*. Day and 
night look the same to me; but my soul’s 
sun shines brilliantly and in the vibrant 
music of my wife’s voice, wdiose love-note 
sings in deeper, fuller tone than ever 
liefore, I find my great success. 

I never entered public life, as I dreamed 
of doing in my boyhood. I failed to be 
a good husband in the days when I could 
have harvested the full reward a good 
husband may claim. I failed my w ife — 
upon myself I take all blame for what- 
ever missteps she took in the dark period 
of our married life. 

Yet I am convinced that I have 
attained no small degree of success. I 
was sunk in an insane despair; blind, 
discouraged, hating life. I permitted my 
negative, unhappy, soul-destroying men- 
tal attitude to blast my life and that of 
my wife w’hen w r e should have been 
tasting the full sweetness of life’s fruition. 

I NO longer grope in darkness, because I 
have learned to let my spiritual light 
shine. Instead of allowing environment 
to add to or detract from my selfish 
happiness, I am so busy radiating happi- 
ness and good cheer that my mind has no 
time to consider my selfish reactions to 
my surroundings. I create my own 
environment. I’m not rich as possessions 
go in a moneyed sense. Spiritually 
speaking, I have a wealth of treasure in 
my wife’s restored love that never really 
had strayed far aside from me; in my 
restoration to sanity, in my ability to be 
of real usefulness to society; in the 
realization that there is room and need 
for the sightless as w ell as the seeing. I 
am very happy, just as I am, and that, I 
think, is the thing that counts in life. 
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When Brann’s Words Struck Terror 
to Shameless Hearts 


No one escaped his withering, scorching blast. 
The press, the pulpit, the rich, the titled, the 
poor, the mighty — all were seared by his 
lightninglike flashes of rhetoric. Wherever and 
whenever Brann, the Iconoclast, found rotten- 
ness, or fakes, or frauds, there he unloosened 
the thunderbolts of his fury. Society was 
shocked at his merciless exposures. The guilty, 
branded with their infamy, hung their heads 


in dishonor. They cried out to stop him — they 
invoked the powers of earth to silence him. 
Alone he defied the world. Was he master of 
the passions of men that he could craze with 
hatred and hypnotize with love? What was 
this strange magic that held hundreds of 
thousands spellbound? Why did one man give 
his own life to take the life of Brann, the 
Iconoclast? 


BRANN, the Iconoclast 

He tore off the sham draperies of Virtue — snatched away the purple cloak of 
Hypocrisy — threw aside the mock mantle of Modesty — laid bare the blind- 
ing nakedness of Truth. With the fury of an avenging angel he hurled him- 
self upon every fake and fraud of Christendom. With a boldness that 
outraged convention, struck terror to the hearts of the timid, blasted the 
lives of the guilty, he revealed the shame of the world. 

SEND NO MONEY 



BRANN, The Iconoclast 


No influence was strong enough to encompass Brann’s downfall. For he wielded the power of words. He wove 
a pattern of words, and it breathed with life, shone with beauty, scintillated with satire. At his touch cold type 
kindled into fire, glowed with the red heat of wrath, blinded with the white flare of passion. With the genius of 
his pen he ruled the emotions of men, played upon the heartstrings of humanity. Under his inspiration his pen 
became an instrument of destruction that wrought the crashing havoc of a cyclone — again it became as a scourge 
of scorpions that flayed into the raw — or again it was a gleaming rapier that pierced swiftly, cleanly, fatally. And 
now you may have this beautiful twelve-volume set for five days’ free examination. If, at the end of that time, 

you decide that you do not want to keep the set, you are 
at liberty to return it and the trial will not have cost you 
a cent. If you keep the set, as you doubtless will, pay 
for it on the amazingly easy terms shown on the coupon. 

MAIL COUPON 

Each of the twelve volumes contains 320 pages, mak- 
ing a total of over 3,800 pages. Never before has so 
courageous a figure flashed across the literary horizon. 
A real treat is in store for you. Mail the coupon now’ 
Address The Brann Publishers, Inc., Dept. 67, 130 
East 25th Street, New York City, and the set will be 
shipped prepaid at once, securely packed in a wooden 
box. 



12 Wonderful Volumes 


Containing hundreds of articles that will make you 
THINK. Here are a few of the chapter headings. 


A Pilgrimage to Per- 
dition 

Mankind's Mock 
Modesty 

Is Civilization a 
Sha m? 

Speaking of Call 

A Sacred Leg Show 

Satan Loosed for a 

Season 

The Wickedness of 
Woman 

A Voice from the 
Crave 

The Mouth of Hell 

The American Mid- 
dle Man 

A Disgrace to Civil- 
ization 

Some Cheerful Liars 

From the Cods to 
the Cutter 


The Children of 
Poverty 
Balaam’s Ass 
The Woman Thou 
Cavest Me 

Evolution or Revolu- 
tion 

The Cat 

Driven to the Devil 
The Seven Vials of 
Wrath 

Adam and Eve 
The Professional Re- 
former 

Her Beautiful Eyes 
The Locomotive 
Engineer 
A Sister’s Shame 
Fake Journalism 
Rainbow Chasers 


of 


The Social Swim 
“The Perfumes 
Passion’’ 

The Law of Love 
A Prize Idiot of the 
Earth 

“The Typical Ameri- 
can Town’’ 

Glory to the New 
Garter 

Coining Blood Into 
Boodle 

The Footlights 
Favorites 

Hunting for a Hus- 
band 

The Deadly Parallel 
Thou Shalt Not 
The Old Maid’s 
Auction 
Potiphar’s Wife 


l THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, Inc. 

Dept. 67, 130 E. 25th Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: — Send me the 12 volumes of Brann (complete) prepaid. 
| I will either return the books in 5 days after I receive them, or will send 
SI. 00 after 5 days and $2.00 a month for 13 months. 10% discount if 
cash in full is sent with coupon. 

| Name 

Address 

City State 

Occupation 

Reference 
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Winning My Own 

(Continued from page G4) 


HOW TO MAKE YOURSELF 

WORTH MORE 

Through 

APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 

A NOTHER MAN started even with you 
in life, no richer, no more talented, no 
1 \. more ambitious. But in the years that 
have passed he has somehow managed to 
move far ahead. What is the secret of it? 
Why should he, apparently, have the power 
to get so easily the things he wants while 
you must work so hard for all that comes to 
you? 

Another woman, madam, no more able 
than yourself, has the good gifts of life fairly 
thrust into her hands. You have compared 
yourself to her and questioned what there is 
in her character and talents that you some- 
how lack. 

Learn the Reason from Science 

Scientists have found the secret. They can show 
you how you too can obtain the better things of 
life. How you can arouse the hidden powers of 
your mind and make them bring you more influence, 
a larger income, greater happiness. 

Human intelligence acts and reacts according 
to certain laws known as the Laws of Psychology 
— "organized common sense." Either by instinct 
or by study some individuals master these laws. 
To them the minds of their associates become like 
fine instruments on which they can play at will. 
They have but to set the train of circumstances 
moving and await results. In other words — they 
apply Psychology. 

No Longer the Dream of Theorists 

Today we see Psychology studied by the business 
man and its principles applied to the management of 
factory and office. We see men in every profession, 
as well as those in many lines of industry and busi- 
ness, applying Psychology to their personal occu- 
pations, and from the benefits derived from it 
greatly increasing their incomes, enlarging the scope 
of their activities, rising to higher positions of re- 
sponsibility. influence and power. 

APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 

Direct Method to Attain Success 

Recognizing the need for a popular understanding 
of its priceless truths, an organization was founded 
by Mr. Warren Hilton some years ago to coordinate 
the principles of Psychology and apply them to 
every-day life — thus the Society of Applied Psy- 
chology came into being. Among the members of 
the Advisory Board, who also contribute to the 
Society’s literature, are such well-known men as 
Henry A. Buchtel. D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. Uni- 
versity of Denver, former Governor of Colorado; 
Hudson Maxim. D.Sc., Inventor and Mechanical 
Engineer; George Van Ness Dearborn. M.D., 
Ph.D., Psychologist and Author: Harry S. Tipper, 
Chairman. National Educational Committee. Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, and others. 

Because of the very great value of the Society's 
Basic Course of Reading to the average man and 
woman The Literary Digest is cooperating to bring it 
within the means of every earnest seeker for self- 
betterment. 

PIJF|" “HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR 
rnU POWER OF ACHIEVEMENT** 

A compelling booklet packed with information on 
such topics as: Psychology Reduced to Easy Simple 
Language; How to Apply Psychology in Salesman- 
ship; in Public Speaking; in Retail Selling— Psy- 
chology Applied by the Professional Man— Your 
Undiscovered Resources — Source of Will Power — 
How to Avoid Worry — How Iaeas are Created — 
The Ability to Read Men, etc. Sign and mail 
coupon and you will also receive full particulars of 
the Society of Applied Psychology, and what mem- 
bership in it will mean to you. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me by mail, the free booklet, “How 
to Develop Your Power of Achievement." 

T.8. 7-22 
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my husband was not old. He wasn’t 
thirty, and handsome — as handsome as a 
man ought to be. He had great, gray- 
blue eyes, and good features, and every- 
one called him fine-looking. 

I was still hoping to get up the courage 
to tell my father what I had always meant 
to say to him, and then, one morning, he 
was found dead in his room. It was 
harder, afterwards. The old disgrace — 
whatever it was — could never touch 
Father now, and still I lived with that 
feeling clouding my life, that I had gone 
to pay his debt. It would have been 
paid now, anyway. 

I grew selfish, living in that atmosphere. 
I grew to accept my husband’s attentions 
as my due, and I gave nothing in return. 
And in our lives was the lack of that 
something sweet and sacred that every 
married couple should feel. 

W E had no children. I had married 
to save my father, but having 
children was a different matter. With 
bitterness I told myself that when a 
marriage has been made for something 
else besides love, that folks are better off 
without children. 

I began to discern a change in myself. 
The love of luxury and ease was beginning 
to smother my better self. 

One day Lewis telephoned me that 
he would not be home to dinner. An 
hour later he ’phoned again, telling me 
that he was leaving town, to be gone a 
fortnight, possibly longer, and he wanted 
his bag sent down to the office. After 
that he waited a moment. I think he 
wanted me to say a kind word, but I did 
not say it. Then he asked whether I 
wanted his address. 

“No,” I replied, “I don’t suppose I 
shall have occasion to write you.” It 
was an unforgivable thing to say, but I 
had said and done lots of things that any 
man besides Lewis would not have 
forgiven. I do not mean that there had 
ever been a single cross word between us. 
No, it was simply that I put on a cold and 
haughty air and tried to feel injured. 

A week passed — two and then three. 
And somehow, I began to miss Lewis. 
And being lonesome will make very 
practical and very haughty folks do queer 
things. 

I EXPECTED that when Lewis re- 
turned he would come in on the after- 
noon train, and I used to stay at the house 
until after train time, thinking he would 
come up at once. 

One day, about four in the afternoon, I 
went down to his office. I could not have 
told wdiat impelled me. I started toward 
the door of his private office. The well- 
trained stenographer intercepted me. 

“Mr. Brice does not wish — ” she began. 
But not catching her meaning, I opened 
the door. Lewis was sitting there with a 
young woman — a stranger to me. He 
rose and greeted me, and had the presence 
of mind to introduce me to his companion. 
The first thought that impressed me was 
that he evidently thought well enough of 
her to introduce her to me, his wife. My 
sensation was one of utter bewilderment, 
and I did not take much notice of the 


young woman. This was something I 
had never even thought of. 

“I — I didn’t know you were home,” I 
began. I could think of nothing else to 
say. He smiled a queer smile and kept 
silence. 

After that, there was a difference, 
somehow. I do not mean that there was 
any visible break in the regular routine of 
our lives. We went about together as 
formerly, and sometimes we met her. 
And always when we met, I could see that 
my husband cared. One night — and how 
well I remember it — Lewis thought I was 
out when he came in. But I was up in 
my room, and stepped into the corridor 
to call down to him, when I heard his 
voice telephoning. 

“Go to my office and wait for me there,” 
he said. “I will be down directly.” 

My brain whirled. It was seven 
o’clock in the evening. But I kept my 
presence a secret. I heard Lewis go out, 
closing the door behind him. I waited an 
hour, and then I called up his office and 
asked him to come and take me to the 
theatre. I tried to make my voice sound 
natural. For the first time he was not 
ready to do my bidding. 

\X7HEN he came in about ten that 
* * night, I did not reproach him. 
What I knew concerning the clandestine 
meetings clutched my spirits and held 
them as in a vice. And how much more 
there might be that I didn’t know was a 
big question. But I kept silence. I 
knew I had it all coming. I had brought 
it upon myself. A man needs mothering 
or sistering — and lots of it. And if the 
woman who ought to do it doesn’t, then 
some woman who is willing to be more 
than either mother or sister is going to 
step in. 

That sort of thing continued for weeks, 
but in all that time we never mentioned 
the other woman. My sense of conscious 
blame kept me strangely silent. I knew 
they — she and my husband — frequently 
went out together. I sat in a restaurant 
once, and they sat at another table, not 
three yards distant, and Lewis was look- 
ing into her eyes as a woman loves to 
have a man look at her. But it was my 
own doing. Lewis used to sit and look 
at me like that. 

The thing was an assured fact. Only 
the course to pursue was a baffling 
mystery. I tried various ways, and in 
moments of horror, I told myself that I 
should never win him back. And I had 
not known that I wanted to win him — 
the other woman had taught me that. 

I) LTT one day the whole thing turned as 
*■-* if on a pivot. That day the young 
woman called upon me. Her attitude 
was that of an unwilling intruder, and 
I, who felt that I ought perhaps forbid 
her my house, received her kindly. It 
wasn’t long before she got hold of herself. 

She sat there and talked to me in my 
own house about my own husband — and 
I let her. She had come to say that she 
would go away if I wanted her to. She 
would leave town and not come back. 
Easily and naturally she launched upon 
the subject. She was one of those very 
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rare women who can do that sort of 
thing. Most women would make a mess 
of it. She did not. She said quite a lot 
of things. My husband imagined him- 
self, so she told me, in love with her. 
Then she told me why. He was chilled 
by my indifference, and groping out for 
something, found her. I knew it, and 
when she said that, I winced. She did 
not know r just how far they had gone 
until one time . . . and then she told 
me of that time. 

“T NEVER knew’,” she said, leaning 
forward eagerly, “just what was 
going to come of all this, until one day I 
saw' you passing w'ith him on the street. 
There was in your face something that 
told me that you might care, still. And 
somehow', I felt sorry for you. Until 
then my sympathy had been for him. 
But now' — if you’ll be to him what — w'hat 
he needs, I’ll go away, and stay away.” 

“Do you care for my husband?” I 
asked, w ith a peculiar little pain. 

She just smiled. Some things do not 
need to l>e put into words. 

“I would give much for your chance of 
happiness,” she said at last, frankly, “and 
we’ll shake hands on it. You’re — you’re 
to be kind to him. I’m going away.” 

I watched her go. 

That evening when Lewis came I said 
nothing to indicate that I knew’. But my 
heart bounded w ith joy — she was going 
away! 

The next afternoon the society columns 
of the paper told that she had gone. 

An hour before train-time I called up 
my husband’s office, and the girl told me 
that Mr. Brice was engaged. I knew 
that it was their leave-taking. He tele- 
phoned me not to wait dinner. He was 
going to the club. My heart thumped 
with pain. He wanted consolation, and 
he was not coming to me for it. 

I did not look for him until late, but 
at eight he came. He came in as if he 
had lost a friend. His eyes met mine. 
I was lying on the couch in the living- 
room. I had turned on the lights. He 
looked at me — and I at him. Then 
something in me got brave. 

“Come over here, dear, and tell me all 
about it.” 

He hesitated. 

“Come and talk to me about it,” I 
repeated. “Can’t you tell me?” 

He came then, like a tired child, and 
laid his head on the pillow* beside mine. 
1 kissed him softly — his temples, his fore- 
head. A new feeling came over me. I 
wanted to mother him. 

“What is it, dear? Can’t you tell 
mother all about it?” I asked, gently. 

He smiled. 

“It’s nothing,” he said, “only, she — 
has gone away.” 

I put my arms al>out him. 

“I know,” I said. “She came and 
told me she was going. She asked me 
to take her place. May I have that 
place?” 

“Dear girl!” he said, and then his voice 
broke. “Dear little mother, I — I did 
not know* you cared.” 

“I didn’t,” I confessed, “but she taught 
me to. And — I’m glad. I’m glad she 
came into our lives — for awhile.” 

“And went away again?” Lewis asked, 
smiling candidly. 

“And w'ent away again,” I echoed. 


Y OU may consider the above a 
broad statement. But is it? Is 
writing a magical art set aside as 
the special province of certain gifted 
dreamers? 

I do not think so. I think that the vast 
majority of stories and photoplays are 
made up of characters, emotions, and re- 
actions that you and the rest of the world 
know all about. I have discussed this sub- 
ject to great lengths with a number of per- 
sons. Invariably, they have agreed with 
me that fiction, in its sensible phases, is 
nothing more than an 
interesting picture of 
certain characters reveal- 
ing themselves by their 
actions and their words. 

Thus, when a writer has 
certain characters to 
write of, he merely 
makes them do things 
that will show clearly 
and interestingly what 
kind of people they are. 

The life of the most 
commonplace individual 
is chock-full of stories. 

A woman, in reporting 
to a friend the little ru- 
mors, anecdotes, and 
gossip she has heard, has 
at her finger-tips plots 
and ideas for any num- 
ber of interesting stories 
and photoplays. There 
is something interesting 
about every man and 
W’oman. Our daily existence is a history of 
blunders, hopes, surprises, privations, 
meetings, partings, adventures, journeys, 
accidents, romance, thwarted hopes, burn- 
ing desires, and the like without end. Any 
of these phases of life can be made into 
splendid stories and photoplays. And, by 
certain methods that have just come to 
light, great numbers may now learn how to 
turn their knowledge, ideas, and experi- 
ences into salable stories and photoplays 
far easier than they ever dreamed it could 
be done. 

I have enjoyed the privilege of consider- 
able travel, and as a consequence have had 
the opportunity of meeting hundreds of 
aspiring writers. And always I have been 
eagerly asked for advice. How do I do it? 
What are the secrets of my success? Who 
started me off? Did I have a pull? How 
do I know what to write about? And the 
like in many varieties. 

And always I answer: The art of writing 
is not such a horribly complicated thing as 
you seem to think. I myself am merely a 
receptive medium upon whose mind life, 
experiences, and characters make certain 
impressions. I then put these impressions 
into stories, novels, articles, and photo- 
plays. Your instincts, emotions, joys, and 
tribulations are not greatly different from 
those of myself or any well-known author, 
for that matter. Then, most assuredly, 
your impulses, impressions, and the ideas 
peculiar to you and your life should be 
made into stories and photoplays. You 
know how you have acted under certain 


circumstances. "Why can you not put story 
characters in like situations and make them 
do the same? 

You perhaps are not aw’are that the 
greatest stories and photoplays have been 
based upon the simplest, most primeval 
passions and emotions brought up-to-date 
and arranged in such a manner as to create 
suspense. When a story or photoplay is 
thus based on truths and elements of hu- 
man nature that are the very essence of 
homely, every-day existence.it ia no more difficult 
to drive home a convincing and sincere effect than 
it is for water to run down hill. Y ou know your niche 
of life, your occupation, your 
surroundings, your friends, 
and all the elements of your 
existence, far better than any- 
one else knows it. And, if you 
have taken the time and 
trouble to become interested 
in the people and the world 
about you, you certainly 
ought to write a far stronger 
story or photoplay of that life 
than anyone else could. 

The fiction which I have 
written has been successful 
because it has been about the 
life that I know — and I feel 
assured that hundreds would 
obtain equal success if they 
would only stick to picturizing 
phases of existence with which 
they are thoroughly familiar. 

I have pointed out this very 
truth to struggling writers in 
past years, and I have been 
greatly amazed at the speed 
with which they have pro- 
gressed when thus fortified 
with the confidence that in 
their little world were myriad 
plots which they and they 
alone were capable of digging 
up, brushing off, and present- 
ing to the public. 

The reason so many ambitious writers fail is be- 
cause they struggle too hard to attain what is not 
half so difficult as it is made to seem. So many 
aspirants puff and fret and cast about frantically 
in hidden places for the secrets of success which all 
the while fairly stare them in the face. Their work 
is rejected because it is too obviously manufactured 
for the occasion, like a country boy attired for a 
city dress ball. They overstrain, they overstep. 
Had they written naturally of real life as they know 
it, they might have astonished the world. 

Perhaps I have brought a new light to bear upon 
this subject of story and play writing. If so, I am 
very, very thankful. There is more to be said, how- 
ever — some vitally interesting things concerning 
writing and writers that I would like to tell you if 
the space permitted. But it doesn't, so I have ar- 
ranged with my publishers. The Authors* Press, of 
Auburn, N. Y., to send you a book which tells you 
a great many more things about my methods and 
secrets of writing, how to get ideas, how to succeed, 
and so on. It is a delightfully engaging little book 
and will be mailed free of charge to anyone really 
interested in learning how to write stories and 
photoplays by newly revealed methods that make 
writing so very much easier. This little book is 
named 44 The Short-Cut Jo Successful Writing.” It is 
very aptly named. I can assure you that its pages 
reveal the promises/ short-cuts in a very charming 
manner. I know you will be vastly pleased and in- 
structed after having read it. It contains informa- 
tion that it is a shame to have kept from the public 
so long. 

Simply fill out the coupon below — mail it to The 
Authors' Press. 44 The Short-Cut to Successful Writ- 
ing” will be sent to you by return mail — ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. 


The \uthors’ Press, Dept. 93, Auburn, N. Y. 

Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, 44 The Short- 
Cut to Successful Writing.” This does not obligate 
me in any way. (Print your name and address 
plainly in pencil.) 

Name 

Address 

City and State 
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Secrets ^Success 

in Lai)e , Courtship 
and Carriage 

I S it possible for any man 
to win and hold the love 
of any woman? Can a 
woman so dominate the 
love and affections of the man' 
of her choice that his devotion 
will never waver? Why do 
certain temperaments clash? 

What is the secret of the un- 
happiness common to so many homes? Cer- 
tain newly discovered lavs of sex attraction 
governing the relations of men and women 
make it easy for one who knows these laws 
and how to apply them to win success in love, 
courtship and marriage. 



Playing the HeartStrings 

The lonely find the ideal ones of their 
dreams — harmony displaces discord in the 
marriage relation — happiness follows sorrow 
— understanding crowds out suspicion and 
dissension. LIFE BECOMES WORTH 
LIVING when SEX is understood in its great 
new all embracing relation. Playing the 
Heart Strings becomes as easy as playing the 
violin when you know how. 


17 T) 17 17 Sex Attraction and 
1/ JtvH/11/ Marriage Relation 

This great free booklet gives priceless in- 
formation concerning these laws of life, the 
understanding and application of which is 
bringing undreamed of happiness and success 
to thousands. If life has not given you the 
great love and lasting devotion you crave 
— if !oved ones have disappointed — if court- 
ship has been unsatisfactory — if marriage has 
not proven ideally happy — or if you would 
know the truth and avoid the penalties that 
lack of this knowledge inflicts — Send for this 
great free booklet and complete information 
concerning our inspiring course. Love — 
Courtship — Marriage. Act at once. 

The Home Defender Publishing Co. 

Dept. 57 Chicago. Illinois 



FREE Diamond oir£ 

Just to advertise our famous Ha- 
waiian im. diamonds — the greatest 
discovery the world has ever Known. 
We will send absolutely free thia 
14k. gold f. ring, set with a Xk. 
Hawaiian im. diamond — in beauti- 
ful ring box. 
postmaster SI 
to covsr posts**, 
handling, tie. If 
diamond 1 


►x. postage Mid. Pay 
$1.48 C. O. lT charges 
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Hotels Need 
Trained Executives 


Nation-wide demand for trained men and women in 
all departments of hotels, clubs, and apartment 
houses. Uncrowded field ; fine living, quick advance- 
ment in the big hotels of the Untied States — now 
America's Fourth Largest Industry. Statistics show 
that ONE IN EVERY TEN HOTELS WILL 
HAVE AN OPENING FOR A MANAGER THIS 
YEAR. Thousands of other positions also open to 
those who qualify through training. 


( n 

t has taken some of the most 
successful hotel men years to obtain — men who are 
now making $5,000 to $50,000 a year. All of your 
training will be under the personal direction of 
Clifford Lewis — a hotel expert of national rep- 
utation. A few spare-time hours a week given . 
to the simple, clear lessons of the course open ^ Free 
the wsy to a * " " ‘ 

lomi ulary . 

with your prsasnt actii 

Sand today for FREE BOOK. “Tour Rig 
Opportunity.” Don't wait • minut#— you 
may loo* uia opportunity of a lifetime. 

Mail ths coupon NOW. Your whols 
futuru may depend on it. 

founded 1916 

lewis Hotel Trainisf School 
CLIFFORD LEWIS. Free - 

Room 2619 / N *“ c • 

Washington. O. C. Street 


the way to s good position, a fine living, and a hand- 
. The training will in no way interfere 
Muss. 


lewis Hole I 
Traisist School 
Room 2619 
Washington, D. C. 

Sand me without ob- 
ligation the FREE BOOK 
Your Big Opportunity.” 
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It was mid-summer then and the trees 
in the square where we lived hung their 
heads as though they were thirsty, and the 
room was stifling hot. Angus bought me 
white slippers and I made a pale pink 
dress, and when he saw me in it he called 
me “Poppy.” 

He had to go away more now with the 
great portfolios of his drawings under his 
arm and when he was gone I used to cook 
new dishes and try to save more money; 
for he gave me money now to buy the 
things we needed. 

T WAS coming home one evening when I 

* felt very faint and weak, and I sank 
down on a bench and watched the stars 
and heard the trees rustle and I could 
almost think when I closed my eyes that 
it was the river running, running over the 
stones. 

Then I heard Angus* voice laughing, 
and I sprang up — hut he was not speaking 
to me. He had just stepped out of a great 
shining car and was standing with his hat 
in his hand talking to a girl. I shrank 
hack against the bench and listened with 
my heart in my mouth. 

“If you’ll let me I’ll come for you at 
ten,” he said. His voice was gentle and 
different; he had never spoken to me 
like that. 

I turned and ran very fast so that I 
would he in our room before Angus got 
there. But I saw liefore me all the time 
the face of that girl. She had blue eyes; 
looked like an actress, all in white, with 
white fur around her throat — in spring. 

I stood there clenching my hands and 
wondering why it had to he. . . . My 
mother had been a school teacher and she 
had gone to the mountains to teach her 
first term, and Father had been in her 
school and had married her. If only she 
had stayed at home and I had lieen a city 
girl, Angus might have loved me then. . . . 
I couldn’t see through the maze of tears 
and my biscuits were heavy, hut Angus 
didn’t seem to notice. 

I wanted to die; I wanted to kill my- 
self. But I did none of those things. 
I just went on. I never told Angus what 
I knew; and each time he kissed me I 
clung to him and wondered if it were the 
last. 

I used to look at myself in Angus* 
shaving glass and wonder if I wasn’t 
pretty any longer. I was so pale, and 
sometimes now I felt faint and dizzy; the 
pansies on the window ledge liegan to 
wither — I had forgotten them. I used to 
drag myself so wearily out to the market- 
women and I didn’t laugh and bargain 
any more, hut paid them what they asked. 

Then one night he came in and he was 
smiling and happy, and he came over to 
me and when he saw me he stopped short 
and said, “What’s the matter. Posy?” 

The tears smarted my eyelids and I 
could scarcely open my lips. “I’m going 
to have a baby,” I whispered. 

“God!” he said. 

* I 'HAT was all. Just “God!” and stood 
** there staring down at me with all the 

happiness wiped out of his face. He 
turned around then and flung out of the 
room without even stopping for his hat. 


and I heard him go stamping down the 
stairs. 

I knew what the wages of sin were then. 
Death. Death. Death. 

I loved him; oh, I loved him so! I 
could see he loathed me now ; he wanted 
to get rid of me; hut he would let me cling 
to him, hang heavy about his neck, like 
the story my mother had told me of the 
Old Man of the Sea. 

He wanted that other girl, the girl with 
icy blue eyes and the little mouth. And I 
loved him. . . . 

I tore off the dress he had given me — 
pale green like apple branches in spring — 
and blindly I put on that other dress of 
drab-colored stuff that I had run away in. 
I couldn’t see. I just groped around in 
the dimness and rubbed my cheek against 
his coat and choked hack a sob and then 
I ran down the stairs and out into the 
street. 

I slept that night on a park bench with 
a newspaper about my shoulders; some- 
times I had to get up and move when a 
policeman passed; the night was a thou- 
sand years long and I trembled away from 
every man who passed and spoke to me. 

'^'EXT day I found work in an office 
building scrubbing down the steps. 
I slept in a little black hole of a room, 
and I went to work when everyone else 
was going home. There were other 
women, too; old, ugly, bent women who 
cackled at me, and when I looked at them 
I felt as old and as ugly. 

Then I heard of work in a house: I was 
to be scullery maid and do the heavy 
cleaning. It was like heaven after what 
I had lieen doing. I saw the sunlight 
again and I had enough to eat. 

T WAS getting along until the maids be- 
* gan to whisper about me and laugh at 
me. I pulled the little ring out that I wore 
around my neck. The gold had worn 
away and all the polishing in the world 
wouldn’t bring one bright glint hack to it. 
I put it on my finger and then I pulled it 
off again; because it was Angus’ ring, all 
that I had left — and he hadn’t given me 
the right to wear it. 

Then one morning the mistress came 
down into the kitchen and when she saw 
me she frowned and said, “Martha, you’ll 
have to leave!” 

“I’ll work just for my keep,” I told her. 

She shook her head. 

“I want you to clean the stairs and the 
halls and the parlors, then you are to go,” 
she said sternly. 

'T'HE waitress giggled, but the cook 
* turned on me and snorted, “You 
hussy!” 

I took the pail and the scrubbing brush 
and went out to the hall. The floor was 
black with white marble squares and I 
was on my knees in a pool of water when 
the bell rang. 

“Hurry up, they will have to step oil 
you!” the maid giggled again as she went 
to the door 

I moved aside, wringing out the cloth 
in the gray water, still crouching on my 
knees. The door opened and a man came 
in. I looked up — and saw that the man 
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was Angus. He stopped half a second, 
staring at me, his face as white as the 
marble of the floor. Then he drew him- 
self suddenly together and passed on. 

I was filled with sickening shame and 
terror. He had just looked at me and 
never said a word; then the mistress 
came downstairs and I heard their voices 
in the next room. 

I was so sick and faint I didn't see how 
I could go on. I looked at myself in 
the mirror over the sink and saw my 
face was white and thin and my eyes 
were marked beneath with blue smudges, 
and I looked down at my damp apron 
and my broken shoes and I knew there 
wasn’t any place in all this world to 
hide myself. 

T SAT there on a kitchen chair and it 
* seemed as though all my strength had 
oozed away. Angus had seen me and 
passed me by without speaking — and I 
still loved him. If I could have crept to 
him on my knees and begged him to take 
me back I would have done it; but he 
loved that other girl. . . . 

I heard someone come over to me, then 
my shoulder w as shaken and a voice whis- 
pered, “Say, kid, if I was you I’d go over 
to the Hospital.” 

The waitress thrust into my hand a slip 
of paper with the address scrawled on it. 
The cook saw’ her whispering to me and 
shouted, “Get out of my sight, you hussy! 
Get out!” She came over to me threat- 
eningly. 

I snatched my hat down from the peg in 
the servants* hall and ran. I had the ad- 
dress clenched in my hand and I walked, 
to that hospital. Whenever I’d see a 

f l iceman I’d ask the way. After a while 
just seemed to be a shadow’ moving 
through the streets and all the time I 
heard the river sobbing, sobbing in my ears. 

I collapsed on the steps of the hospital 
and they carried me in. That night my 
little baby was born. They brought him 
to me next morning without a word and I 
looked down into his little shriveled face 
with its fuzz of golden hair and his wee 
hands folded like rosebuds, and then at 
his feet, first one and then the other. I 
fell back on my pillow s w ith a cry. 

LJE had a club foot, my little baby. All 
A A his days he must drag it about w ith 
him; and I knew that all that had gone 
before didn’t matter beside this. . . . 

When I w as almost strong enough to go, 
the woman superintendent came to me. 

“Martha,” she said, “I can see you’ve 
always been a good girl. You don’t talk 
like the others, you don’t act like them. 
I’ll give you a chance. I have a friend, a 
business woman, who wants a W’orking 
housekeeper. You can cook and wash 
and clean? Very w ell, you are to go to her 
and not let her know anything about your 
past. I’ll give you the address of a place 
in the country where you can board your 
baby out.” 

She said it all like a machine, in a cold, 
clear voice; and I could feel the tears 
well up and roll over my cheeks and I tried 
to brush them away. 

“But I want to keep my little baby,” I 
whispered. 

“You want to do the best by him, don't 
you? Then do as I say and board him 
until he’s older and won’t need so much 
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The Magic Power of, 
A Few Little Lines 

Have you ever noticed a cartoonist draw? 

A short line here. Another there. A small 
curve. A splash of shading — and you have 
a wonderful picture 1 It was all so easy — 
because he knew how — he knew which 
lines to use and just where to put them. 
Through this New Easy Way to Draw you 
too can learn the Magic Power of a Few 
Little Lines and how to make big money 
in drawing theml 




T HIS wonderful new method 
makes it possible for anyone 
to learn Illustrating, Cartoon- 
ing, or Commercial Art. Hun- 
dreds of our students are now 
making splendid incomes. And 
most of them never touched a 
drawing pencil before they studied 
with us. 

The simplicity of this method will 
astound you. You will be amazed at 
our own rapid progress. You learn 
y mail — yet you receive personal in- 
struction from one of America's fore- 
most Commercial Artists of 30 years’ 
successful experience. — Frank Godwin 
and Wynn Holcomb (Wynn), the 
famous artists, are but two of his 
many successful students. Get into 
this fascinating game. NOW. You can 
easily qualify and make big money. 
A few minutes' study each day is all 
that is needed. 

Newspapers, advertising agencies, 
magazines, business concerns — all are 
looking for men and women to handle 
their art work. Cartoonists and de- 
signers are at a premium. Dozens of 
our students started work at a high 


salary. Many earn more than the cost 
of the course while they are learning I 

YOU — with a little spare time study 
in your own home — can easily and 
quickly get one of these big-paying 
artists' jobs. 

This amazing method has exploded 
the old idea that talent is an absolute 
necessity in art — that "It’s all a 
'gift'.*’ Just as you have learned to 
write, this new method teaches you to 
draw. We start you with straight 
lines, then curves. Then you learn how 
to put them together. Now you 
begin making pictures. Shading, 
action, perspective, and all the rest 
follow in their right order, until you 
are making pictures that bring you 
from S50 to $500 or morel Many 
artists get as high as $1,000 for a 
single drawing. 

Big money is gladly paid and big 
money is waiting for anyone with 
foresight enough to prepare for this 
pleasant profession. Through our new 
easy method of teaching. YOU can 
earn big money as an artist, regard- 
less of your present ability. Mail 
coupon today for interesting booklet 
telling all about it. 


How Easy! 


Note how these 
few little lines 
arc transform- 
ed into a pic- 
ture. 


One of the 
most fascinat- 
ing. best paid 
businesses — 
yours, after a 
few minutes' 
training a day. 


Delightful pas- 
time! Endless 
fun! Acquire 
the knack in 
your spare 
time. 


Invaluable as- 
set in your 
present busi- 
ness. A few 
lines can drive 
home your in- 
tangible ideas. 
N e w way 
makes it easy 
to learn 
drawing. 




Coupon Brings Fascinating Booklet 


An interesting and handsomely illustrated booklet, 
“How to Become an Artist,” has been prepared and 
will be sent to you without cost. It tells how you 
can easily become an artist in a few minutes’ daily 
spare time and at a cost of a few cents a day. Ex- 
plains about this amazing 
method in detail. Tells of 
our students — and their won- 
derful progress — and how we 
can qualify you for a high- 
salaried a r t i s t’s position. 

Booklet gives full particulars 
about our “Free Artist’s Out- 
fit” Offer. This booklet will 
be sent free, and without ob- 
ligation. Read all about this 
amazing New Easy Way to 
Draw and howyQU can quickly 
learn, at home in spare time. 

Fill out the booklet-coupon 
now. Mail it TODAY. 

Washington School of Art, Inc., 1848 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 



Mail coupon today for this 
fascinating booklet, and 
learn how you can become 
an Artist in a few minutes 
a day of your spare time. 
Cut out coupon and mail 
NOW . 


I The Washington School of Art, Inc. 

| 1848 Marden^Buildieg, Washington, D. C. 

j Please send me. without cost or obligation I 

I on my part, your free book. "How to Be- I 
come an Artist," and full details about I 
| your special Short-Time Offer. 

I Name I 

(State whether Mr.. Mrs. or Miss) 


•^Address I 



FOR CHILDREN 
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AUllTd -Ohe Original- NOSE ADJUSTER 


PATENTED 


SPECIAL SIZES 

SEND 
NO 

MONEY 

If your nose is ill-shaped, you can make it perfect with ANITA NOSE ADJUSTER. In a few weeks, 
in tne privacy of your own room and without interfering with your daily occupation, you can rera- 
edy your nasal irregularity. No need for costly, painful operations. ANITA NOSE ADJUSTER shapes 
wlnle you sleep — quickly, painlessly, permanently and inexpensively. There are mam’ inferior imita- 
tions. but the ANITA NOSE ADJUSTER is the ORIGINAL and ONLY comfortable' adjuster highly 
recommended by physicians for fractured or misshapen noses. Self adjustable. No screws. No metal parts, 
bentlf. porous, firm and perfectly comfortable. Write today for FREE book. ‘"Happy Days Ahead, and 
our blank to fill out for sizes. Return blank to us and your nose adjuster can be paid lor when it reaches you. 
THE ANITA COMPANY, 825 Telephone Bldg., SOUTH ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
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“$1,000 Saved!” 

“Last night I came home with great 
news. Our savings account had passed 
the thousand dollar mark! 

“A few years ago I was making $25 a 
week and it took every cent to keep us 
going. Then one day I realized why I 
wasn’t being advanced — I couldn’t do 
anything in particular. I decided right 
then to invest an hour after supper each 
night in my own future. So I wrote 
to Scranton and arranged for a course 
of special training. 

“Why, in a few months I had a whole new 
vision of my work ! An opening came and I was 
promoted — with an increase. A little Hter another 
raise came — I could save $25 a month. Then an- 
other — I could save $50 each pay day. So it went. 

“Today I am manager of my department. We 
have a thousand dollars saved — and there is a 
real future ahead !” 

For 80 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men and women every- 
where to win promotion, to earn more money, to 
have happy prosperous homes, to know the joy 
of getting ahead in business and in life. 

You, too, can prepare right at home in spare 
time for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Just choose your career from this 
coupon and mark and mail it now. 

TEAR OUT HERE 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 6282-F 8CBANTON. PA. 

Wltho*** “•* — -«• — »• — -< 

qualify 
I have i 


0r ,°.^ ll£Ilion ; P 1 ® 8 *® MPUin how I can 
j h«! 1 poaition, or In the subject be/ore which 

have marked an X in the llat below: — 

ELEC. ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting & Bja. 

Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGR. 

Mechanical Draftaman 
Machine 8bop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOR'N or ENGR. 


Aewaecj ruu 11 ur 

STATIONARY ENGR. 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftaman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING A HEAT'G 
8heet Metal Workor 
Text. Overseer or Supt 
CHEMIST 
Pharmacy 


BUSINESS MANAG'M'T 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Railroad Positions 
illustrating 

Show Card A Sign Ptg. 
Cartooning 
Private Secretary 
Busines s Corr espondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer A Typist 
Tort. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Cost Accountant 
GOOD ENGU8H 
Com. School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mall Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 
Airplane Engines 
Mathematics 
Navigation 

Agriculture I Q French 
Poultry n Spanish 

WIRELESS InBinking 


Name. 

Street 


Address. 


City- 
Occupation. 


-State _ 


Peraona reaidinp t n Canada ahould tend thia coupon to th 
International Corrcapondence Schoola Canadian. Limited 
Montreal. Canada. 



ttCARAT $ 99 


CASH VALUE SI 65. 30 DAYS TRIAL 

Genuine blue-white perfect cut diamonds now sole 
direct to you bv DIAMOND IMPORTERS at wholesal 
°" 1 1 dl » eou "t* 18 Kt. solid, white 

rs 1 l^ c uded f ?* >i carat only $49.00; V 4 carat 
and Mu * C m r * t H, 00 ' lf satisfied, pay H dowr 
n !? "I 0 " 1 * 11 * payments We guarantee tc 
r <fi*nd your money. Order direct from thii 
“ for 128-page bargain catalog of other jewelry 

000.000 and 43 year* experience back our guarantees 

jgl BGUTTERfcSONS^»~y>ij,«?»{; j 
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* I 'HAT was the way I became Miss 
Houston’s cook. She was kind to me. 
She used to say, “Martha, why don’t you 
ever smile? You look as though your 
heart were breaking!” 

I d smile then and she would hurry 
away as though something hurt her. All 
I lived for was the visit I made every 
Sunday to my little baby on Long Island. 
He was so lovely now' with tight little 
curls and eyes blue and glinting like 
Angus’ and the prettiest little body in the 
w orld. But when I saw his foot, ill-shaped 
and crooked, I used to hide my eye's and cry. 

And then one Sunday Miss Houston 
had company and she asked me to stay 
as a favor. I stayed of course, but it 
seemed as though my heart would break. 
I could see his little rosy face and his 
round blue eyes and glittering mop of 
gold, and when I was through I didn’t care 
what happened, I knew' I must go out to 
him, though it was seven o’clock already. 

There were delays on the train and I 
w as cold and shivering w hen I reached the 
white cottage on the bay. There were 
yellow* lights streaming out on the snow 
and I hammered on the door, wild with 
impatience. At last someone came and I 
found people staring at me with white 
queer faces, and I cried, “What is it? It’s 
not baby — 1113 ' little baby?’* 

HpHEY tried to tell me then, but I 
couldn’t understand, and at last I 
went into the l>edroom and I saw' him 
there — asleep. I knelt down by the lied 
and touched his white tiny hand. It was 
cold, so cold. 

Somehow I began to understand that he 
was dead — that I would never see him 
again on earth. 

Only one voice was clear — it was the 
river sobbing, sobbing, and I understood 
what it said, “Come unto Me and I will 
give you peace.” 

I was sick for days: I just lav there and 
sometimes I stretched my hands out to 
my baby when I’d see him smiling down 
at me. But I knew' now' w hat I w as going 
to do — 

When I was strong enough I went back 
to the square where Angus and I had 
lived. I wanted to say good-by to it. I 
could see the latticed w indows from the 
hare walks of the tiny park. And as I 
looked up I wanted to see it just once 
more, the room w'here we had loved, and 
I had known Heaven. 


*TpHE low er door was open and I crept 

A up the dark stairs and found the key 
where we had always left it— under the 
mat. 

I stepped in and for a moment I could 
think I was back again; there was my 
apple-green dress on the hook, and Angus’ 
big portfolio and ashes on the hearth and a 
table thick with dust and papers. On the 
window ledge was my box of pansies, tiny 
dried wisps. How' long ago it was — I was 
past seventeen now! I sank dow n on the 
couch and held the dear green dress to me. 

A sound at the door brought me back to 
reality. I looked up — it was Angus. 

“My God, Posy, what are you doing 
here?” he said. 

Posy, that name that I had almost for- 
gotten, that dear lovely name! 

“I’m going,” I w hispered. “I’m going 
right awav — I’m going — ” 

He came over and caught me by the 
shoulder and asked, “What are you going 
to do?” 

I just smiled up at him and never 
answered. 

Suddenly he covered his face with his 
hands and choked, “For God’s sake. 
Posy, don’t look at me like that!” 

“I’m happy now,” I told him, “I’m 
going to see my little baby soon, eyes like 
yours, Angus, and hair like this!” 

I pulled out the wedding ring I had 
bought and stared down at it — it was 
black and dull — all tarnished. No it 
wasn’t like the tight little golden rings of 
my baby’s curls after all. Somehow the 
thought of him was too much, and I gave 
a w ild, terrible cry. 

I, too, was tarnished ! 

VTES, Angus married me and somehow 
* brought me back again from the bor- 
ders of madness where I was drifting. 
You know Angus, you have seen his pic- 
tures, white sails against a perilous blue 
sea. We liave other children, and I love 
them. People say I am beautiful and 
that I have the saddest eyes in all the 
world. Many people envy me. And I am 
happy — as happy as one with my mem- 
ories can Ik*. 

But sometimes I feel as though all the 
first radiance and beauty were gone from 
the world. None of my darling children 
can ever be to me like the dear one w ho 
died. 

I thought if I should write it down it 
might help me to forget. . . . 


The Ugly Duckling 

(Continued from jxiye 40) 


my amazement, explained things to me: 

“You see. Sis is married and will want to 
spend her summers here, and of course I 
expect to marry some nice girl in due 
time.” 

Somehow' I felt a chill, and then my 
face burned and I k quickly turned aw'ay. 
But Harold followed me. 

“Miss Hemenway,” he said, “can you 
ever forgive me for speaking to you as I 
did when you w'ere going over to the vil- 
lage that morning?” 

“I guess you have more to forgive 
than I have,” I said, turning to him 
impulsively. Whereupon he took my 


hand — w'hich gave me a funny thrill. 

W HEN the building started, the West- 
lakes came dow'n every day to see 
how the house was progressing. How Mrs. 
Westlake praised Mother’s cooking. Sue’s 
music and Kate’s embroidery ! And then 
turning to me, she said: 

“And you will be Mother’s comfort.” 
Oh, how f I loved her for her kindness. 
And then she said: 

“I w’ant Harold to marry a girl just 
like you.” 

At last the day came when they had to 
return to New York for the winter. A 
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sadness came upon me as Harold shook my 
hand. He tried to make me promise to 
write him every day. I objected, but his 
mother asked me to and, of course, I gave 
in. But I couldn’t see why they wanted me 
to when they knew so many pretty girls. 

That evening I felt more lonely than 
I cared to have my folks know, so 
spying a New York paper that Mr. West- 
lake had left I started to read. My atten- 
tion was suddenly arrested by seeing 
$5,000. It was the largest figure I had 
ever seen, so I read on, and found that it 
was the prize offered by some magazine 
for a story. A few minutes later I 
announced that I was going to bed. Up- 
stairs in my room I hastily opened my 
trunk. It was full of things — I never 
called them stories, because they were 
just my thoughts written down, but if I 
could only get all that money — well, it 
was worth trying. Mother could never 
say then that I had no talent. 

It was far into the small hours of morn- 
ing before I found one that suited me. 
It was “The Parson’s Wife.” Then I went 
to bed. 

I was awake bright and early, harnessed 
Kitty and went to the village to mail my 
story. 

The weeks sped by and I did not hear 
from it. It served me right. I should 
not have been so conceited as to think I 
could write. 

Sue’s wedding came, and that took 
my thoughts off that story for awhile. 

I T was the week before Christmas. 

Mother, Kate and I sat tying up pres- 
ents when Daddy came in with the mail 
and handed me a long envelope. I did 
not open it for some time. I was too 
busy. But Mother grew impatient. 

“Why don’t you open your letter?” 
she asked. “I haven’t time,” I said. 
“Let Daddy do it,” and went on with 
my work. Then looking up I saw Daddy, 
sitting very still holding a letter in one 
hand while the other was over his eyes. 
My first thought was, “bad news.” I 
took it from him and read : 

“Please find enclosed check of $5,000 
for story ‘The Parson’s Wife/ And we 
would suggest that you send us another 
at your earliest convenience.” 

I handed it to Mother who gave a little 
gasp and said: “Katherine read that.” 
And then, “Elizabeth, when did you do 
that? And I said you had no talent! 
Tell me how you did it.” 

But I couldn’t tell how I did it. I had 
just filled up and had had to write or ex- 
plode. 

The next week our new minister came. 
He was young, and Daddy said he wished 
he were married. I thought then and 
there that he probably wouldn’t be single 
long, the way he looked at Kate and the 
way she blushed. You see he had to stay 
with us, just because Daddy was deacon, 
till the parsonage was repaired and a 
housekeeper found for the minister. 

S PRING came and with it the news that 
Kate is to marry the Rev. John Bain- 
bridge. So I’ll be an old maid and take 
the best care of Daddy and Mother. 

Then a most wonderful thing happened . 
Our Sue had a little baby whom they 
named for me. And George’s father took 
him into partnership with him. 

A week later, as I was preparing din- 
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ner, I heard voices. I went to the door, 
my hands were covered with flour, and 
my face too. There on the porch with 
Daddy was Harold. My face burned. 
I wondered if he thought we kept a hotel, 
but I have learned to smile, even though 
it’s through clenched teeth. 

“Come in, dinner will soon be ready,” 
said Daddy. And he came in. Of course 
I had to talk to him, and really he was 
nice, and I thought quite good-looking. 

I forgot my displeasure as dinner pro- 
gressed. Harold told us he had been 
forced to come up to see how the work- 
men were progressing and to make a 
small change. Of course I believed him, 
but later I knew he came for just me. 

A S he was to stay all night he asked 
me to offer any suggestions that 
might help, so we walked over the road 
a piece. I felt as though I was going to 
have malaria or something, I was hot and 
cold and my heart was going like sixty. 
We hadn’t gone far when he said : 

“Miss Hemenway — Betty — may I call 
you that?” Of course he knew he could 
for lie continued, “I wonder if you realize 
how beautiful you are!” 

“Me, beautiful? Red hair and 
freckles?” And then the breath was all 
knocked out of me as he said: 

“Forgive me for ever calling you that 
name. But I loved you then just as I do 
now, and I want you to be my wife.” 

I — the wife of a millionaire’s son. I 
felt dizzy. Harold took me in his arms 
and kissed me. It was the first time a 
man had ever kissed me, and I yielded to 
its deliciousness. 

After awhile I tried to make him under- 
stand that I could never marry him, as 
Kate was going to marry the minister and 
I would have to stay with Daddy and 
Mother. Besides, I wanted to write a 
dozen books or more. But he said I 
could write books after we were married; 
and as for Daddy and Mother, he said he 
knew they’d want me to do whatever 
would make me happy. 

When we got home Harold said, “It’s 
all right, Mr. Hemenway, and I’ll take 
good care of her.” 

I hid my face in Daddy’s coat. Mother 
said she was very happy. It was suggested 
we have a double wedding, but I said: 

“No, I won’t get married for a year 
yet.” And Daddy said I was right. 

N EXT day Harold went back to New 
York and I was very lonesome. If 
it had not been for my beautiful solitaire 
I should have thought this a dream. 

That night, as I sat combing my hair 
before retiring, Mother came into my 
room and, taking me into her arms, said: 
“Elizabeth, my baby, you are such a 
comfort to me, I don’t know how I shall 
get along without you.” 

Didn’t that make me happy! I con- 
fided to Mother that I was afraid I should 
never know how to do anti say the right 
thing the way Sue did, but Mother said 
she was not worried. 

Years have passed which have been most 
wonderful. I am perfectly happy with 
Harold. I love his parents as much as I 
do mine, and they in turn love me. I am 
a leader in society, my novels have made 
me famous, but I am just Betty still, 
although the freckles have disappeared 
and my hair is the envy of my friends. 



This Book 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 

Contains practical 
suggestions on how 
to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting — explains 
how you can easily and economically 
refinish and keep woodwork, furniture 
and floors in perfect condition. 

— Building?? 

If so, you will find this book particularly inter- 
esting and useful, for it tells how to finish in- 
expensive soft woods so they areas beautiful 
and artistic as hard wood. Tells just what ma- 
terials to use — how to apply them — includes 
color card — gives covering capacities, etc. 

Our Individual Advice Department will 
give a prompt and expert answer to all ques- 
tions on interior wood finishing — without cost 
or obligation. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for 
I the name and address of one of the best painters in 
I your locality. And for 10c we will also send you 
postpaid a 2 oz. bottle of Johnson's Liquid Pre- 
pared Wax. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. T.S. 7, Racine, WU. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities *• 


There are times when 
you want to make 
a good impression 

Then you will suddenly realize that 
freckles and frocks do not 
look well together. 

Well enough to run wild, to play in for- 
est and sunshine, to enjoy gamesl 

But there will come a time when you will 
wish to make a good impression. Your 
fair skin should be as lovely as a flower, 
and you will be sorry you neglected it. 

And yet it is not too late to remove 
these freckles with 

STILLMAN’S 

FRECKLE CREAM 

It leaves the skin without a blemish, and 
causes no downy growth. Well groomed 
girls always keep it on their dressing tables. 

If your druggist has no supply, write us 
direct. Mailed in a plain package. 50c a 
jar. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

Send today for booklet "Wouldst Thou 
Be Fair?” containing helpful beauty hints. 

STILLMAN CREAM CO. 

Dept. 20 Aurora, 111. 
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32 Photographic 
(Jtfasterpieces 

Alo Studies is a volume of 32 
magnificent photographic crea- 
tions, portraying the beauty 
and charm of youth amid the 
luxuriant settings of nature. 

The Nude in zArt 

This remarkable work is a 
serious endeavor in a new de- 
velopment of art, and is rec- 
ognized by the leading art 
galleries and art academies 
throughout {he world. 

From Life 

The original way in which 
Albert Arthur Allen has han- 
dled life and nature makes Alo 
Studies a delightful collection 
to linger over. The models are 
of the highest type ot feminine 
beauty — typically American, 
and symmetrical for the age in 
which we live. 

In Phenomenal Demand 

Alo Studies, Art Edition de 
Luxe, comes in three beautiful 
bindings! It is a valuable ad- 
dition to the carefully selected 
library, meeting with the ap- 
proval of artists and art lovers 
everywhere. 

Order your Copy at once 

Orders will be filled in ihe order received 
Delay may bring you disappointment. Se- 
lect the binding you desire, and tend for 
tour copy today I 

Leather-bound, stamped in gold $4.00 
Cloth bound, stamped in gold , z.oo 
Art Paper, stamped in gold . 1.00 

Write direct to 

llen <iA rt Studios 

4*00 Broadway, Oakland, Calif., U. S. A 

Those wishing further information 
about Alo Studios will bo font an 
illustrated folder upon request. 
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Behind the Scenes 

(Continued from page 55) 


struggles one must encounter while trying 
to gain a foothold in motion pictures. 
Perhaps we were more fortunate than 
many beginners in that we came finan- 
cially prepared for a few months' exist- 
ence. We had a good wardrobe; I had 
enough stage experience to give us confi- 
dence. and Lorna, l>esides having a most 
api>ealing sort of beauty, was endowed 
with a charm and sweetness seldom found 
in any girl. 

We rented a little studio apartment 
on 57th Street. As soon as we were 
settled we left photographs with all of the 
Casting Directors. Then we found an 
agent and “registered” with him. 

After a great deal of waiting, we 
decided to go back to remind those 
almighty lieutenants of the picture in- 
dustry of our presence. They all assured 
us they had not forgotten, and that if we 
would come back in about ten days they 
might have something for us. In the 
meantime we had become acquainted 
with a few girls who vouchsafed the in- 
fi illation that that “come back in ten 
days” line was an old and effective way 
to rid the office of work-hunting actors. 

Not a little discouraged, we haunted 
the studios and agents' offices until at 
hist one of them called Lorna for a “bit.” 
It wasn't much, he explained, but it would 
give him an opportunity to see her work. 
She accepted quickly, and when, after a 
few days, the director commended her 
ability and said that he would remember 
her for a part, all of our hopes and dreams 
came back to us. 

Occasionally we got a few hours of work 
as models for artists. 

COMETIMES we were hungry, but we 
^ had paid* our rent for a few months in 
advance, so w£* did not worry. And on 
one of these hungry days Lorna got her 
chance. The director for whom she had 
clone that first “bit” called her. He said 
that he wasn’t quite sure that she would 
do, but that his wife (whom he stars in all 
of his pictures) had suggested her for the 
ra tlier good part of her sister in her next 
picture. Lorna was to see his wife at the 
studio the next day. 

Needless to say, she saw and she con- 
quered. Li a week she started work. We 
were so thankful. Life was all hope again. 

The hours tliat followed were very 
lonely for me. We had been so necessary 
to each other, and now, with this sudden 
good fortune of Lorna’s, she had become 
more sure of herself and more independent 
of me. I was hurt at the traces of sophis- 
tication that were seeping into her atti- 
tude toward life. Once or twice I re- 
proached her for not coming home to 
dinner, but she answered me with a shrug 
of her shoulders or a remark anent 
her earning capacity as compared with 
mine. 

I grew tired of solitude. A feeling of 
reliellion against the fate that was with- 
holding opportunities from me caused 
me to become harsh and morbid. My 
heart was crying out for excitement, and 
I alleviated my own desire somewhat by 
joining parties in which the dancing and 
drinking lasted until morning. 

At first I despised the people — espe- 


cially the women — who had become my 
companions. Their free and easy toler- 
ance of sin, their too careless laughter, 
their crude jests, were all repellent and 
vulgar. But I accepted them, and in a 
little while I even understood them. 

I scarcely ever saw Lorna, excepting for 
a few minutes Ixdore she went to work in 
the morning. 

O N one of the parties I acquired a 
friend, Henry C — , a man in the early 
thirties, who, though not good looking, 
was so wealthy and such a “good fellow” 
that he won my admiration instantly. To 
me he was just someone to dance with, so 
I was dumbfounded one night when he 
asked me to marry him. I questioned his 
sobriety, and was told that he was more 
serious than he'd ever been before. 

I was genuinely sorry, because, some- 
how, I couldn't think of myself as ever 
caring for anyone but Charles. I still 
clung to my love for him as the most 
sacred thing in my life. He was still the 
most wonderful of mankind; so to Henry 
I could give nothing but the friendship of 
a pal. 

He couldn't understand, and so I told 
him that I liked him too much to marry 
him when my heart belonged to someone 
else. Then, at his request, I told him 
about Charles, only to have him dismiss 
the whole affair lightly as a “child’s 
illusion.” 

“But, dear one,” he whispered, “it's 
an illusion that is keeping you from me 
and I love you. I could be so good to you, 
little girl, and if you like me at all, I can 
make you love me. I know I can if you'll 
only marry me.” 

“No,” I answered. “I couldn't love 
you. Why, you’re just a waster. You’re 
dancing your life away, while Charles is 
striving to realize his ambition. Some day 
he's going to be a great actor.” 

“1VT AYBE he is,” Henry replied, “but 
I have already made my ambitions 
come true. For one thing, I've found you. 
I've always wanted to. And, dearest, I 
haven't played all of my life. I’ve worked, 
and that's why I can dance now. I'm not 
so worthless, honey, really I'm not. You 
are dancing, too, you know.” 

“Yes, but I’m waiting for a chance,” I 
answered defiantly. 

“You won’t get it by waiting for it,” he 
responded softly. “Anyway, I’ll call you 
up tomorrow to see if you've changed 
your mind — and I'll hope. Good-night.” 

I smiled a reply and hurried up the 
steps. The light was on in the apartment. 
I wondered if Lorna was reading so late. 
It was almost four o’clock. 

I found her huddled up on a comer of 
the bed, staring wide-eyed into space. 
Her face was tear-stained. Her eyes were 
as dull and as hard as death. Yet she 
looked at me and laughed. It was her 
laugh that frightened me — so frenzied 
and so mirthless. Something was terribly 
wrong! I didn’t stop to question, just 
dropped the bundle I was carrying and ran 
to her. For an interminable time she lay 
with her head on my shoulder. After a 
while she began to cry, and then 
speak : 
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“T’VE had a love affair,” she com- 
* menced. “I should have told you, 
but you didn’t seem to care about me 
any more — so I didn’t. I had so much 
happiness, too, for a little while, and I 
wanted to share it with you. But you 
were always dancing. 

“Oh, Sis!” she continued in a sick, 
miserable way, “I finished work three 
days ago, I’ve been spending all of my 
time with him. I was afraid to tell you, 
because you arc so cold to men, and it isn’t 
really wicked to love a man, even if you 
can’t marry him. Sis. Why, a woman who 
is afraid to love, just because she hasn’t a 
wedding ring on her finger, is a coward. 
He said so. Marriage is a curse, anyhow. 
It kills love. Of course, we had planned 
to get married some time, not soon 
though, because it would have hindered 
us in our careers. He was doing the lead 
in this picture. He’s a splendid actor, 
and he’s got the most wonderful voice. 
He’s been on the stage — I thought he was 
so big and fine and understanding, and 
now, I guess, lie’s just petty. I love him, 
even after all lie’s done, until I think 
of that pettiness.” 

l_J ER face was pale, as though some- 
* * thing were crushing all of life out of 
her. My arm tightened about her, and 
tears glistened on her lashes again. With 
a trembling intake of her breath she con- 
tinued : 

“I’ve been with him so much, and I’ve 
been bad, but I wouldn’t care about that 
so much, if he hadn’t lied to me. He told 
me he wasn’t married, and then this after- 
noon his wife came to see him. She’s been 
in the country with the baby. He has a 
baby. Just think — a baby! They’ve had 
another one who died. His wife was very 
sweet. She told him he was a rotter, and 
then she talked to me for a long time. 
Somehow, after I left I felt glad that I 
wasn’t married to him. I felt as though 
in losing him I was being freed of some 
unclean thing. I’m not sorry about losing 
him. It’s only my love for him that I 
miss. When that died I felt as though I 
had died with it. But I’m still living, 
aren’t I? Only something’s dead in me — 
dead. 

“You know, Sis, he always said that he 
believed in free love, and then, this after- 
noon, he said that any girl who could give 
herself to a man she wasn’t married to 
had no self-respect.” 

P'OR a long time she was silent. Then, 
^ with a twisted little smile, she asked: 

“Do you think I’m awfully wicked?” 

“I don’t know, Lorna,” I replied. I 
couldn’t believe that a thing of that sort 
could happen to my little laughing sister. 
“Perhaps those things aren’t wicked, but 
they’re so foolish, so pitifully foolish. 
What is liis name?” 

“Charles B — ” she whispered. 

“Charles B — ! Charles?” I almost 

shouted. 

“You know him?” she asked. 

“Yes! My God! Yes, I know him. 
Why, Lorna, I’ve been loving him for 
years. Oh, it can’t be. He’s a wonderful 
man. What does he look like?” 

“He’s tall,” she answered, “and he had 
black hair and black somber eyes.” 

“What’s his wife’s name?” 

“I don’t remember — oh, yes, I think he 
called her Peggy.” 
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“It can’t be. It cannot Ik?,” I mumbled 
to myself. Yet I knew that it was. 
In a flash, my house of dreams had 
tumbled down and fallen in a heap with 
Loma's. I don’t lx»lieve either of us 
spoke for an hour. Then I told her about 
my affair with him. 

“Barnum was right,” I ended. 

“Only too conservative, as Mark Twain 
or somebody said,” Lorna added. 

We both attempted to grin and then we 
went to bed. But we did not sleep. In- 
stead, we resolved to always share every 
thought, and to keep our lives sane and 
clean, and free from such needless trage- 
dies. 

T HREE years have passed since that 
night. The mutual understanding 


that our resolution brought us has become 
an imperishable thing. Our innermost 
thoughts belong to each other. With 
Mother and Dad she has made her home 
in California. Her work is being recog- 
nized as worth while, and her sincere 
goodness has won the respect and love 
that the world gives her. In July she is to 
lx* married to one of the nicest men I ever 
met. 

Every little while I make the trip from 
New York to the Coast. My visits are 
usually shortened by imperative telegrams 
from Henry, whose business keeps him in 
the metropolis. 

So I catch a train that will speed me 
back to him again. Imagine, if you please, 
a woman loving her own husband that 
much! 


My Look Into the Future 

(Continued from page 43) 


I did not sleep well after this adventure. 
Though the manager of the hotel luid 
moved me into another room, I could not 
find rest until the small hours of the morn- 
ing. 

I dressed early, and went downstairs 
for breakfast Ixdore anybody else. The 
dining-room, in fact, was empty when I 
entered it except for Mr. Morton. Of 
course he had heard all about my night’s 
adventure and seemed to lx? very much 
interested in the account I gave. When 
I mentioned the last words that Ram Lai 
had said to me, he declared that I must 
surely avail myself of the invitation and 
go to see him. 

“He may not tell you anything worth 
listening to, but on the other hand you 
will surely lx» interested in him as a jxt- 
sonality. He is one of the most im- 
portant fakirs in this island. If you 
like we will ride down to his place this 
evening.” 

Then he began sketching a plan for the 
afternoon. We were to start after lunch, 
ride up toward the road to Kandy, see 
something of the great forest along the 
way, and then go to the old temple, near 
which Ram Lai lived and which was a 
sort of place of pilgrimage for all kinds of 
people who came from everywhere in the 
island to consult him. 

O UR traveling companions came down 
then and the conversation became 
general. We spent the morning on 
the terrace of the hotel, with the 
exception of a short stroll in the pictur- 
esque streets of Colombo, and after lunch 
got ready for our expedition. 

I shall not say anything here of the 
beauty of the road which leads from 
Colombo to Kandy. Others have de- 
scribed it far better than I could do. I 
don’t think that there exists on earth 
another such lovely spot as Ceylon. The 
Garden of Eden, where our first parents 
lived, could not have been more beautiful 
than this fair island with its wealth of 
flowers and plants. In my admiration I 
forgot my terrors of the night before, and 
would almost have felt inclined to give up 
our visit to Ram Lai. But Mr. Morton 
would not hear of my doing so. He said 
that we must not offend the fakir, lo- 
calise he might make himself very dis- 
agreeable to us. 


“Surely you do not believe in the evil 
eye, and things of tliat kind,” I exclaimed. 

“We are in the East,” replied my com 
panion, “and curious things liapixm here.'* 
And then added, sniffing, “One must 
never tempt Providence or a fakir.” 

we rode up to the Dagoba near 
which Ram Lai had his abode, we 
saw that it was one of those curious tem- 
ples that abound in the island, and the 
sight of it would have Ixon sufficient com- 
pensation for the fatigue of our excursion. 
After we had seen our fill of it, Mr. Mor- 
ton led me along a narrow path that 
wound through shrubs and bushes. At 
a sudden bend we came upon a small hut 
covered with creepers, at the door of 
which stood Ram Lai himself in his snowy 
garments. 

He greeted us with that dignity which 
one only meets in the East, and asked us 
to enter his “modest dwelling.” But my 
fear of serpents returned to me, and I 
frankly told him that such was the case. 
He smiled kindly, and informed me that 
his “children” were asleep, and would not 
trouble me. 

“How can you be sure of it?” I asked. 

H E led me toward the back of his cot- 
tage where I saw a dozen or more 
serpents lying curled together with all the 
appearance of Ixffiig dead. 

“They will not stir until I call them,” 
said our host. 

I looked at Mr. Morton, and my ex- 
pression must have told him what I 
thought, lx?cause he hastened to reassure 
me. 

“You can believe Ram Lai,” he said. 
“His snakes won’t move.” Then he 
turned to the fakir. “Perhaps you can 
show the lady that they are really asleep.” 

The latter gravely nodded his head, 
then took a stick, and going up to the rep- 
tiles, he raised the Ixxly of one or two of 
them with it, showing me that they were 
really either dead or in a cataleptic con- 
dition close akin to death. 

The fakir conducted us to two seats* 
and then proceeded to excuse himself for 
the fright I luid liad the night before. 
We talked for some minutes, then his 
face changed and became grave. 

“Come now,” he said, “let me tell you 
something about yourself. Would you 




not like to hear what is going to happen 
to you in the future?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but I warn you tliat 
I don't believe in such things.” 

He led me into an inner room, the door 
of w hich I had not noticed when we had 
come into his cottage, and made me sit 
down on a stool, after which he proceeded 
to make some passes with his h inds over 
my head. I thought tliat he meant to 
put me to sleep and struggled against it. 
But on the contrary, he asked me after a 
few minutes whether I was hearing him 
well, and commenced speaking in drawl- 
ing tones. 

What he told me never came true, at 
least the first part of it in which he proph- 
esied all kinds of good things, but his last 
w ords were very strange in view' of what 
took place later. They came back to 
my memory w r ith something akin to a 
shudder when they w'ere fulfilled after 
something like thirty years liad passed. 

This w f as w'hat Ram Lai said: 

“ Y'OU sliall live to find all the tilings in 

* which you believe now break to 
pieces like glass that is thrown upon a 
stone. You w ill lose your country. You 
will find tliat all the people now in high 
places will be destroyed by those who 
w'ere their slaves in days gone by. You 
will see death busy among your ow'n. 
You will look upon the annihilation of 
that world in w'hich you have lieen reared, 
and you will find yourself a wanderer on 
the face of the earth.” 

He paused, and then went on, “You will 
only find rest and peace in a strange land 
across the sea, which shall become your 
second home after you liave seen all 
those whom you love and hold dear 
disappear in the storm which you alone 
shall survive. Happiness awaits you 
there, but it w'ill be a different one 
from w'hat you imagine now, and the 
world shall have become different from 
w'hat it is today. Fear not. Ram Lai 
w'ill watch over you, and Ram Lai’s 
blessing w'ill be with you.” 

He stopped, and led me out of the cot- 
tage. Neither of us spoke; and when I 
found Mr. Morton w'ho w'as awaiting me, 
I somehow' did not feel as inclined as I 
had thought I would be to make fun of 
the fakir’s strange w'ords. I told myself 
it w'as all nonsense. But. . . . 

Y EARS passed, and then came the 
great w'ar, and the Russian cataclysm 
which followed upon it. 

Ram Lai’s w'ords came true, improl>- 
able though they had sounded at the time 
he had uttered them. I lost my country, 
my son, my friends and my fortune just 
as he had prophesied I w'ould. I saw the 
fall of the Romanoff dynasty tliat had 
appeared to be so strong and so mighty. 
I had to look at the collapse of tliat beau- 
tiful land where I had l>een born and bred. 
And, a fugitive myself from those who 
rule there now', I came to America to find 
rest and happiness on its hospitable 
shores. I began a new existence among 
the American people and I grew to look 
upon them as my ow'n. 

As I said at the beginning, my experi- 
ence in Ceylon turned out to be the most 
curious adventure that liad ever befallen 
me — but the real strangeness of it did not 
become apparent until thirty years or so 
after it had taken place. 
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orders. 

Complexion, Hair and Scalp. 


Send 

Stamps 

For 

This 

BOOK 


A few of the 

SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 


Tells You How To 

Conquer Weakness 

and Ill-Health 


This book is for men and women of all ages who' 
wish for buoyant vitality and energy. If you are 
ailing, a copy of it will help you. It will tell you 
how you can re-vitalize every organ, nerve and tissue 
in your body and restore them to normal vigorous 
activity. 


Explains Cause and Treat- 
ment of 100 Disorders 


Build health and strength by employing Nature's 
forces. This book will teach you how to flood any 
part of the body with a surge of rich, pure blood 
that washes away poisons and impurities, soothes 
painful inflammations, nourishes the nerves, tissues 
and muscles and invigorates the internal organs. 
It tells how to build steady nerves, a vigorous 
digestive system, rich, red blood and an active, 
energetic body that will respond eagerly to your 
mental demands. 

Sent Without Obligation 

Your request for this book will not obligate you 
in any way’. We want it to be in every' home as a 
reference book on health. The simple and always 
available treatments it describes, will save you 
many r dollars in doctor bills. Written in easily 
understood, non-technical language — sound and 
scientific. Write for a copy today' — remember, no 
obligation on your part. 

J. STANLEY CAPE 

618 W. Park Place Detroit, Mich. 



SEXUAL—. 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages ILLUSTRATED Cloth 
By Winfield Scott Hell. M.D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 

What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Postpaid Every young wife should know 
Mailed in What every parent should know 
plain wrapper Tnbls cqntsnl s A commendations on request 
AMERICAN PUB. CO.. 78 8 Winston Bldg.. Philadelphia 


DEAFNESS 

I The Mega- Ear- Phone will restore hearing by 

m v taking the place of Perforated. Punctured. 

Ruptured or destroyed Natural Ear 
Drums. It permanently relieves 
,Catarrhal Deafness. Stops Head 
Noises. It is a device giving imme- 
diate results The scientific triumph 
■ that helps nature restore hearing when 
all other efforts have failed. 

The MoflS- Ear- Phono Will HELP YOU 
Write for Booklet, describing Causes of Deafness. 
How sod Why tbs Megs- Ear- Pbone restores bearing. 



THE MEGA -EAR -PHONE CO., Inc. 
Dept. T7 1422 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Diamonds Here at 
60% of Market Price 

The Buys of a Lifetime 

Never in three-quarters of a century | n the diamond 

business, have we offered such bargains as we do now compared 


with prevailing prices. Diamonds right now at rock-bottom even in 
regular market. Yet ours are but 60% of market prices. The op- 
portunity of a lifetime. Buy now— the trend is e* 


Yet ours are but L 

.. _ lifetime. Buy now- 

wards, but, our diamond prices are based on unpaid loan diamonds 
left on our hands for a fraction of their real value. 

Why Pay Full Prices 

Costs Nothing to See 

This diamond banking house, \ century old, rated more than 
$1,000,000.00. takes this way of turning into cash the diamonds on 
which money was loaned and not repaid. Also many bargain gems 
from other sources. See these bargains as the wisest buyers do. 

Send lot Latest Bargain List 

jCrery^ sm ^fully and minutely described. 


snow. The very 

stone you wish may be In thle present 
list at a price that will amaxo you. 
Send this coupon now. 

IQS. PI BOY a SONS 

Only Opposite Post Office. 

9188 DeRojBUg.,PitUl»ri!>.P«. 

Marins National Bonk— / 

Union Trust Co. Pitts- / 


IQS. DC ROY & SONS 

9188 D« Roy Bldg. .PltUburg.Pa . 
Gentlemen:— Please send me abso- 
lutely free ai ' 

gain llat of 
Othet jewelry 
“ 


iuduuup. watebee and 
, , . It la distinctly under- 

that I sesame do obligation of any 


burgh. Pa Yonr bank / . . 
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eA Clear Soft 


Velvety Skin. 
Quickly Yours 

OYt rough 
Secret ^Methods 


\ r OU CAN be beautiful, fascinating, charming! 
x Once I was homely! The portrait above is living 
proof of what I can do for you, too. If your fea- 
tures are fairly regular you can be as temptingly 
beautiful as the women you have envied! My 
Secrets of Beauty tell you how— -secrets based on 
mysteries of the French Courts, toilet rites which 
kept the flaming French beauties 
15 • F young for many years longer 

JBGUllSri than our modern women, myster- 

~ 0 ies whicb were hidden for centuries. 

Coarse rores These and many other beauty secrets 
prepared to give you a soft, velvety 
akin, flushed with the glowof youth, to 
make you the center of ardent admir- 
ation, to build your figure as Nature 
intended, are all exposed in my book; 
■‘Stepping Stones to Beauty." 


Wrinkles 
Pimples 
Freckles 

Qiinav^lnnna Also with this Free handsomely illus- 
OUpeniUOUS t rated Ikjo k 1 send you Free complete 
Hair information on my methods of Iloic to 

liatr Remove Wrinkles; Refine Coarse 

ftilv QL-ifi Pores; Banish Blackheads, Pimples, 

Uliy Otan 77, Freckles and Oily Skin; Beau- 
tify the Fiaure, Hands, Arms; Remove 
Superfluous Hair; Oroto Beautiful Eyebrows and 
Lashes; Clear the Skin of Acne; Make Hair Soft , Lus- 
trous, Fluff#, 

FREE — Book of Beauty Secrets 

Absolutely no obligation to you. Just clip this coupon, 
sign name and address and mail to me today. Don’t pass 
i his golden chance to win Heal Beauty! Investigate!— 


this golden chance to win Heal Beauty! Investigate!— 
It costs you nothing to write and you'll never regret it 
all your days, dear lady. Personal reply at once. 


LUCILLE YOUNG 

Room 257, Lucille Young Bldg., Chicago 

Please send complete information; also your free book: 
"Stepping Stones to Beauty." 


Name 

Address 

City State. 




RETRIBUTION 


"What ye sow ye shall reap" Is the 
theme of this gripping story of sex 

ignorance. Everyone should read it. Order 
at once-don’t delay. Sent prepaid only 
Eugenics Publishing Company, 
t. 2R. 1402 Broadway, New York, 
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Marcia Malles Good 

( Continued from page 47) 


and led the way to introduce me to my 
little charges. In the play-room, we 
found the children. Such darlings they 
were! Betty’s blonde beauty and Stubby’s 
saucy smile quite captivated me. The 
girl was eight years of age and the l)oy, 
two. How they adored their mother! 
And it was apparent that her whole heart 
and soul were wrapped up in them. They 
were her love-world and she was content. 

T AVAS then shown what was to be my 
own room, down the hall from the 
nursery. No servant’s bedroom this. 
The dainty bower was gay with bright 
cretonnes and finished in a soft French 
gray. The air of luxury and refinement 
was in direct contrast to the months spent 
in self-denial, poverty and heart-breaking 
toil. During our interview, Mrs. Sherrill 
had treated me quite as one on her own 
level, but kind as she was, I could not help 
but feel a slight condescension toward 
this rather common little woman. The 
old environment seemed to change me 
into the vain, selfish girl I had been again. 
It was an atmosphere as heady as strong 
wine. I glanced at Mrs. Sherrill and 
then at my own reflection in the long, 
cheval glass. What a contrast! If she 
had done this well, I could do lx*tter. 
Yvonne, after all, must have lieen right. 
Ideals only caused us suffering. A mock- 
ing voice whispered in my ear, “Play the 
game cleverly, ma eherie, and you can 
attain what you most desire.” 

Mrs. Sherrill came to depend a great 
deal on my judgment. As the days went 
by we grew more and more intimate. 
Her life was lonely. She made but few 
trips to the city, and, as her disposition 
discouraged visitors, there was little to 
break the monotony. 

T HOUGH I envied Mrs. Sherrill, I 
knew too that she was not happy. Of 
her husband she spoke little. I under- 
stood that he was in the East on an ex- 
tended business trip. There were many 
photographs of Mr. Sherrill about the 
house, and they interested me strangely, 
principally, I suppose, because of the 
fact that the feminine is forever attracted 
by a handsome face that denotes strong 
personal magnetism and virile manhood. 
Besides, Sherrill’s name figured in “big 
business.” There was scarcely an Eastern 
newspaper that did not hold an account 
of his latest financial venture, linking his 
name with the magnates of Wall Street. 
Strange that one who apparently might 
have had his choice of fascinating femi- 
ninity should have selected such a quiet, 
little Jenny Wren for a mate. 

That Mr. Sherrill was extremely kind 
to his wife, I had ample proof. In her 
bedroom — a room fitted up as though for 
some reigning beauty or charming courte- 
san — there hung row upon row of wonder- 
ful gowns and Parisian creations that 
must have cost a fortune. In the jewel 
boxes on her dressing-table priceless gems 
were carelessly thrust. Her wardrobe 
contained dozens of dainty slippers, 
silken hosiery and handmade lingerie. 
Yet all these gorgeous things which filled 
me with covetousness left Mrs. Sherrill’s 
face with a look of unconcern. 


TOURING all the many weeks I had 
associated with this lady I had never 
seen her dressed save in the very plainest 
of clothing. She took no pride in herself ; 
neglected herself unnecessarily in order 
to devote more time to Betty and Stubby. 

One day, she surprised me by saying, 
“Marcia, I wish I could give away all 
these expensive things that litter up my 
bedroom. When I think of all the poor, 
starving little ones in this world, my con- 
science hurts me. I do not ask for these 
fol-de-rols. My husband thinks he can 
make me happy by showering me with 
all this finery, when, if he but knew, my 
heart cries out for the old days when we 
understood one another and when we 
worked together and planned to make 
our dreams come true. But now — ” 
She stopped suddenly, aware that she was 
betraying secret s. 

“But. Mrs. Sherrill,” I remonstrated, 
“you will pardon me for saying it, but 
your husband is now a man of means, 
and appearance counts a lot for one in 
his position. A woman owes it to her 
husband to look her best at all times. I 
think you should entertain more and 
make an effort to meet his friends. A 
man likes his wife to l>e his pal as well 
as the mother of his children.” 

Marcia Sherrill turned on me with a 
bitter look. “Must I paint my face and 
rouge my lips to hold the love of my 
husband? Is that all a man demands of 
his wife — that she be merely a good- 
looking chattel to be exhibited in order to 
further his interests? 

“My husband seems to have forgotten 
the years when I sacrificed everything 
for his success, my youth, my beauty. I 
even married him against the wishes of 
my family. I became the mother of his 
children and devoted the best time of my 
life to his comfort — and now he does not 
love me any more.” 

TT was shortly after this conversation 
* that Marcia Sherrill received an invita- 
tion to visit friends in California. I 
begged her to go, hut, as usual, Betty and 
Stubby were first in her thought. She did 
not want to leave them, but I told her 
she owed it to them as well as to herself 
to make a change. 

And so she finally decided to make 
the trip. 

My position in this family had be- 
come a peculiar one. On account of my 
stronger personality, Mrs. Sherrill had 
come to depend on me to manage the 
household affairs. Thus, it came to pass 
that the children, and the entire house- 
hold, were left to my supervision during 
her absence. 

Time dragged by slowly at first. I had 
various letters from Marcia Sherrill 
asking questions about Betty and Stuhbv. 
In one of these letters she happened to 
mention that she had taken a very enjoy- 
able motor tour into the southern part 
of the state and had spent some time 
with friends at a beautiful mountain 
camp belonging to a wealthy man, also 
vacationing in California. At another 
time, she spoke of spending the week-end 
at the fashionable Raymond Hotel, at 
one of the beaches. 






O NE dark, rainy evening, as winter 
neared, I sat by the library fire, 
reading. The lxx>k failed to rouse my 
interest. Would I always have to spend 
my days in such dreary isolation? Oh, 
for a fling at life — for a chance to taste 
once the intoxicating draught of admira- 
tion. And then a thought came to me, a 
thought that seemed to offer a few mo- 
ments of amusement. I would slip into 
Mrs. Sherrill’s bedroom and take another 
look at all that unappreciated luxury. 

I ran up to her dressing-room, and 
fairly gloated over the beautiful things. 

Suddenly I gave a cry of delight. Upon 
its satin, perfumed hanger, there hung 
one of the most beautiful gowns I had 
ever seen. It seemed just made for me. 

I could not resist it. In feverish haste 
I drew off my outer garments, slipped 
into the dress and turned to the mirror 
to admire myself. Never had I worn 
anything so becoming! The excitement 
lent color to my cheeks and sparkle to 
my eyes. The black scarf emphasized 
the creamy texture of my skin. I smiled 
and paraded up and down, coquetting 
with myself in the glass. 

CUDDENLY my vivid dream had a 
^ rude awakening. I gasped in terror, 
for in the mirror there was reflected the 
image of a man watching with keenest en- 
joyment the peacock display I had been 
giving — and the man was no other than 
Gordon Sherrill himself. 

Seeing I was more alarmed than em- 
barrassed, he endeavored to quiet my 
fears by introducing himself, not knowing 
that I had recognized him at once from 
his photographs. 

“Young lady, I assure you my surprise 
is no greater than your own. I come 
home unexpectedly and drop into my 
wife’s boudoir and find a very charming 
little lady practising blandishments in 
front of her mirror. If I am not mis- 
taken, that gown belongs to my wife. 

I am afraid I must ask you to explain 
your presence here.” The pleasant voice 
held a touch of reprimand. “Are you not 
the Miss Morrell of whom my wife has 
written me so much?” 

“Yes,” I replied, and quickly decided to 
make a clean breast of it all — to appeal 
to this man’s sympathy. Otherwise my 
actions would take on an aspect of guilt. 
So I told Mr. Sherrill of the shut-in, 
monotonous life I had been living and 
how I longed for an evening of gayety once 
more. Because I knew I had never l<x)ked 
more beautiful in all my life, I deliberately 
led the man on, with the anticipated 
result. 

“YfOU and Miss Morrell, are kindred 
1 souls,” Sherrill said, restored to good- 
nature. “This is indeed a dull spot for 
one so full of life. Well,” he sighed, and 
then said more quickly, “Miss Morrell, 
since there is no one to welcome my 
return and you are finding the evening 
irksome, suppose we run out for a little 
together in search of diversion. My car 
is waiting outside — you are dressed and 
ready.” 

“But, Mr Sherrill,” I said, “you defy 
convention. You don’t seem to realize 
that I am only vour wife’s companion. 
You are very kind and your invitation is 
appealing, but I think I had better re- 
fuse.” 
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It was not good policy, I thought, to 
appear too eager to spend the evening in 
his company. Mr. Sherrill laughed. 

“Oh, come on. Be a good sport,” he 
said. “All these lovely dresses will never 
get a chance to be seen in public unless 
you have mercy on them.” 

The prospect was alluring. While I 
hesitated the man threw a heavy sable 
wrap over my bare shoulders, and almost 
before I knew what I was doing we had 
slipped down the long hall and out to the 
portico where stood a high-powered 
roadster. 

We reached the city in time for the 
theatre and afterwards visited a well- 
known restaurant. 

I was happier than I had ever been 
before. The glances of admiration from 
the other tables keyed me to higher 
excitement and awakened responsive talk 
from Mr. Sherrill. 

W HEN we returned home late that 
night I knew that I had been a 
success and that this would not be the 
last time Mr. Sherrill would ask me out. 

Gordon Sherrill’s business kept him in 
the city a great part of the time, so he 
had taken rooms at a prominent hotel. 
But he was very fond of Betty and Stubby 
and came out at every opportunity to 
play with them. But I was quite aware 
that he was becoming more interested in 
me day by day. We drifted unconsciously 
into interested conversation every time he 
came. And before long I was accompany- 
ing him to theatres and to dinners in the 
exclusive hotels and restaurants almost 
every night. We were both lonely and we 
liked the same things. And it seemed 
quite harmless and very natural for us to 
seek each other’s companionship. 

I soothed my conscience with idle, 
happy dreams, and so the days slipped by. 

But the time came when I was made to 
realize just how much Gordon Sherrill’s 
love and friendship meant to me. We 
were dining at the Northold. A party of 
merrymakers entered and took a table 
near us. They appeared to be persons of 
distinction and wealth and, from their 
conversation, I judged them to be old 
friends of his. As we passed out it was 
necessary to go near their table and 
Gordon was forced to pause to speak to 
them. Many curious glances were east 
in my direction. I was looking particu- 
larly well and knew that I was making 
a favorable impression. The situation 
might have been rather embarrassing for 
me. But Gordon’s manner was proud and 
triumphant. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he bowed and turned to me. 

“T AM so glad of this opportunity to be 
* able to make you acquainted with my 
wife.” 

Gordon Sherrill’s wife — at once a wave 
of deference swept around the table. 
In a daze, I turned to these people to 
receive the homage due to the wife of 
such a distinguished man. Their atti- 
tude was extremely flattering. The gaze 
of the fashionable crowd was upon me. 
My dreams had come true. 

As I made my way up the dimly-lit 
stairway to the dressing-room a little 
later, a woman brushed by me softly. 
The strong odor of toilet water came to 
my nostrils. I had a vague impression of 
someone — short, stout, blonde and highly 
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'INECTO-RAPID” from Europe. It can 
now be obtained in America. Its progressive 
features represent a distinct advance over all 
other Hair coloring preparations. 
"INECTO-RAPID ’ is used exclusively by 97 ^ 
of the best European beauty parlors. The finest 
Beauty establishments in America have now 
adopted it. 

"INECTO-RAPID” is specifically guaranteed 
to color gray, faded or streaked hair to its 
original shade in fifteen minutes. The color 
is absolutely permanent. It is so natural it 
cannot be detected from nature even under a 
microscope. It cannot injure the hair, or in- 
terfere with growth 

“INECTO-RAPID" is the discovery of Dr. 
ErnUc of the Pasteur Institute. Paris, and 
differs absolutely from all other hair colorings 
because it ropigincntizcs the hair shaft instead 
of only coating the surface. 

Thousands of women apply it in the privacy- of 
their own homes with perfect success 
SEND NO MONEY 
Write for particulars with proof and our 
Beauty Analysis Chart" Form AY 

IN ECTO. lie., Labsralsrisi and Danssstratisa Salem 
33-36 West 46th Strsst. Nsw York, N. Y. 



You Take No Risk {-SSS. 

and address— no money. If yon don’t 
like the ring send it back. THAT'S fair % 
enough! Scintillating Cluster of 7 per- " 
fectly cut and matched. Fiery Blue White 
Oanulna CorodiU DIAMONDS. All the 
glitter of a lVS-ct. Solitaire— same dazzling \ 

play of rainbow fir* as a (360.00 single atone. Com- 1 
pare this wonderful ring with ANY DIAMOND CLUS-^ 

TER. If you can aee any difference. return the tin*. 

POSITIVELY NO INSTALLMENTS 

The special Introductory price printed above is all you pay to own 
either ring. Absolutely no additional payments. When the ring 
arrives, deposit price aa shown above with Postman, and 

Wear it 7 Days FREE 

THAT’S oar offer. Wear the ring 7 days. Ehow It. Compare It. 
Ask your friends. Then if for any reason you don't want the ring 
■ - ee and send It back, the trial will coat you no^ one 


money wll 

latest fashionable UK ~ 


It back, the trial will cost you .not one 
ill be unconditionally refunded. Very 
old S. mountings ^ wi th unqualified 20- 


.. lined case. 

QUICK. Only a limited number can be sold at these prices. 

B= - ‘ ^ — which ring of two you want and send slip 

‘to end. around finger joint for 

-» E. R1CHWINE CO., Dept 42 
.333 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois. 


ACT QUICK. Only a limited not 
Order now by stating which nn 

SL’TSSfiSWaiforf. 1 
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AC FI ELD’S METAPAD 
It Supports €r> Binds 
The Front Arch 


Instantly Relievaa 
Metatarsal Arch Affections 

Morton Toe. cramping of toes, en- 
larged little toe jfdnts. 
calluses and spreading of 
foot. Worn In any shoe, 
under or over Block- 
ing. Any other foot 
troubles? 


Foot Specialties 

Marbridge Bldg. 



C. R. ACFIELD 

1328 Broadway 



She's all dolled up and looks like she has a black eye. 
HER MAKE-UP RAN. Can't happen If you use Wm. 
J. Brandt s Red Fox Liquid COL-Y-BROW. For eye- 
brows and eyelashes. WILL NOT RUN. Absolutely 
harmless Colors: Black and Browm. By Mail $1.00. 
HAIR SPECIALTY C0„ Dept. T. 24 E. 21st St., New York 
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EXTRAORDINARY 

BARGAIN! 



STYUSH TUXEDO EFFECT 

SHEPHERD 

CHECK 

SUIT 
8*98 



On Ar- 
rival 

A most amazing value Is 

this silk embroidered jacket 
•nd alip-ov. r dreaa of tishtly 
woven splendid quality shep- 
herd check--* bargain we 
are eure you have never 
seen equalled. It ia fa- 
shion's very latest and 
so convenient for all oc- 
casions because jacket 
can be worn separately 
with any skirt or slip- 
over dreaa with any 
waist. When worn to- 

& cether you have a suit 
uwt for style and class 
the season’s leader, 
i table for women of 
of all agres and figures. 

£ >t yours today before 
is offer Is withdrawn. 

SEND NO 
MONEY 

Created by on* of Amer- 
ica’s master designers. 
Jacket has tuxedo collar 
fashionably piped with 
b'ack silk braid. Novelty 
patch pockets and chick 
vestee of serge are silk 
embroidered In Copen- 
hagen and patina color. 
Jacket half lined with fine 
-- sateen and pleated in back 
m to fit form; sleeves long 
2 and tapering with four 
$ wide rows of silk braid. 
> Slipover Dress has silk 
~w braid piping around arm 
boles, novelty patch pock- 
B eta and flaps with fine 
leather belt at waist- 
charming— easily slipped on and off. 
and so useful I Worth twice what w* 

Color Shepherd Check Only. Mis- 

see* 14. 16. 18. Women’s 32 to 46 Bust. 
ALWAVS GIVE SIZE. 

WRITE TODAYS, 

gain will be snapped up quickly. Send 
letter, postcard or coupon today — no 
non.* now. Deposit $3.98 snd a few 
„ postage with mailman on arriv- 

al. Your money back If not pleased. 

CENTRAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE 

__Owp»t-_A_-97 CHICAGO 

CENTRAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE. Dept. A >97 , Chicago 

Bend at once extraordinary Bargain Shepherd Chock Suit. Will pay 
mailman $3.98 and fsw cents postage on arrival. I f I am not perfectly 
satisfied. 1 understand my money will b* refunded. Print Name and 
Address. 

Name Color Sts* 

Addreae . 

Citw State 



Discovery 
ears Skin 


No more freckles.blackheads 
or pimples I No more redness, 
roughness, sallowness or 
“muddy” complexion ! Sci- 
ence has made a new discov- 
ery that clears and whitens 
your skin with amazing 
quickness. As If by magic 
your skin Imperfections 
harmlessly vanish— andyour 
complexion takes on that 
clear, smooth beauty that 
every on e en vies an d adm 1 res. 
There Ip hidden beauty In j/otirpkln. 
Innn amazingly short time you can 
bring ltout. 

Make This 3 -Minute Test 


You have always wished fora smooth, whlteskln. free from 
all blemish. Now thru this new scientific discovery you can 
Quickly have it. Make this 3-mlnute-be fore- bed-time test, 
(smooth this cool, fragrant cream upon your skin. The 
very next morning look into your mirror. Note the results. 
Bee how the skin has already begun to clear. Notice how 
quickly freckles give way to unblemished, milky whiteness. Black- 
heads nnd other imperfections have already started to vanish. Get 
this magic key to renewed beauty. Order a jar of Golden Peacock 
Bleach Cream— this harmless now- discovery. If within five days you do 
not already see satisfactory results your tl will instantly tw* refunded. 
Ask your dealer— or enclose a $1 b’ll with your order and mail direct 
totho Paris Toilette Co., Dept. 17* . Paris. Tenn. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. 
Booklet free. Write today enclosing 3 stamps. We 
teach beauty culture. 25 years in business. 

D. J. MAHLER 

14-J, Mahler Park Providence, R. I. 


colored. Did the woman touch me on the 
arm, or was it but imagination? I 
turned to look for her, but the long hall 
was empty. I glanced down, and there 
almost at my very feet, lay a small, white 
envelope. The name upon it was clearly 
visible — “Mrs. Gordon Sherrill” Filled 
with a sense of impending disaster, I 
picked it up, and although it was not my 
property, I broke the seal. The envelope 
contained a note which read: 

Mrs. Sherrill: 

We are in possession of letters which prove 
undue intimacy w ith a certain party while you 
Mere in California. How about that trip to 
the hunting lodge and the affair at the Ray- 
mond? You will be notified at a future date 
where to leave a sum of money. Keep silent, 
or your husband will be shown proof of your 
unfaithfulness. Wait for phone message. 

E. B. X. 

S O this was blackmail. But, why was 
I made the recipient of such a letter? 
Then the truth flashed upon me. I re- 
membered the notice we had attracted at 
the table of the Easterners. I remembered 
with a pang the pride that rang in Gordon 
Sherrill’s voice as he introduced me as 
his wife. The mysterious messenger had 
blundered. Mrs. Sherrill was expected 
home shortly. The note had been de- 
livered a few hours too soon and to the 
wrong party. 

Fate was playing right into my hands. 
I could very easily get the trutli of the 
matter from Marcia Sherrill. She could 
conceal nothing from me. I was the 
stronger and cleverer of the two. This 
note would be my trump card which I 
would play at the proper moment. I 
tucked the note away carefully in my 
bodice, but not a word w'ould I say to 
Gordon until I made some investiga- 
tions. 

/\S we passed out to the motor car, 
Gordon Sherrill whispered in my ear: 
“Little senorita , I was very proud of the 
impression you made this evening. Will 
you forgive my white lie?” 

My answer w r as a coquettish glance 
from the corner of my eyes ami just the 
sw’eetest smile my lips could form. Now 
was the time to bring matters to a climax. 
My great moment had arrived. Success 
lay fairly in my hands. 

Before we reached Laurel Terrace, 
Gordon had forgotten everything but 
that I was the woman he most desired. 
With me in his arms, it was easy to yield 
to the ecstasy of forbidden love. What 
was the pale affection he felt for his w ife 
beside our great love? Even the duty 
he felt toward the children was cast to 
the winds. I thrilled as I listened to his 
pleading. 

“My darling, my dream girl,” he 
murmured over and over again, “w’hcn 
you are really my wife, nothing will be 
too good for you.” 

When we could speak of practical 
things, I helped him make our plans 
for the months to come. He spoke of 
divorce, but said rather grimly that he 
did not see how he, himself, could obtain 
a divorce from such a pure, cold little 
creature as Marcia Sherrill. A cloistered 
nun could not live a life more secluded 
and above suspicion. I thought of the 
incriminating note that lay close-folded 
in my bosom and smiled. 


B UT as I w r as stealing quietly to my 
room, I w r as surprised to see a light 
burning in the children’s nursery. This 
was unusual at so late an hour. Coming 
closer, I saw' Marcia Sherrill bending 
over Stubby’s little crib, her face white 
and drawm with anguish. Was Stubby ill? 
Heedless of the fact that I might have dif- 
ficulty in explaining my whereabouts of the 
evening, thinking only of the welfare of 
the child, I softly called Mrs. Sherrill’s 
name. She started. 

“Why, Marcia, where have you been? 
I’ve been home an hour but found the 
house almost deserted. I should have 
sent a telegram.” 

As I began some kind of apology, she 
interrupted me, a preoccupied look on her 
face. 

“Never mind, dear, that’s all right. 
But I’m dreadfully worried. Won’t you 
come into my room? There’s something 
I must tell you.” 

I followed Marcia Sherrill into her 
room. She shut the door carefully and 
drew a chair for me near her dressing- 
table. Even under the rose-tinted light 
she looked wan and thin. What w as the 
meaning of all this mystery? 

“\/f ARCLY,” she began, taking my 
hand in hers, “I should he happy 
tonight; I was happy, oh, so happy, until 
I came back home and saw' my babies 
again. You know’, dear, how’ it’s'been with 
Gordon and me. He has been indifferent 
when my heart was starving for love and 
sympathy. God only knows how I’ve 
longed for someone who understood me. 
I’ve been so lonely. Gordon is always 
away on business, always business. He 
didn’t care. But my prayer has been 
answered. It seems wrong to talk like 
this, perhaps, but I can’t help it. In 
California, I met the man of my dreams. 
His companionship has come to mean 
more to me than anything else in the 
world — at least, so I thought until I came 
home. He loves me for myself alone. I 
can’t tell you how’ big anti fine and true 
he is, dear. Tonight, I was to send him 
my answer. He has asked me to go to 
him. I’m sure he could make me happy, 
but, oh, Marcia — my babies. I can’t leave 
them! What am I to do?” 

She sobbed aloud, all her reserve for- 
gotten. I pitied the poor little creature, 
and I felt in my bodice for the incriminat- 
ing note w’hich would WTeck her life. 
But Nature’s sternest law' is that of self- 
preservation, and I hardened my heart. 

“/^\H, Marcia,” she tried to speak again, 
her eyes full of tears and her voice 
husky with feeling, “I have truly re- 
membered my vows to Gordon — I have, 
as yet, committed no sin, but I am only 
human. Ah, those wonderful days in the 
Sierras. You remember I wTote you of 
our trip to the hunting lodge? It was 
lovely up there. Under the blue sky in 
the fresh air and sunshine I was a new* 
woman. There, close to nature, life was 
so simple, so sw’eet, I learned what the 
love of man can mean to woman — the 
love of such a man as Wilmer Morland.” 

Wilmer Morland ! I barely checked the 
cry of horror that rose to my lips. This 
simple trusting woman in Morland *s 
hands. I thought quickly. The note — 
Was it for amusement that he was deceiv- 
ing Marcia Sherrill? Ah, no, deception had 
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long lost any novelty for this man. Was 
it to gratify lustful desire? No, for his 
money could buy any careless beauty of 
the chorus. Was it for some financial 
gain he hoped to make? That was it. 
Marcia Sherrill was an heiress in her 
own name. 

HTHEN came the memory of a certain 
*■* day in the office when I had too 
hurriedly entered Morland’s private inner 
sanctum and had surprised him in earnest 
tete-&-t£te with a yellow-haired and 
painted woman. The air had reeked with 
the odor of “Lilac de France” — the same 
odor that the mysterious woman on the 
stairway of the Northold had carried 
alxmt her. It was plain to me now. 
Morland and this creature were con- 
spirators, My excitement rose high. All 
thought of self was swept away. The 
words of the Little Bolshevik seemed to 
ring in my ears — a challenge to my 
slumlx'ring conscience. “We shall pledge 
ourselves a committee of two to see that 
justice [is done.” Impulsively I dropped 
to my knees beside Marcia and took her 
in my arms. 

“Poor dear,” I said. “You are tired out 
with your journey. You cannot make a 
decision tonight. This is a very serious 
matter and you must have time. Listen, 
Marcia, you must promise that you will 
wait — only until Mr. Sherrill leaves 
again for the East. Will you promise?” 

She looked up, amazed at my earnest- 
ness. 

“You are so kind to me always. I’ll 
promise to do as you say. It is probably 
best that I wait a little while, for, if 
Gordon should have any suspicion, he 
would take Betty and Stubby away from 
me. I could never lx*ar that.” 

I soothed her a moment, then crept 
quietly from the room. She had her 
decision to make and I too had a decision 
to make — a decision that I must make 
alone. 

W HAT was I to do? Mere words 
would not convince the infatuated 
woman of Morland’s perfidy. She would 
have to see for herself that she was being 
deceived by this lecherous schemer. 

All through the long night, my con- 
science waged battle with the forces of 
pride and selfishness. When dawn came 
peace stole into my heart. I had made 
my choice. 

During the day, the sound of Gordon’s 
roadster announced his coming to Laurel 
Terrace, but I kept out of sight. Joyful 
shouts and merry laughter in the nursery 
bet rayed his whereabouts. 

Early in the afternoon, I went into the 
library and called Olga at the offices of 
the Alaskan Development Company; but 
I was told that she had resigned and had 
gone East. I realized then that I would 
deal with Mr. Morland directly. Upon 
asking to be connected with him, how- 
ever, I was told that he had just returned 
from California but had not come down 
to the office yet. 

“Please* tell Mr. Morland that Marcia 
Morrell called and wishes to make an 
appointment,” I said then. “My number 
is Highland 7024.” 

I hung up the receiver. The dread of 
talking to Morland again had left me faint 
and trembling. Perhaps I was a fool to go 
through with this ordeal after all. It 
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was not yet too late. I turned to leave 
the rcxmi when someone called ’my name. 
Gordon Sherrill sat in front of the fire- 
place sunk in the depths of a huge Morris 
chair. I had not noticed him. 

H E was very much displeased, I could 
see that. He had heard every word 
of my conversation. He was looking at 
me w ith jealous, possessive eyes. Without 
a word, he arose and shook me gently. 

“Marcia, girl, what is this? Why are 
you calling up and making an appoint- 
ment with a reprobate like Morland? I 
am surprised that you even know him. 
He is a dangerous man and one that no 
self-respecting woman should even recog- 
nize.” 

The situation required quick thinking 
on my part. I explained that I had worked 
in the offices of the Alaskan Development 
Company and that this was merely a 
matter of business. Gordon’s face cleared 
somewhat at my words, but he looked at 
me in rather an odd manner. 

Another night passed in which I fought 
the old battle over and over again. How 
I longed for Olga’s sustaining presence. 
But when another day dawned I was 
ready to set out for the city to see Wilmer 
Moi^and at any cost and secure the 
letters in which Marcia Sherrill had 
poured out her love. 

1 FOUND Morland in his inner office, 
lounging as usual. His dull eyes 
brightened as I entered, and he motioned 
me to a chair. 

“Ah, this is indeed a pleasant surprise. 
To what do I owe the honor of this visit? 
Have vou found that it pays to be reason- 
able after all?” 

“Yes, Mr. Morland, you are going to 
find me very reasonable, provided you 
do as I ask you. This time I am going to 
make the demands.” My voice did not 
even tremble. 

Morland, at my words, sat up stiffly at 
attention, his cigarette dangling from 
his loose lips. 

“I am not afraid of you,” I went on, 
gaining boldness. “In the past you 
found that I had a will of my own. You 
will do just as I say. You are tired of 
toying with the hearts of women to 
satisfy your brutal instincts, now you 
turn to a new' game — one that will net 
you material gain. I am here today to 
tell you that I know all alx>ut your 
scheme regarding Marcia Sherrill and — ” 
“Now, wait a minute, wait a minute, 
you little fool,” Morland’s voice broke 
in harshly. “I admire your nerve — and 
you’re a pretty fair-looking Jane — but 
by God, you go too far. Where the 

h did you get all your so-called 

information?” He had risen from his 
chair and was coming toward me threat- 
eningly. “Answer me!” 

I made a haphazard guess — just a 
chance remark, but one that I, neverthe- 
less, suspected was the truth. 

“Your blonde friend can’t keep a 
secret,” I said coolly. “In a blackmailing 
plot, one should lx* very careful of one’s 
accomplices.” 

\vf OR LAND’S face paled noticeably 
all( j j ie halted in his steps. “Do 
you think you can prove that? Who will 
believe you? What are you going to do 
about it?” 
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I aimed a verbal shaft and threw it 
straight. 

“What will I do? Wilmer Morland, 
you are a thief, a blackmailer, yet and 
much more, you are a murderer — the 
murderer of a young and innocent woman 
— the murderer of Mary Marr. What will 
the world say when I tell that, and prove 
it as well? Secret drawers, like blonde 
women, are not always to be trusted.” 

Morland looked as if he had been 
struck by a bolt from Heaven. His hand, 
upraised as if to strike, fell helpless to his 
side. A moment he stood with gaping 
mouth and bloodshot eyes, then sank 
weakly into his chair and hid his head in 
his arms. 

“Deny it, if you dare, Mr. Morland. 

I have the proof. Olga Lusk will bear 
witness to all I say. We can put you 
behind the bars when we choose. Give me 
all the letters Marcia Sherrill has written 
to you, or I call the police.” 

T ERROR gripped Morland like a vise. 

“Those letters of Mrs. Sherrill’s 
are not here. I swear it. Miss Morrell. 
Some of my luggage is still in California — 

I came away hurriedly. My valet is still 
there. The letters are in one of my 
travelling bags — ” 

“That is a lie, Mr. Morland. Those 
letters may be in California, but they are 
locked up so you can use them as false 
evidence. I will call for those letters here 
in three days — on Friday, at this same 
hour. If they arc not here — you know 
what to expect. Here’s a good bit of 
evidence — ” and I produced the note 
signed E. B. X. 

For a moment he looked utterly cowed, 
then he collected himself. He would not 
let me see how alarmed he was. He 
walked with me to the door so that his 
employees would not suspect that any- 
thing was wrong. He even smiled at me 
when I was out on the walk. 

I started to hurry away but felt a re- 
straining hand upon my arm. A familiar 
voice sounded in my ear. 

“Marcia.” It was Gordon Sherrill. 
And I could tell by his expression that he 
had seen Morland ’s smile and didn’t like it. 

We walked along together talking of 
irrelevant things for some time. Then 
Gordon said: 

“Marcia — I heard something this morn- 
ing that makes your going to Morland’s 
office look very bad. I was told why you 
left his employ. And I cannot see how 
any nice girl could have anything to do 
with him after that.” 

LJ IS words were like stabs to my heart. 

I could not defend myself. And I 
know now that I must have looked guilty. 

“I don’t want such things said about 
the woman who is to be my wife.” 

“Gordon,” I said, “please trust me. 
I can’t tell you the truth of this matter 
now, but some day you will know every- 
thing. Just be patient, dear, and all will 
be well.” 

Gordon shrugged his shoulders. “And 
in the meantime if you continue with 
this sort of thing your reputation won’t 
be worth much.” 

How I longed to tell him the truth, but 
the truth told at this time would only 
have the effect of driving Mrs. Sherrill 
immediately to the arms of Morland. 
No, I must not give up now. 


On the following Friday, I appeared 
at Morland’s office promptly at noon. 
It was almost deserted. Morland did 
not keep me waiting. The letters, he 
said, had arrived, but, unfortunately, he 
could not trust his secretary or the prying 
eyes of his clerks. Such important docu- 
ments were safest in his own apartment, 
where they lay securely locked in a private 
safe. His limousine was waiting below. 
Would it be convenient for me to drive 
with him to the Avalon Apartments? 

I could remain outside in the car until 
he secured the packet and delivered it to 
me. 

I agreed to go with Morland. I no 
longer feared the man and, besides, a 
chauffeur was within call. 

T HE Avalon Apartments were located 
in a fashionable section of the city, 
not far from the business district. It 
was occupied principally by well-to-do 
bachelors and business men who wished 
to be close to the heart of commerce. 

I remained in the limousine while 
Morland went to his chambers. Wearily 
I leaned my head against the cushions 
of the car. I drew the silken curtains and 
felt the cool air on my fevered cheeks. 
A car passed, driven slowly. Gordon 
Sherrill’s eyes met mine, and I read in 
them bitter condemnation. But the lips 
were smiling — a rather twisted, cynical 
smile. 

“Hello, Marcia,” there was contempt 
in his voice. “So this is where we meet 
again.” 

I was bitter. Fate was too unkind. 
It was hard enough for me to go through 
all this for Marcia Sherrill’s sake without 
losing the respect of the man I loved. 
And I saw now that I was losing his 
respect because of these incriminating 
circumstances he was always finding me 
in — circumstances I could not explain to 
him. 

Morland interrupted my torturing 
thoughts. Carefully drawing the cur- 
tains he re-entered the car and took his 

E lace beside me. Without a word he 
anded me the package of letters. I 
looked over them. There were ten in all, 
all signed with the name “Marcia.” I 
had won my victory, but at what a cost? 
Even the knowledge that I had done the 
right thing was but small gratification. 
The sun, for me, had ceased to shine. 
Morland eyed me sullenly. Suddenly I 
turned to him savagely. 

“\/fORLAND,” I said, “I am sick of 
^ this whole affair. Would to God I 
had never been mixed up in it. But there 
is one more thing that you must do 
before we consider this matter closed. 
You must write to Marcia Sherrill as 
soon as you can and tell her — oh ! tell her 
anything, but give her to understand 
that you are done with her, and break 
up this cruel deception at once.” 

Morland laughed. “Very well, that 
will be quite satisfactory with me,” he 
said. “I can hardly say that it will break 
my heart.” 

Late in the evening, I reached Laurel 
Terrace. I hated to return to this place 
where I had found happiness and lost it. 
Marcia Sherrill met me with open arms. 
She was looking particularly well in one 
of the beautiful gowns which she wore so 
rarely. She looked radiantly happy. An 



air of excitement hung about her. I had 
never seen her looking so pretty, so 
young and full of zest. 

On hearing my voice, Betty and Stubby 
came dancing out and threw their arms 
around me. “Daddy is here. Miss 
Morrell,” they cried. “Come and see 
Daddy.” 

It was all I could do to tear myself away 
from them. Marcia went up the stairs 
with me. Putting her arm about me, she 
whispered in my ear: 

“I'm the happiest woman in all the 
world tonight. Gordon came home this 
afternoon. We have spent some of our 
old companionable hours together. We 
took a long walk just like we used to and 
talked things over. Oh ! my dear, every- 
thing's all right now. I realize what a 
fool I’ve been. There's no one like Gor- 
don.” 

“I'm so thankful, Marcia,” I said as 
bravely as I could. “You have my deepest 
wish for your happiness. As you say, 
there's no one like Gordon.” 

“You are a darling,” she cried. “If it 
had not l>een for your good advice, what a 
terrible mistake I might have made that 
night I came home from California.” 

r SPENT the long, weary evening in 
preparing for my departure. The 
children came and knocked upon my 
door, and later, Marcia herself came, but I 
pleaded a headache and refused to come 
down. 

I was planning on leaving Laurel 
Terrace the following morning, so it would 
be necessary to tell Mrs. Sherrill of my 
intentions. I knew that she would plead 
and coax, and I had manufactured a very 
good excuse for leaving. But she must be 
told. 

I closed the door of my bedroom care- 
fully and slipped down the long hall to 
the stairway. From the library below, I 
heard the sound of voices. One of the 
maids had just left the library and was 
on her way to the servants* quarters. 
I asked her where Mrs. Sherrill was, and 
she answered: 

“She's in the room, there. Miss Mor- 
rell.” 

I drew aside the heavy portiere. What 
I saw will always remain etched on my 
memory. Near the table sat Gordon 
Sherrill with a letter in his hand. His 
face was pale and angry. Marcia Sherrill 
stood leaning heavily on the mantel, and 
the flames in the fireplace lit up every 
line of her terror-stricken face. She had 
not spoken, but the fear reflected in her 
eyes was terrible to see. Gordon was 
speaking. 

“You see, my dear wife, what kind of 
a woman you have been associating with 
all these months. Some governess for 
Betty. This letter is a dead give-away. 
Morland has simply tired of her, as he 
usually does with the girls he picks up. 
She is nothing but a — ” 

“CTOP, Gordon, for God's sake,” came 
^ in a choking cry from Marcia. “You 
must not say those things about Marcia 
Morrell. That note you hold there was 
intended for — ” 

“Me,” I said coolly, coming into the 
room. “What are you doing with my 
property, Mr. Sherrill?” 

For answer Gordon handed me an 
envelope. It was a large plain envelope. 
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Nothing was written upon it; but it 
contained still a smaller envelope. This 
bore the one, single word, “Marcia.” 
The seals of both envelopes had been 
broken. The smaller envelope contained 
a note. I opened it and read : 

Marcia : 

Don’t be a fool and take me seriously, little 
girl. What do you say if we call it off? Your 
love and kisses mean a lot to me but nix on 
that marrying stuff. lie a good sport. Don’t 
call me up. Hate to do this but you’ll under- 
stand. Anyhow, we had a good time while it 
lasted. 

Wilmer. 

“How did you come by this, Mr. 
Sherrill, and upon whose authority did 
you open it?” I asked, feigning anger. 

“The less said about this matter, the 
better. Miss Morrell. I am very sorry 
that we have been deceived in you. I 
will explain how I came to open anything 
so personal. Fanny, the maid, thought 
she saw someone prowling about on the 
veranda. She called me, and when I came 
out he was gone, but this envelope was 
lying on the steps. 

“As it bore no name, I opened it. 
When I found the smaller envelope with 
the name ‘Marcia' w r ritten upon it, I 
naturally thought of some threatened 
danger to my wife, whose name is 
‘Marcia,’ too, as you know. Instead I 
found this. Such a message was never 
intended for my wife.” 

T HE scorn in his voice seared my heart 
like flame. I turned to Mrs. Sherrill. 
In her eyes I read a piteous appeal for 
help, but she did not speak. I doubt if 
she could speak. She could not conceal 
her guilt; it was written plainly in her 
stricken face, in her mutely pleading 
lips. But Gordon Sherrill was blinded 
by the love he had found so lately. Wien 
he looked upon his wife, it was with 
fond, adoring eyes and his mind harbored 
no suspicion. 

“This is a very unfortunate occurrence. 
Miss Morrell,” Gordon Sherrill went on. 
“Under the circumstances, I fear we 
shall have to dispense with your services. 
You are hardly a fit teacher for Betty 
and not just the sort of person I would 
wish as companion to my w ife.” 

“Very well, I shall leave tomorrow 
morning,” I said quietly and started 
toward the door, still holding in my hand 
Morland's note. Marcia impulsively ran 
to me and would have spoken had I not 
looked at her warningly. She stepped 
back and Gordon put his arms around 
her protectingly. 

The heavy folds of the curtain dropped 
behind me, shutting out the tableau they 
presented. From the cheery warmth and 
light, from the presence of these two 
whom I loved and for whom I was sacri- 
ficing so much, I passed to the solitude of 
my own room. It seemed to be symbolical 
of my future. What was life to hold for 
me hereafter? 

O N my dressing-table stood a photo- 
graph of the Little Bolshevik. I 
took it up and gazed at it long and 
earnestly and, as I looked, the eyes 
seemed to hold a kindly sympathy, a 
depth of understanding. The firm little 
chin, the proud angle of the head, the 
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$2500 REWARD 

For the Capture of 
An Unknown Man 

T WICE he had entered the St. Clair 
Mansion. What was he after? 
Who? What was in danger? 
Berteau, the famous detective, had 
warned St. Clair that the mysterious 
marauder would come again . And 
now — a noise in the passage! The 
creak of an opening door. A shot in 
the dark! A capture! 

Is this wounded stranger the mysterious in- 
truder? Who could tell? Yet Berteau identi- 
fied the man without hesitation and won the 
$2500 reward. 

How did he do it? Easy enough for the Finder 
Print Expert. He is the specialist, the leader, 
the cream of detectives. Every day’s paper 
tells of their wonderful exploits in solving 
mysterious crimes and convicting dangerous 
criminals. 

More Trained Men 
Needed 

The demand for trained men by governments, 
states, cities, detective agencies, corporations, 
and private bureaus is becoming greater every 
day. Here is a real opportunity for YOU. Can 
you imagine a more fascinating line of work 
than this? Often life and death depend on 
finger print evidence— and big rewards go to 
the expert. Many experts earn regularly from 
$3,000 to $10,000 per year. 

Learn at Home in 
Spare Time 

And now you can learn the secrets of this 
science at home in your spare time. Any man 
with common school education and average 
ability can become a Finger Print Detective 
in surprisingly short time. 

Free Course in 
Secret Service 

For a limited time we are making a special 
offer of a Professional Finest Print Outfit , 
absolutely Free, and Frss Course in Secret 
Service Intellisence. Mastery of these two 
kindred professions will open a brilliant 
career for you. 

Write quickly for fully illustrated free book on 
Finger Prints which explains this wonderful 
training in detail. Don’t wait until this offer 
has expired— mail the coupon now. You may 
never see this announcement again 1 You 
assume no obligation — you have everything 
to gain *ind nothing to lose. Write at 
once— address 

University of Applied Science 

Dept. B-134. 1920 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago. 111. 

•••)•• III in i, liiiiiii, 

| UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
= Dept B-1J4, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, III. j 
S Gentlemen:— Without any obligation whatever, send : 
S me your new. fully illustrated. FREE book on Finger : 
z Prints and your offer of a FREE course in Secret S 
Z Service Intelligence and the Free Professional : 
: Finger Print Outfit. 

§ Name j 

s Addrtee — — I 

| Present 

J Occupation Age I 
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Start Today 
to Wear 

This Platinum Finish 
15 Jewel Guaranteed 
Watch for < 



Looks Like 
Solid Platinum 

The greatest watch offer ever made. Latest 
design Platinum finish hand-engraved Wrist 
Watch with fancy dial; silk grosgrain rib- 
bon. Sent for free examination. If satisfied, 
pay $2.00 upon receipt, the ibalance you send 
in 10 small monthly payments. 

Our Special Price — Only $12.50 

(No advance over the cash price.) 

Our Guarantee: Guaranteed free from re- 
pairs for one year. If you can duplicate 
this watch elsewhere for less than $20.00 
your deposit will be refunded at once! 
Send for watch TODAY — absolutely no 
risk. 

rprr De Luxe Catalog of Watches, 
1 Diamonds and Jewelry. 98 pages, 

handsomely colored, filled with amazing 
values. Write NOW for copy No. 1272-M. 

Capital $1,000,000 
The House of Quality " 

L.W SWEET inc 

1650 >1660 Broadway New York 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 



You can read music like this quickly 
IN YOUR HOME. Write today for oor PREE booklet 
It tells bow to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used. 

AMERICA* SCHOOL ol MUSIC. SS Ukuide Bids., CHICAGO 


It’s Nerve 
Force from 
Nuxated Iron 

that helps make STRONG, MAGNET- 
IC, FORCEFUL MEN, who make their 
over-mastering presence felt the mo- 
ment they enter a room. 


NUXATED IRON 

contains the principal chemical constituent of 
active living nerve force in a form which most 
nearly resembles that in the brain and nerve 
cells of man. It also contains organic iron 
like the iron in your blood and like the iron 
in spinach, lentils and apples. Organic iron 
enriches the blood and plenty of rich red blood 
means more nerve force, so that Nuxated Iron 
not only feeds what might be termed artificial 
nerve force to the nerve cells, but it stimulates 
the blood to manufacture a greatly increased 
supply of new nerve force. If you are weak, 
nervous or run-down, get a bottle of Nuxated 
Iron today, and if within two weeks’ time you 
do not feel that it has increased your nerve 
force and made you feel better and stronger 
in every way, your money will be refunded. 
Sold by all druggists. 
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Jips, firm yet smiling, spoke of courage 
and an undaunted faith in herself, in 
spite of all obstacles. If Olga Lusk could 
smile and face the world defiantly, then 
w T hy should I succumb? 

When dawn came, Marcia Sherrill 
rapped upon my door. She had spent a 
sleepless night, she said, and must have a 
talk with me at once. 

“I cannot let you bear the consequences 
of my wTong-doing, dear,” she said, “I 
am going to Gordon and tell him the 
truth about this whole miserable matter/’ 
It took me a long time to convince 
her that, for the children’s sake at least, 
she should remain silent. 

“You will be very happy now, you and 
your husband,” I told her. “Betty will 
soon be quite a young lady and she will 
need the guidance of a good, sweet 
mother.” 


T LEFT Laurel Terrace the following 
* morning. Mrs. Sherrill had ordered 
the car for me at nine o’clock. We parted 
tearfully, for we had become almost like 
sisters. 

“Someday, Marcia, I will tell Gordon 
everything. You have saved me from 
making a terrible mistake, dear, and I 
shall never forget it.” 

Time has proved the sound reasoning 
of the Little Bolshevik. She came back 
to me and together we have worked and 
played and shared confidences. There is 
one confidence that I have not yet 
shared with Olga, but I think she sus- 
pects it. I am going to be married soon 
to one who thinks, as she does, that 
happiness does not consist of material 
things, but that there are some things 
that money can never buy — such as love, 
happiness and contentment. 


The Life Story of a Ban\ Burglar 

{Continued from page 70) 


“Heavens!” I murmured to myself, “I 
wonder how these ‘sinkers* are going to 
taste?” 

I cut the reverie and pushed them into 
the oven. I would know within a few 
minutes just how they wrould taste. 

From time to time as they were baking, 
I would open the door and take a look at 
them. Every time I did so they seemed 
to l>e getting higher and higher. 

“Holy smokes!” I said to myself, “if 
they continue to grow I w'on’t be able to 
get them out of the oven at all.” 

W HEN I got ready to take them out 
they had risen so high they barely 
slid under the top of the door. They must 
have been at least six inches out of the 
pans. I picked one up to sample it. It 
w’as as yellow as a lemon and tasted like 
an old gum boot. 

I could see the handwriting on the wall. 
I knew that my finish was near and that 
my career as a baker w'as going to termi- 
nate as quickly as it had begun. When the 
prisoners marched into the dining-room 
for dinner I got up on a box near a window 
and listened for results. First there came 
a low murmur, punctuated w ith an occa- 
sional growl of disgust. It gradually in- 
creased in intensity until it finally burst 
forth in a torrent of voices. They 
slammed the pans on the tables, stamped 
their feet, whistled and shouted “They’re 
rotten! Take ’em aw*ay! We want some- 
thing to eat! Who made ’em?” 

A moment or two after the noise had 
subsided, the Warden came dashing into 
the bakery, shouting, “Who told you that 
you could bake biscuit?” 

“What’s the matter with these bis- 
cuits?” I retorted, as I picked one up and 
took a bite out of it. “What’s the matter 
with them?” I repeated. 

“Did you hear that riot in the dining- 
room?” he continued. “Those things 
aren’t fit for a mule to eat. You get out 
in the yard and make bricks. You may 
be able to crack safes but I’ll be damned 
if you can make a biscuit! Get out!” 

I took off the long white apron and the 
nifty-looking chef’s cap and winded my 
w r ay to the brick yards. 


npHE brick yard w*as one continual 

grind from six in the morning until six 
at night, with only a thiity minute let-up 
for lunch. And what a lunch it w as ! Corn 
bread, fat pork, beans and water. The 
harder I worked the harder they wanted 
me to work. If I didn’t do as much as 
they thought I should have done they 
slammed me into a dungeon for ten days 
on bread and w*ater. 

I finally decided that seventeen years in 
a brick yard was entirely out of the ques- 
tion, so began to plan a dash for liberty. 

I looked the prison over from one end to 
the other and found that the hospital was 
the weakest part of the institution, the 
part that offered the best opportunities for 
a getaw’ay. It w*as on the sixth floor of a 
building that w r as connected with the cell 
house. Right here I w r as confronted with 
a problem that I hadn’t anticipated; the 
problem of how I should manage to get 
in the hospital. Getting in w r as a work of 
art, because the prison doctor never sent 
a man there unless he thought he was 
going to die, and since I was a perfectly 
healthy-looking Irishman I knew that I 
had to do some fancy scheming before I 
would be able to throw' myself on one of 
those white cots. 

I visited the doctor three or four times 
without any success. He was a positive 
bug on pills. I complained of everything 
that I could think of, pains in the back, 
pains in the head, dizzy spells, fainting 
spells, neuralgia, rheumatism, and on the 
occasion of each visit he handed me a pill 
and told me to go back to the brick yard. 

“You need exercise,” he would say. 

“I’ve been exercising twelve hours 
every day for a month in that brick yard,” 
I replied. 

“Keep it up,” he continued, “work 
hard and perspire.” 

“I’ve been working like hell ever since 
I’ve been here and I’m getting too much 
exercise.” 

I HAD an argument with him every time 
I went to see him. But the best I 
could get was a pill. So I decided that the 
only w r ay I would ever be able to crash 
into the hospital was by making him be- 


lieve I was going to die, so I prepared to 
make myself look like a dead man. 

I stole two onions out of the officer’s 
kitchen. When I entered my cell that 
night I put one under each arm and fell 
asleep. When I woke up the next morning 
I was as white as a corpse and nearly as 
weak as one. I then ate a big chunk of 
octagon soap and fell back on the bed to 
await results. The results came in about 
five minutes. The guards heard me, 
summoned the pill purveyor, who con- 
ducted a hasty examination and ordered 
me to the hospital. 

The soap nearly killed me. I was so 
deathly sick that I forgot all about 
escapes and I couldn’t get out of bed for 
three weeks. Wien I got all the soap and 
the onions out of my system I started to 
work on the getaway. 

I took another “con” into my confi- 
dence, Tom Mathers, who was serving a 
life sentence for killing! a cotton mill 
superintendent who had made an insulting 
proposal to his sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter. He had already served nine years, 
nine long, hard years. 

“Would you like to get away?” I once 
asked him. 

His face lighted up with a smile. 
“Would I like to get away?” he replied. 
“Show me the chance.” 

“Can you keep your mouth shut?” 

“Try me.” 

I told him all about my plans, so the 
two of us put our heads toge tlier and be- 
gan to work them out. 

W HEN I was convalescing I was per- 
mitted to roam about the prison 
yard. In my wandering I managed to 
pick up a saw or two in the machine shop 
with which I sawed tw o bars in the bath- 
room window of the hospital. From the 
stables I stole, piece by piece, enough rope 
to reach from the sixth floor of the hos- 
pital to the ground. 

It required a lot of time and still more 
patience to saw' those two bars, because 
there w ere other prisoners in the hospital, 
prisoners who couldn’t be trusted. I 
think I must have put in at least three 
months on the work, doing just a little 
every time I had an opportunity Tom, 
incidentally, never volunteered to as- 
sist me in the sawing process. At the 
time I never gave his failure to do so a 
thought. I mean that I never attributed 
any serious importance to it. I wasn't 
suspicious. I didn’t mistrust him. 

When I wasn't sawing the bars I was 
talking with the night-guard who pa- 
trolled the hall outside. He was the most 
industrious fellow imaginable. All night 
long he walked the hall from the negro 
ward to the white ward. He stopped 
once, and that was when he heated his 
coffee for his midnight lunch. During 
the time that he was eating, the white 
ward that I was in was not guarded, and 
it was at this time that I planned to make 
my escape. On several occasions I noticed 
that he came over to the white ward and 
looked in, and I figured that if he should 
happen to come over and look in and 
find me out of bed it might arouse his 
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suspicions. I at once saw the necessity of 
creating a new' ailment, an ailment that 
would enable me to go to the bathroom at 
all hours of the night. So when the doctor 
came to see me the next flay I had a new 
complaint to tell him about. 

'TPHE next night I got up out of my bed 

and went to the bathroom every hour, 
sometimes twice an hour, and it wasn't 
long Indore the guard took my constant 
getting up as a matter of course. Once or 
twice he passed some sympathetic remark, 
and I could see that my strategy had com- 
pletely eliminated his suspicions. I knew 
he had been told to keep an eye on me. 
Consequently they watched me like chick- 
en hawks, and knowing this I appre 
ciated the importance of extreme caution. 

Al>out the latter part of October every- 
thing was finished. The bars were cut 
through, the rope w as planted in the hos- 
pital and I had stolen two suits of old 
worn -out overalls from the stables, one of 
which I intended to give to my friend the 
“lifer.” 

We decided to wait for a rainy night 
that would drive the night-guard who 
patrolled the yard below' to cover. We 
waited for a week or more and the rainy 
night never came. 

“To hell with the rainy night,” I said. 
“If we keep on waiting they arc likely to 
find those two sawed bars and then the 
getaway will Ik* all off. Let's go tonight.” 

“I think we had better wait,” he replied 
nervously. 

“No more waiting for me. I’m going to 
leave this dump tonight,” I told him. 

“Wait just one more night,” he 
pleaded. 

I really felt sorrier for this fellow' than 
I did for myself, so concluded to wait. 
He was all broken up after the long nine- 
year “stretch,” a wreck physically and 
alxmt to become one mentally, because of 
his constant worrying over his wife and six 
kids who were probably starving outside, 
and to whom 1 had sent several hundred 
dollars. 

'T'HERE is a lot of truth in that old 
saying, “It’s a long lane that has no 
ash barrel in it,” for the gods finally gave 
us the sort of night that we wan tec! . The 
heavens were as black as soot and the rain 
came down in torrents. An ideal night for 
an escape and I had a million thrills as I 
made my way to the old bathroom and 
pulled down the bars. 

The lightning flashed and thunder 
roared as I yanked the bars down and tied 
the rope around the bathtub. 

“Go on,” I said to the lifer as I pushed 
him towards the open space in the win- 
dow. I wanted to see him get out first. 

He hesitated and then drew r back. 

“What’s the matter with you?” I 
snapped. “Goon!” 

“You go first,” he replied. 

As I got out on the w indow-sill I thought 
I heard voices below'. For a moment I 
felt that all w r as not well, but then I went 
on. As I started down the rope I turned 
and looked at the lifer. He was going 
back to his l>ed. 
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LOOK! 


Adjustable to the Second 
Adjusted to Temperature 
Adjusted to Isochronism 
Adjusted to Positions 
21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels 
25 Year Gold Strata Case 
Your Choice of Dials— 

( Including Montgomery R. R. Dial ) 

New Ideas in Thin Cases. 



Only One Dollar Down will buy this 
masterpiece of watch manufacture. 
The balance you are allowed to pay 
in small, easy monthly payments. The 
Burlington — a 21-Jewel Watch — is 
sold to you at a price much lower 
than that of other high-grade watches. 
Besides, you have the selection of 
the finest thin model designs and 
latest styles in watch cases. Don’t 
delay! Write for the FREE Watch 
Book and our Special Offer today. 

Write 

While this Special Offer Lasts 

Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending 
this coupon. Find out about this great special 
offer which is being made for only a limited 
time. You will know a great deal more about 
watch buying when you read this book. You 
will be able to “steer clear” of the over-priced 
watches which are no better. Remember, the 
Burlington is sent to you for only One Dollar 
down, balance in small monthly payments. 
Send the coupon for watch book and our 
special offer Todayl Do not delay one minutel 
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Burlington Watch Co., Dept. B-134 5 

19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Illinois jj 
Canadian Addrcat*: 62 Albert St. .Winnipeg, Man. : 

Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) z 
your free book on watches with full explanation i 
of your $1 down offer on the Burlington Watch, z 


Name., 


Continued in Next Issue TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 
On Sale July I Oth 


Address .. 
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$100 aWeek 

in this 

Fascinating Business 


E arn big 

money as 
a cartoonist! 
Millions of dol- 
lars were spent 
®last year on 
comic strips, po- 
litical and sport 
cartoons, ani- 
mated cartoons 
etc. Thousands 
of new cartoon- 
ists are needed 
now to meet the 
ever-increasing 
demand for this 
work. Never 
before have the 
opportunities in this fast-growing field been so 
many, so varied or so high-paying. 



Easy to Learn CARTOONING 
at Home in Spare Time 

Regardless of how little you know about 
cartooning now, you can easily qualify for a 
position in this attractive, high-salaried busi- 
ness. This home-study method starts you at 
the simplest fundamental principles of car- 
toon-making and takes you through every 
branch of humorous and serious cartooning. 
You will be amazed at how quickly it teaches 
you to draw salable work. Many students of 
this method began to sell their drawings 
before they were half through their courses. 
The training paid for itself long before they 
finished it. 

Learn cartooning this easy way. Enjoy the 
fascinating life of a successful cartoonist — easy 
hours, freedom from routine, your own boss, and 
$3,000 to $15,000 a year for this work that is play! 

Send for FREE BOOK 


Learn more about the 



wonderful opportunities 
in Cartooning, and de- 
tails about this remark- 
able home-study method. 
A handsomely illustrated 
booklet has just been 
prepared which, upon 
request, will be sent to 
you without the slightest 
obligation. This booklet 
gives a thorough out- 
line of the cartooning 
field, and explains in de- 
tail this wonderful new 
method of teaching Car- 
tooning. Send for it to- 
day! 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 


1042 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
1042 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Please send me. without obligation, your Free Booklet 
on Cartooning and full details of your home-study 
method of teaching Cartooning. 


Name 


Address 


City State. 

(If under 16. please give age ) 


SEX TRUTHS sa=a 

^ ““ a**-' you want to 

know. The latest, most comprehensive book out. 
Send for free descriptive folder. HOMER O. 
HOWRY CO., 424 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


I You 


can earn $15 to $50 a week writing show | 
. ... iraasing.— A \ 


1 cards In your own home.— No canvasaing. 

I pleasant profitable profension easily and quickly 
I learnt by our new simple graphic block system, 
f Artistic ability not necessary.— We teach you 
how, and supply you with work— Distance ao 
object. Full particulars and booklet free. 

WILSON METHODS LIMITED — DEPT. S 

$4 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 


A Bachelor Husband 

(Continued from page 59) 


playing with the fire that is in our hearts 
for eight mortal hours, and not one thing 
have you said or done that would have 
shocked you when you were courting 
your first girl.” 

TT was exactly what I was thinking, and 

her words sounded to me like a taunt — 
a taunt that I was a virtuous man. 

I leaped up and seized her rudely, and 
pressed my lips against the whiteness of 
her mouth, her cheeks, her neck. For 
a moment she swayed to the blind force of 
passion — and then she pushed me savagely 
away and flung herself on the couch and 
burst into tears. 

“I can’t,” she sobbed, “I can't, I 
thought I could, I thought I wanted to, 
but I don’t.” 

I stood there, bewildered and helpless. 
Then she straightened up. “For the 
love of me,” she cried, “go aw ay — go — go 
quickly.” 

I made a step toward her, then faltered. 

She looked up at me w ith terror shining 
in her tear-brimming eyes. “Go,” she 
cried, “ — or, I w ill kill you — ” 

Slowly I turned, picked up my hat and 
coat. 

Without once looking hack I opened 
the door and stepped out into the hall. 
As I paused there a moment, the bolt on 
the door clicked behind me. 

I pulled on my overcoat and walked 
out into the snowstorm. 

LJOW long I W’alked I do not know', 
Ti- blit presently I saw' the Seventy- 
second Street subway station, and I 
remembered we had driven quite a 
distance in the taxi beyond that point. 

I tried to recall the house — and found 
that I did not know the numl>er, nor the 
streets near it. I turned and walked 
hack up Broadway to Columbia Uni- 
versity, but was utterly unable to recog- 
nize any apartment house that seemed 
familiar to the evening’s memory. 

So I boarded the subway and returned 
to Greenw ich Village. 

The next night I dined at one of the 
most Ixihemian cafes. The women who 
flocked around me seemed no more 
attractive to me than painted dancers on 
a vaudeville stage. I marvelled that 
they should ever have seemed personal, 
approachable, or desirable. 

When Caroline returned two weeks 
later she seemed like a loved one coming 
back in a dream. 

“Were you a virtuous man,” she 
teased, “while I was away?” 

“I was,” I lied — that is, I felt I lied. 

“Surely,” I remarked, a little later, 
“you didn’t w orry about me.” 

“I did a little,” admitted Caroline — and 
that confession gave us a new' lease on 
happiness that drove the shadows into the 
corners for many weeks. 

A S the winter wore on, how'ever, we 
slipped back into the former mis- 
eries, the former quarrels. I realized that 
my opposition was making matters w orse, 
yet I could not resign myself to accept 
this studio-party social life, and our days 
became filled w ith ceaseless argument and 
bickerings, or a constant grumbling ac- 


ceptance by me of invitations to go to 
places I disliked and consort with people 
I detested. 

We quarrelled over the “booze” and 
risqu6 conversation; w*e quarrelled over 
the acceptance of artists’ mistresses as 
social equals, and we came dow n finally to 
quarreling over Caroline’s right to have 
men friends, and go out w ith other men. 

Set dow'n here in cold words that 
phrase sounds much worse than did the 
facts, even to me. One of the tenets of 
the creed of the intellectual artistic life is 
that a woman, single or married, may 
have the friendship of men. At first, 
Caroline had not exercised that privilege 
as she cared only for the general atmos- 
phere and spirit of the Village, but as the 
novelty of that wore off she came to hold 
more highly her privilege of having 
friends among men. 

I tried to disguise my jealousy under 
arguments that she was w r asting her 
time, or by criticising this or that man. 
But Caroline would have none of that. 
She insisted that I was just an old- 
fashioned, jealous husband, and that I 
should have married a stupid, clinging- 
vine wife that would have been content to 
keep house and raise babies. 

A FTER many miserable months of 
jealousy and bickerings the matter 
came to a head when I came home one 
evening after having dinner w ith a client 
and found Caroline out and Sally Nevins 
in possession of our apartment. 

“Your wife has gone out with Donald 
Burton,” said Sally, “and she told me to 
stay here and entertain you.” 

I tried to hide my displeasure because 
I did not want to hurt the feelings of the 
substitute my wife had left to entertain 
me. 

“I don’t think they will be back until 
quite late,” Sally rattled on, as I settled 
myself miserably in a chair. “You see 
you refused to accept that invitation to 
the Collins* party and so she was tickled 
to death w hen Burton asked her to go. I 
don’t blame her much, I was dying to go 
myself. They have real artists there and 
wild times.” 

“No doubt,” I said icily. “The other 
time I went my w ife w'as the only woman 
in the crowd that stayed sober. It’s a 
speedy bunch, Sally, and you* and I are 
too slow for them.” 

S ALLY wdneed a little at this remark. 

I resented Caroline’s leaving me 
alone with Sally w hile she went out w ith an 
obvious lady-killer like Burton. Sally 
was more than safe, she was a regular 
moral insurance, a man couldn't imagine 
himself falling in love with Sally because 
few' men have that much imagination. 
But Sally and I were the best of friends, 
and as the evening wore on our conversa- 
tion turned more freely to a subject on 
which we had often talked guardedly. 

It was near midnight and I was begin- 
ning to yawn — in fact I had spent a 
yawny evening — and that evidently got 
on Sally’s nerves. 

“Do you know’,” she broke out sud- 
denly, “I’m getting awfully provoked at 
the way Caroline treats you. It’s a 
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wonder you two don’t quarrel a lot worse 
than you do.” 

“That is a wonder,” I admitted, “but I 
thought you, Sally, would be provoked at 
the way I treat Caroline— don’t you 
believe in a woman leading her own life 
and all that — ” 

“Of course I do,” snapped Sally. “But 
some people use rope to hang them- 
selves. If you had the backbone of an 
eel you wouldn’t stand for it.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” I 
laughed, “and I’m not claiming that I 
enjoy standing for it, but I suppose love 
is long suffering.” 

L OVE,” cried Sally scornfully, “you 
don’t love her, you just bow down, 
bury your face in the dirt and worship 
her. Caroline doesn’t need your blind, 
helpless worship — she can get plenty of 
that from chorus boys who want to be 
Hamlets. What she needs is a lie- 
husband and a good spanking.” 

I winced a little at the insinuations of 
my lack of heroic masculinity, but man- 
aged to force a little laugh as I asked: 
“Just how does one administer a good 
spanking to a daughter of the Old South 
who reads Bernard Shaw and Havelock 
Ellis — does one use a shingle or an old 
slipper?” 

“Neither,” snapped Sally, “use a 
chorus girl.” 

“That’s very clever,” I returned more 
seriously, “but I don’t think much of the 
theory of using jealousy to cure lovers’ 
quarrels.” 

“I’ve seen it tried, and it works,” pro- 
claimed Sally. 

“Temporarily, perhaps,” I admitted, 
“but I don’t like the thought of a love 
rejuvenated by jealousy.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it would seem to me to have 
lost some of its finer, purer qualities.” • 
“That may be true,” admitted Sally, 
“but it’s also true that your wife is 
using your pure love for a good thing. It 
makes her feel safe to be married to a 
good man; when the fire gets too hot and 
her wings are near scorching she can run 
home and cool off in the icy purity of that 
love. Icy purity,” repeated Sally, “yes. 
that’s just the phrase to describe the way 
she feels about it — I know her and I 
know.” 

“ AND just what do you mean by that 
icy phrase?” I questioned. 

“I mean,” stammered Sally — “you 
know what I mean — that you are — or 
rather your wife thinks you were — or 
are — a virtuous man. Because of that 
she feels perfectly safe about you — ” 
“Leaves me here with you for instance,” 
I cut in brutally. 

Sally crimsoned to the roots of her 
mouse-colored hair. “Don’t be silly,” 
she piped, “Caroline knows I wouldn’t 
permit you to be . . . that is, that you’re 
a gentleman — that we are so platonic. 
We are platonic, aren’t we, Mark, and 
some people say that it can’t be, but — 
that is — what was I saying?” 

She was so pathetic that I blushed with 


shame for baiting her. “You were try- 
ing,” I remarked indifferently, “to explain 
what you meant by the phrase, ‘icy 
purity,* as applied by you to define my 
wife’s attitude toward me.” 

“Oh, yes, well, you see she feels per- 
fectly safe al>out you, and yet she despises 
you. Why? Just because it’s instinctive 
for a woman to want other women to 
covet her man as it is for her to want 
them to covet her jewels — which is why 
she wears them.” 

“Am I so unattractive as all that?” I 
asked. 

“/~\II, that isn’t it, of course you are 
attractive. That makes it worse. 
But you are as cold as a fish, you hardly 
notice a pretty woman on the street — I’ve 
actually wanted to twist your head to 
make you look at a pretty girl — and at a 
party when a girl tries to warm up to 
you, you run away, unless she corners you 
like Madeline did, then you put on your 
saint’s halo and martyr’s crown and sit 
there and suffer so palpably. Every girl 
in our crowd is afraid of you. And I tell 
you Caroline doesn’t like it, because 
people feel sorry for her, and think she’s 
married to a lineal descendant of Jona- 
than Edwards.” 

“Do you mean,” I questioned, “that 
you think my wife really wants me to lead 
an immoral life?” 

“You're such a stupid old dear,” 
laughed Sally, “you take everything so 
seriously, so literally. You see, I can see 
both sides of it and sometimes I just hate 
her for the way she treats you, and then 
sometimes I don’t blame her much. But 
I am sure about one thing, and that is you 
are the worst hen-pecked man in New 
York.” 

Somehow that phrase galled me. I 
had always loathed the term and to have 
it applied to myself made my flesh 
crawl. 

Sally sensed that she had said too 
much and mumbled a lot of apologies. 

A FEW minutes later I escorted her 
around the block to her home, and 
she tried desperately to flatter me and 
cheer me up, but I hardly heard what she 
was saying. I was asking myself how 
much truth there was in her accusation, 
and if, after all, I was to blame for 
Caroline’s waywardness. 

But when I returned to the apartment 
and an hour passed and then another and 
Caroline did not return, any tempering of 
my wrath by accepting my share of the 
blame was lost by the realization that she 
was staying out with another man till 
well-nigh dawn. 

At last I heard them enter the building 
and waited for five unendurable minutes 
for the sound of Burton's steps mounting 
to his own studio on the floor above. To 
avoid facing her as she came in, I had sat 
down before the fire with my back to the 
door. There I waited until I heard 
Burton’s tread on the floor above, and 
then Caroline stealthily opened the door 
and entered. I did not look up but con- 
tinued to gaze into the fire. 
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spots. 
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Picking a Husband for Helen 

( Continued from page 28) 


went aboard, and the little boat steamed 
out into the river. Then we turned north, 
upstream. 

“What are the sailors doing there?” I 
asked, for there was a great hustle stretch- 
ing a piece of canvas over the top of the 
cabin. 

He smiled again in that boyish way. 
“Airplane signal,” he said. “They’re 
going to paint a big H on that canvas. 
H for Helen, you know.” 

I watched eagerly, and began to under- 
stand. 

B Y the time we had moved up the river 
far enough to he clear of most of the 
boats, the sailors had completed their 
painting job, and we were all looking ex- 
pectantly skyward. It wasn’t long, either, 
before a plane appeared, very high up, 
hut circling lower. In almost no time it 
was volplaning down to the water a few 
hundred yards away. Our signal had 
been read. 

It is impossible to describe the sensa- 
tions that I experienced, climbing into 
that big three-seater, after putting on the 
flying clothes that the pilot had provided. 
The thrill of the chase was to he multi- 
plied many times by the thrill of my first 
airplane ride. 

The next thing I knew we were gliding 
swiftly over the surface of the water, with 
the thunder of the engine in our ears, then 
rising gently front the surface, and in- 
creasing speed, yet not seeming to go as 
fast as when we were on the surface. 
Presently w r e W'ere well above the sur- 
rounding country, perhaps a thousand 
feet in the air, and drifting up the river. 
I turned back to my wonderful Westerner. 

“This is marvelous,” I cried. “Can we 
go fast enough to catch that train?” 

B UT he could not hear me above the 
engine roar, and only nodded and 
grinned in that boyish way. What 
wouldn’t I have given to be sure that 
Bolton Wainwright was going to be the 
man to marry Helen, instead of this un- 
known, unscrupulous young sport that 
she was trying to throw herself away on. 

It seemed to me that perhaps an hour 
had passed, when Bolton Wainwright 
cupped his hands, shouting something to 
me. 

“Look!” 

I LOOKED down and saw' a train, 
speeding along the tracks far ahead 
of us. 

“We’re going to catch her yet,” Wain- 
wright shouted. 

In less time than seems possible w e had 
left the express train far behind us, though 
still seeming only to drift along, without 
any real sense of speed as we looked at the 
slow' moving landscape. 

But w hen we w ere perhaps tw enty miles 
ahead of the express, our engine suddenly 
stopped. We slanted forward, sliding 
swiftly toward the river. The pilot 
turned back to us. 

“Engine trouble,” he said. “I’ve got to 
make a landing.” 

In the dead silence that ensued with the 
stopping of the engine, his voice cut 
like a cold, impersonal knife, chopping off 


the threads of hope that had been fast 
gathering. 

The river seemed to rush up to us. It 
was so glassy smooth that it was hard to 
see the surface. All at once our pilot 
made a quick, almost frantic movement. 
At w hat seemed like the same instant, the 
boat struck the water, nose under, instead 
of skimming it, as she should have. 

I was hardly conscious of the overturn- 
ing of the big flying boat, but suddenly 
found myself head dow r n under water, and 
fastened into my seat by a strap . Also 
choking from the water that I had gulped 
in. I fumbled frantically with the strap 
that held me, hut could not seem to find 
the buckle. All the time I remember say- 
ing to myself over and over again, “I must 
hold my breath ! I must hold my breath !” 

Then, all at once, I felt a hand close on 
the collar of my coat and another hand 
fumbling down by my w r aist. Next in- 
stant I was being tugged downward out 
of the seat, dragged through endless black 
w'ater that pressed upon my ears, and 
when my lungs seemed bursting, my face 
struck the air. I gasped for breath and I 
coughed, and gasped and gagged again, 
but finally drew' in a tiny bit of good air, 
w hich helped me to cough up more water. 
In turn I got a little more air, and finally 
was actually breathing. 

TN the meantime, I was being dragged 

out upon a flat surface, which 
promptly sank under me, whereupon I 
was dragged still farther along it, until it 
no longer sank, but merely lay awash. I 
found myself released, and a dripping face 
with keen blue eyes bending close to me, 
filled with anxiety. It was Bolton Wain- 
wright. Somehow' or other he had un- 
strapped himself almost before we struck 
the water. Reaching for me had been 
the work of a moment. Probably I had 
not been under for more than twenty 
seconds. 

The broad, boyish smile now loosened 
his grim set mouth. 

“Feeling better?” he asked. 

I sat up and nodded slowly in a half- 
dazed way. It was no light matter to 
shave death as closely as I had. 

The pilot had managed to save himself, 
and now sat perched on the half-sub- 
merged body of the boat, looking utterly 
disgusted. 

“That glassy surface fooled me,” I had 
heard him explain in chagrin. “Didn’t 
realize how' near I was. Lucky you folks 
got clear.” 

Already a rowboat was approaching 
from somewhere upstream. Our accident 
had been seen. 

“We don't need to call this chase off 
yet,” said my rescuer. “Here comes a 
boat. We're still ahead of that train. 
Want to go on and try to catch it?” 

I said, “do you think we still 
could? Yes. Yes. I’m all right.” 

Again that smile, that I had come to 
hope for. 

“You’re a game one,” he said. “All 
right. We’ll keep going. Get these 
clothes off. while I straighten things out 
with the chauffeur.” 

He moved over to the pilot, taking off 


his own flying clothes as he edged along 
the wing. There was a brief conversation 
which I did not hear ; he handed the pilot 
a wet bill, and then hailed the approach- 
ing boat. . 

“Take us to shore first,” he said. 
“We’re after that Albany express. Then 
you can come back and help here.” 

“That train don’t stop nowhere along 
here,” said one of the boys. 

I FELT my heart contract in disappoint- 
ment. But Bolton Wainwright only 
smiled. 

“Doesn’t it?” he asked pleasantly. 
“Well, maybe it will for us.” 

We started for the train tracks on a run 
as soon as we landed. 

“How are you ever going to make that 
train stop?” I asked, when we got there. 

“Oh, I reckon I can find a way to hold 
it up,” he answered smiling. “We’ll have 
a try anyway.” He took off his jacket 
and began wringing the water out of it. 
“You must care a heap for that sister of 
yours.” 

“I do,” I answered, “and I’m so grate- 
ful to you for helping me this way. I 
think you’re simply wonderful.” 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “just a nervy old steer, 
with gall enough to horn in on somebody 
else’s business.” 

“Oh, but you’re not, either,” I ex- 
claimed quickly. “You’re simply a 
mighty fine friend. And I’m going to tell 
you right now’ why I am so particularly 
crazy to stop Helen’s marrying that 
fellow. I’ve been hoping she’d fall in love 
with you, and you with her. There!” 


AS I said this last, an almost frightened 
***• look came into his eyes. 

“Oh, no,” he said, quickly and in much 
embarrassment. “You wouldn’t want 
her to marry a roughneck like me. And 
she wouldn’t even — ” 

“I would too,” I interrupted, “and so 
would she, if she were in her senses. Any- 
body can see that you’re square and 
brave and kind and loyal. I guess there 
aren’t many you can say as much for. I’ve 
never met a man I’d give my sister to as 
quickly as I would to you.” 

A slow’ flush was creeping over his face. 

“Excuse me,” he said haltingly. “I — 
you’ve got me plumb locoed, talkin’ like 
that. I — ” 

Dow n the tracks the express tooted for 
a crossing or a curve or something. A 
look of relief came into his face. He 
turned and faced in the direction of the 
train. 

“Here she comes,” he said. “Now, you 
do what I do, and leave the talking to me.” 

\X^E waited expectantly. My heart 
v * w as bouncing and banging inside my 
ribs. There w r as a tingle and thrill run- 
ning all up and dow n my spine. The train 
rounded the curve, tw’o hundred yards 
away. 

Bolton Wainwright flung out his arms, 
waving them frantically, and started run- 
ning down the tracks tow’ard it. I fol- 
lowed, doing exactly as he did. But my 
heart w as in my throat as I saw* that train 
drawing nearer and nearer w ithout appar- 
ently noticing us at all. The engine W’as 
almost on him. But w ith a wave of sud- 
den relief from dreadful fear, I noticed 
that it was slowing up. It actually 
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stopped just as he sprang aside. 

Out jumped the engineer, and the fire- 
man, and the brakemen, and the con- 
ductor. They crowded forward eagerly 
to find out what w’as the matter. But he 
pushed them aside, pulling me after him 
till he found himself facing the conductor. 

“What’s wrong,” snapped the latter. 

“Track’s all right. I’ve got a message 
for you — private. Jump aboard and 
start up. I’ll tell you then.” 

ILJE lifted me to the first step of a Pull- 
* *■• man as if I had w eighed nothing, 
sprang aboard himself, and allowed the 
dazed crowd of trainmen to get the train 
in action again. It had taken less than a 
minute to do the w hole thing. A moment 
later the conductor came bustling back. 
He was a plump, cherry-cheeked, white- 
mustached old fellow, and looked very 
important. But Bolton Wainw right took 
him by the shoulder. 

“This lady’s been in the river. Air- 
plane following you upset. She needs 
care. Get a stateroom for her, and some 
lady in the car to help her.” 

His orders were snapped out as if he 
ow’ned the railroad. The plump con- 
ductor stared, but found me a stateroom 
and promised help. As the door closed, I 
heard somebody greet my Westerner on 
the other side of it with a hearty, joyous 
voice, that matched his own reply. Evi- 
dently there w as some friend of his on the 
train. 

As I stood in the stateroom looking at 
my bedraggled reflection in the mirror 
the door opened and closed. I turned 
quickly and found myself facing — 
Helen! 

Her eyes widened in a mixture of 
emotions too complicated to describe; 
but astonishment had the lead. 

“Sister!” she exclaimed — and stared. 
Then, “What has happened? How did 
you get here?” 

“I followed you in an airplane,” I said, 
trying not to be excited. “The airplane 
plunged into the river. I was nearly 
drowned, but not quite. A boat rowed us 
to shore. We stopped the train ; and here 
I am. Oh, Helen, Helen, you will listen to 
me now’, w on’t you?” 

She stared just a moment longer and 
then threw her arms around me, wet as I 
was. 

“Yes,” she sobbed. “I will! I will! 
Oh, I am so glad my silly running away 
didn’t — didn’t — well, that you didn’t 
drown out there in the river. Oh, sister. 
I’ll listen, and I’ll w ait, and I’ll do almost 
anything to make it up to you.” She was 
weeping hysterically. I found myself 
patting her shoulders, and calming her. 
In a minute she drew back, found her 
handkerchief, wiped her eyes, and smiled 
through her tears. 

“VT'OU’RE all w’et,” she exclaimed. “I’ll 

* get you some of my clothes. Wait.” 
And she w as gone. I found a w r atersoaked 
handkerchief myself, and wiped my face. 
Now’, if I was only tactful, I might be able 
to control the situation altogether. Helen 
might be persuaded to wait. Then I 
w’ould see that Bolton Wainwright had 
his chance to w r in her; and, if he once got 
a fair inning! — I smiled confidently to my- 
self — he wouldn’t need any help from me! 

Helen came back W’ith a pair of suit- 
cases; and w ithout any reference to my 
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mission there on that train, she helped me 
to take off my wet things. 

But once I was in a suit of Helen’s dry 
clothes, Helen simply had to have the 
story. So I told it to her from start to 
finish. When I came to the airplane acci- 
dent, I didn’t make light of it, because I 
wanted her to know how much she owed 
to Bolton Wainwright. When I was* all 
through she fairly clapped her hands. Her 
eyes danced. 

“Oh, I think it’s wonderful. I always 
said Mr. Wainwright was a dear. Now 
I know it.” 

“UJE’S a dear, and more than that,” I 
said. “I want you just to come 
home with me and get to know him better. 
Tell this other man to wait, that you have 
decided not to hurry. Then, when you 
have come to know Bolton Wainwright, 
see if you still want to marry this — what 
is his name?” 

“Courtney Rhodes! Oh, but Courtney 
is just as nice, just as wonderful.” 

I looked at her pityingly. How little 
she knew of men. 

“Come, dear,” I said gently, but with 
much feeling. “Promise me you won’t 
even see this Rhodes man when you get 
to Albany. Just telephone him or some- 
thing, and come back with me. Please!” 

“Oh, hut I can’t!” she exclaimed. “I 
can’t promise that. He’s on the train. 
Why lie’s back in the smoker with — ” 
There she stopped, and her eyes gleamed. 

“Wait,” she said. “I’m going to go get 
him. Then you can see for yourself.” 
And before I could stop her, she was out 
of the little stateroom, closing the door be- 
hind her. 

Well, I thought, perhaps it was best 
that he was on the train. I could see him, 
and, if I couldn't show him up, Bolton 
Wainwright could — and would. 

/ T"'HE door opened and Helen came in, 
* followed by a tall young man with a 
surprisingly decent, honest look in his 
eyes. But then to my amazement, in 
came Bolton Wainwright too and the 
three stood facing me. 

“Sister,” said Helen, “this is Courtney. 
Now, he isn’t so dreadful, is he?” 

“No, honest, I’m not quite as had as 
you think,” said the young man. stepping 
forward and holding out his hand. “Ask 
old Bolt here if I am.” And to my aston- 
ishment he flung hack ail arm over 
Wainwright's shoulder, drawing him for- 
ward. 

And my Westerner was wearing his 
broadest, most boyish smile. 

“Miss Alice,” lie said. “1 reckon you 
didn't call the turn right this time. There 
isn't a squarer man or a better in the 
United States than Dusty Rhodes. We 
were buddies over in the Argonne; and, 
let me tell you, he’ll do.” 

I could only gasp and stare and swal- 
low. Finally I managed to hold out my 
hand to the young man. 

“All right,” I said, “I'll trust you — if Mr. 
Wainwright says so. I — I’m sorry I was 
so — down on you without knowing you.” 

AT that minute the train began slowing 
***■ down, and we could hear the porter 
calling the station, Albany. 

“You’ll come to the wedding, then,” 
said Courtney Rhodes. 

“Why — why — I suppose so,” l said. 


“But isn’t it — do you have to he married 
today?” 

“You bet!” ejaculated Courtney. “I’m 
not going to put off the wedding just be- 
cause you caught us. And I need Bolt to 
stand by and see me through. Come on, 
we’ve got to hustle.” 

The next thing I knew we were out on 
the platform. Courtney was ahead with 
Helen, Bolton Wainwright behind with 
me. He was very silent. I looked up and 
found him very white. But when he 
caught my eye he grew suddenly red, and 
looked away. Then he took a deep breath. 

“Say,” he said stumhlingly, “you 
thought I was good enough for your 
sister. You — you wouldn't — maybe — 
you wouldn't he willing to take a chance 
on me yourself, would you?” 

My heart simply stood still. It was a 
bolt out of a clear sky. And yet in that 
very instant, I knew that I loved Bolton 
Wainwright — had been loving him right 
along, in fact, from the moment I laid 
eyes on him. 

I lifted my eyes to him, and I know he 
saw what was in them. Then I remem- 
bered. 

It is no easy thing to tell a man you love 
that you can’t marry him. But I did. 

“I can’t,” I said. 

r> UT he had seen the look in my eyes. 

“You can — and you will,” he said. 
“I want you to know that I’ve got to have 
you. I won’t let you go.” 

“Oh,” I said, “you don’t understand. 
I’d like to. Oh, how I would like to, for I 
think you are the finest, squarest man in 
the world. But I — I’m not good enough 
for you — I — I’ve got to say it — I’m not 
square myself. I — I’ve done things the 
kind of girl you want wouldn’t do. I — ” 

“You've got a past,” said he grimly. 
“All right. So have I. In your past is the 
bringing up of that sister of yours. If 
you’ve done any — wrong. I'll bet it was 
for her. You’ve been a good mother to 
her and I'll bet you’d he a good mo — that 
is, you’d he a good wife to me. You’re 
dead game as a pal. I’d trust you the way 
I’d trust my own mother. Now — will you 
marry me?” 

By this time we were awfully near the 
taxi into which Helen and Courtney were 
putting Helen’s things. The pull on my 
heart was more than I could stand. I 
wonder, with the gate of heaven standing 
open, with St. Peter beckoning to come in, 
how many sinners would stay out. I didn’t. 

“If you want me. after what I’ve told 
you. I’ll marry you now, and just about 
worship you all the rest of my life,” I said. 

A ND when he took me into his arms 
right there in front of the taxi, anil 
the crowd, I didn’t seem to care a hit. 
When I came to, there was Helen standing 
with her hand in Courtney's and the tears 
streaming down her face. The minute 
Bolton let me go, she ran to me and took 
me into her arms. 

“Oh sister, sister!” she said. “I’m so 
glad — so glad!” 

And then with the tears still on her 
cheeks, and a queer sob in her voice, she 
said: 

“Courtney, is he good enough for her? 
Shall I let him have her?” 

So the funny little minister who married 
us got two big fat fees instead of one. And 
I got the husband I had picked for Helen, 
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Body and Soul 

(Continued from page 20) 


“Suppose you get discouraged and want 
to give up, how about me?” 

I THREW up my head proudly, stung 
at his suggestion. 

“I won’t get discouraged,” I said. 
“And, if I agree to pose for you, I will do 
it till the picture is finished — even if I’m 
hopeless as a pupil.” 

“All right.” he said. “I suppose you’d 
better show me some of your work now — 
an examination for an examination, eh?” 
He forced a laugh. “Have you some 
with you?” 

“No,” I said, “but I live across the 
hall. Will you come over and look at 
some of my efforts.” 

He nodded and I started to lead the 
way. Suddenly he stopped. 

“One thing more,” he said, as I turned 
to sec what was the matter, “you’ll have 
to go up into the woods with me for the 
posing.” 

I stared at him in surprise. 

“Is that necessary?” I said. “Can’t 
you fake the woods?” 

He frowned and shook his head angrily. 
“No, I can’t,” he said. “I don’t fake 
anything. If you can’t go to the woods 
with me, it’s all off.” He spoke roughly. 
I was thinking of the rejected model and 
her venomous words at parting, hinting 
that decent girls were not safe with 
Hurley. I looked searchingly into his 
grey eyes. Surely a man with such eyes 
would never take advantage of a girl. 

W ELL?” he asked abruptly, inter- 
rupting my thoughts. 

“I was thinking it would be hard to get 
a chaperone,” I said. “Nora would 
never — ” 

“I can’t have a chaperone around,” he 
said harshly. “She would be in the way 
all the time. If you’re afraid, better 
drop it now.” He made a motion as if 
to go back into his studio. 

I bit my lip and threw up my head 
again. 

“I’m not afraid,” I said. “I’ll go with 
you.” And having said it, I knew that I 
was afraid, very much afraid. 

“All right,” he said, and in spite of his 
former roughness of speech and apparent 
indifference, there was relief in his voice. 
“It’ll be my camp in the Ad iron< lacks.” 
Again his face fell as he said, “And now* 
for your pictures.” 

I led the way silently across into my 
studio. 

W ITH unconcealed cynicism he held 
out his hand for the first daub I 
handed him. Wien he saw it, his 
cynicism left him and he laughed openly. 
I winced but said nothing. Swiftly he 
looked all of them over, each time 
shaking his head, and sometimes smiling. 

“Have you any charcoal work here?” 
he asked, handing them back. “No. 
Wait.” He drew a piece of charcoal 
from his pocket. “Here,” he said, 
“sketch my picture,” and he looked at 
me quizzically. 

I seized the charcoal, and on the back 
of one of my canvases made a quick 
sketch. 

When I finished and looked up at him, 


I saw with delight that there was real 
enthusiasm in his face. I flushed with 
pleasure and waited for his comment. 

“My dear girl,” he said emphatically, 
“you have a gift, a wonderful gift. I 
couldn’t possibly have done what you 
have done.” 

I flushed again. 

“But I can't make it look like anything 
in paint,” I said. “Oh, do you think you 
can teach me?” 

His enthusiasm melted away. 

“I’ll try,” he said coldly, “but there’s 
no telling. Your color work is hopeless 
at present.” And then, “How soon can 
you go with me?” 

H IS tone and words chilled me. It 
was not going to be easy to work 
with him. But I answered in a voice as 
cool as his own that I could leave as soon 
as he wanted to. He named a certain 
time the following day, made a few other 
arrangements, and went out. 

During the journey the next day, John 
Hurley acted almost as if I had not been 
in existence. So, of course, I paid no 
attention to him. 

When we arrived at his camp his face 
bright ened and he went to work opening 
up the log cabin that served for shelter. 
Then it was that I began to quake 
inwardly. For the first time I realized 
the seriousness of the thing I had done, in 
thus casting aside all convention and 
going off into the woods with this painter. 
The sight of the one-roomed cabin with 
its bunks on either side sent a chill to my 
heart. I couldn't — certainly he couldn’t 
expect that — he wasn’t blind to the 
proprieties to that extent. 

A ND then suddenly I was ashamed of 
myself. For Hurley was speaking 
in a brisk, cheery manner, clearing the 
situation at once. 

“I’ll have to keep my canvas and things 
here,” he said. “It’s the only dry place. 
I shall sleep in the tent over there on the 
point.” 

I nodded and tried desperately to hide 
even the slightest trace of the unworthy 
fears that had been in my mind. 

So, when Hurley came to where I stood 
at the door and confessed that he had 
quite forgotten the need of a cook, and 
that unless I wanted to eat the stuff he 
could throw together I would have to 
help out in that line too, I met him with 
an easy laugh, and in two minutes we 
were busy in the most matter-of-fact 
way imaginable, getting ready a simple 
but substantial meal of bacon and eggs. 

After supper John Hurley, plainly 
taken up with thoughts of his picture, 
withdrew to the little tent which he had 
set up on a point of the shore about two 
hundred feet away. I spent what was 
left of the daylight in making the little 
cabin as homelike as possible. After that 
I drew up the big, buckskin-covered 
Morris chair — the only bit of furniture in 
the place — before the fire and began to 
think of myself again. On the whole, 
now that things had gone so far, I was 
glad that I had entered upon the adven- 
ture. But I could not help but realize 
that the hardest part was yet to come. 
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A FTER breakfast, during which Hurley 
was again silent and thoughtful, I 
could see that he was eager to begin 
work on the picture at once. At his sug- 
gestion he went up the shore of the lake 
a short distance and he pointed out the 
spot at the edge of a little open glade 
where I was to pose. Then he began 
setting up his easel. A glance at him 
told me that he expected ine to begin as 
soon as I could get ready. My heart 
leaped uncontrollably, and I turned 
slowly back to the little cabin. I kept 
telling myself over and over again that I 
was silly, that this kind of posing was 
quite the regular thing with artists, and 
that it was just as impersonal a matter to 
Hurley as if he were painting a tree. But 
my heart kept on thumping just the same. 

It is the most difficult thing in the 
world for me to describe the experience of 
the next few minutes. I am afraid that 
I won’t be l>clieved. The thing that I 
had to do would be quite impossible to 
most girls. But the experience did come, 
just as I shall set it down; and I was not 
out of my head. It seems worth describ- 
ing simply because it went so deep into 
my own soul. So I am going to go on 
and tell about it without any attempt to 
retouch a single part of it. 

Of course it was hard to take off my 
clothing for the posing, and come out 
with only a cobwebby scarf about me. 
But I had settled the morality of it in my 
artist’s mind, and I forced my other self 
to accept the artist’s attitude. When at 
last, with a good tight grip on myself, I 
stepped out into the green woods with the 
blue sky above me, I suddenly forgot all 
but the wonderful beauty of nature that 
I had made myself a part of. A surge of 
joyous exaltation came over me. 

T HE walking was rough, so that I had 
to pick my way. But, though stones 
and sometimes sharp sticks hurt my feet, 
it was all a sort of ethereal joy to me. 
Invisible cobwebs caught me in their 
gauzy folds, and tickled me deliciously, 
so that several times I had to stop and 
rub them off me. 

At last I recognized the place where I 
was to appear through the foliage that 
flanked the little glade where John Hurley 
had set up his easel. I felt sure that he 
had not heard my approach, so I pressed 
my way still more quietly through the 
young growth on the edge of the glade, 
until at last I stood almost clear, in the 
full light of the bright sunlight, my right 
hand holding aside the last leafy branch, 
just as he had told me the pose should be 
taken. What is more, I knew from what 
was in my heart that there must be some- 
thing of the expression that he wanted 
upon my face. He had asked at that 
other time, during the trial jHising at the 
studio, that I try to show on my face the 
pure joy of life. Surely it must have 
been showing; for pure joy it was 
throbbing through my whole being. 

As a twig cracked under my foot, he 
looked up, and there came over his face 
an expression that I had never thought to 
see there. It seemed like a mixture of 
wonder, and awe, and worship, and joy. 
And in the look all was artist, nothing 
else. I knew that I had succeeded even 
better than I had hoped. He did not 
say a single word, but began at once to 
paint. 


F OR half an hour he worked rapidly; 

and, as he worked, he talked softly to 
himself, forgetting apparently that I was 
there and must hear every word that he 
said. His spoken thoughts were naively 
following his work, taking satisfaction in 
each good line or bit of modeling of my 
body as he made it a part of his picture. 
Many times I felt myself growing warm 
in the face at his intimate description of 
me as he sketched me; yet it was all 
unconscious, so genuine an expression of 
the artist’s inner thoughts, that I could 
not resent a single phrase. Gradually I 
realized that this work of his in my 
presence was laying bare something of his 
soul to me, just as the stepping out 
unclothed into the woods hail laid bare 
something of my own soul to the wild 
nature about me. If he had spoken 
even once to me, I know the spell would 
have been broken. But he did not 
speak, and the thing was absolutely 
unspoiled. 

At last he put down his things. 

“Rest,” he said, mechanically. “In 
fact, that’s all for today.” Then in a 
changed voice, full of deep sincerity, 
“You are wonderful. You have been an 
inspiration.” 

“Oh,” I said, with a catch in my voice, 
“I’m so glad. I feel just like it. It takes 
hold of me — the spirit of the thing, going 
into the woods like this. I — ” 

T BROKE off suddenly, for I had all at 
* once become free of the spell that had 
been on me. I became painfully aware 
that what had passed was as unreal and 
impossible as a vision. The posing was 
over. I was myself again, and I wanted 
something to throw about me. I should 
have brought some kind of robe with me. 
I cried out involuntarily in dismay at my 
predicament, and then hurriedly backed 
through the screen of foliage, and fled 
through the fragrant woods to the cabin. 

I struggled with myself for nearly an 
hour before I got back my poise. But at 
last I managed it, and to keep my mind 
from dwelling morbidly on what had 
happened, I got out my materials and 
began to sketch. Hardly knowing what 
I did, I made a series of quick memory 
sketches of myself as I had felt and must 
have looked making my way through the 
woods. There were six of them in all, 
and I was just laying aside my charcoal 
and taking up my palette when John 
Hurley strolled up. 

This time he was not cold or brusque, 
as he had always been before when it was 
a question of the lessons he was going to 
give me. On the contrary he spoke quite 
pleasantly and asked me if I would like a 
lesson now. 

I swallowed my embarrassment as l>est 
I could and managed a fairly natural 
voice and accepted his offer eagerly. 

“VXfELL, then,” lie said, sitting down 
Y V on a stum]) near the one on which 
I sat, “let’s have a try. Honestly, I don’t 
know a thing about teaching someone 
else to paint; and I don’t know much 
about how I do the thing myself. What's 
this you’re doing?” 

I blushed again. 

“Oh,” I said, “just some sketches of — of 
myself as I went through the woods to 
where I posed for you. I felt so queerly 
enthralled by the woods and — and my — 


the way I was, that I — I suppose I 
couldn’t get it off my mind.” I broke off 
my stammering explanation and began to 
gather the sketches together, wishing 
with all my heart that he had found me 
doing anything else at all, and yet not 
knowing how to avoid showing them to 
him. 

“Sketches of yourself,” he exclaimed. 
“But surely you — may I see them?” 

He held out his hand, and with much 
confusion, I handed them to him. At 
the first glance he whistled in apparent 
amazement. 

“How in the world — !” he exclaimed. 
“You must have a very peculiar gift. 
These sketches are life itself; yet you 
surely did not see yourself. How’ did 
you do it?” 

I laughed in some embarrassment. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I just felt 
how I looked. It was a very vivid 
experience to me.” 

T_JE shook his head as if in inability 
to understand how I could do the 
thing. Then he looked at me quickly. 

“You w'ere going to try to do these in 
oil?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

“Well, by George, don’t spoil them — I 
beg your pardon — but it w’ould be a 
shame to dull the life in these with the 
kind of coloring you showed me two 
days ago.” 

“But they would look so much more 
beautiful in color,” I protested. “I think 
of them even now' in color. I can see 
every color perfectly. Besides, I have 
got to try, if I am to learn.” 

“Well,” he said reluctantly, “go ahead. 
I’ll watch and see if I can help.” 

It w'as hard to work w'ith him watching 
over my shoulder. But I did the best I 
could. By the end of half an hour the 
first sketch was the same ugly blob of 
horrible dead colors that I always made. 
I knew' how' frightful a thing it was, and 
my face burned in shame as I turned to 
hear his verdict. 

But instead of trying to save my 
feelings he laughed, laughed frankly and 
heartily. I had to laugh too, though I 
felt very hopeless. 

“IT is awful, isn’t it?” he said finally. 

* “But never mind. Now let me paint 
the next one. I guess I can do it from 
memory. I know the w’oods, and you I 
have seen.” He said it very simply and 
without any idea that it might embarrass 
me. But my hand trembled a little as I 
handed him the second sketch. 

Then he began to paint, and the speed 
with w'hich he laid the colors on the 
canvas fairly took my breath away. In 
less than ten minutes the tiny canvas was 
covered by the w'ork of his master hand, 
and from it I looked out at us. as real as 
if the canvas had been a small mirror. 

John Hurley laid down his brush, 
breathing rapidly, and w'hen he looked at 
me, I could see that for the moment his 
whole being had been absorl>ed in the 
w’ork. For a moment I was too aw'ed to 
speak. Finally, w'ith a very evident 
wrench, he got hold of himself. 

“Well,” he said with a somewhat 
forced laugh, “did you learn something?” 

“I — I don’t know ,” I answered. “How' 
wonderful it is! Why, you have made it 
just as it was! You even make me look 
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the w'ay I felt! How could you? You 
don’t even know.” 


T_T E looked at me strangely, in a way 
* * that troubled me. 

“Maybe your sketches told me,” he 
said. “Maybe I was thinking how I 
would feel. Maybe — but never mind. 
I’m glad you like it. But the important 
thing is, did you learn anything?” 

I hated to admit it, but I knew' I had 
learned absolutely nothing about how he 
gained his w'onderful effects, and I had to 
say so. He w'ent back over the process, 
mixed his paints over again, describing 
just how he did it, and then urged me to 
paint the next sketch. 

I tried. Oh, how' I tried to imitate his 
way! But I failed as miserably as before. 
Again he painted. This time he tried to 
talk as he w'orked. But the first thing I 
knew' he w'as absorbed again, forgetting 
me, and merely muttering now and then 
as he painted. And in a marvelously 
short time the picture was finished. As 
before, I had no words to express my 
wonder. He w'as breathing even harder 
than before and seemed to be fighting to 
keep hold of himself. It w'as as if he 
w'anted to break out somehow, and 
w'ould not let himself. Suddenly he rose 
and left me without a w'ord. 

I did not understand, but I was 
troubled, and much puzzled over his 
behavior during the rest of that day. 


T HE next day I found the posing 
harder than ever. Nor did the fact 
that w'e were now on more friendly terms 
help any. Instead it made me think of 
him as an individual — and as an indi- 
vidual I could not feel that he had a right 
to this glimpse of my inner l>eing that I 
could not hide from him while my body 
was unclothed. 

I’m sure he knew something was 
wrong. But he said nothing. There 
w’as nothing that he could have said. 
The turmoil w'as inside of me. Only I 
could quiet it. 

At supper that night Hurley was silent 
— almost moody. After supper, he went 
back to his tent w’ithout a word in 
explanation of his failure to give me a 
lesson that day. Again I was left alone 
to my thoughts. And again they w*ere 
troubled thoughts. 

The next day it took every ounce of 
w’ill and determination I possessed to 
bring me to go before John Hurley again, 
unclothed, and let him again proceed to 
put me onto canvas. But somehow I 
managed it. It was indeed a l>eautiful, 
miraculous thing, this transference of a 
soul to canvas along with a body, yes, all 
the more so that the soul — my soul — 
went from me to the man first, and was 
put by him on canvas. The l>eauty of 
the conception held me for a little while. 
But the reality again seized me. and the 
thought of losing myself to him l>egan to 
fill me with terror. I told myself that I 
would have to stop, that I w’ould have to 
tell him I could not go on. Yet to do 
that I would have to break my w’ord. 
What w'as I to do? I couldn’t go on. I 
couldn’t stop. 


AT supper Hurley w’as silent. But he 
was different, in his silence. His 
eyes follow ed me all the time. There was 
something portentious in the air. And 
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the fact that I, too, could not find any 
words made the situation even more tense. 

After supper lie did not go as before, 
but waited and silently helped me clear 
away the dishes and food. Then he 
asked me in a queer, strained voice, if I 
would stay out a little while by the camp- 
fire and watch the moon rise. We had 
hardly sat down when he began to talk. 

“You’ll think what I am going to 
suggest very strange,” lie said slowly, 
looking off at the place in the rugged 
horizon where the moon was beginning to 
shed a wanting glow. “But believe me, 
it is all because I appreciate so deeply 
what you have done for me in this 
posing.” He paused, but I said nothing, 
and he went on. “I want you to go back 
to New York alone as soon as you finish 
posing tomorrow.” 

He stopped, evidently not intending to 
give any reason for his request. An 
unexplainable emotion had gripped my 
heart, and I could make no answer. He 
had offered me the very thing I had 
wanted to ask for; and yet, instead of 
being relieved, I was still more troubled 
than before. The thought of leaving the 
work unfinished actually gave me pain. 
For a long time I said nothing. Finally I 
spoke, and for all that I tried to control 
myself, my voice was unsteady. 

“ t> UT you haven’t finished the picture,” 
I said. “Why do you want to stop 
now?” 

“I shall be able to go on without you 
after we have had one more half hour. 
As for the lessons I owe you. I’ll give 
them to you when I get back to New 
York.” 

“Oh,” I cried, hurt that he should 
think I was worrying about my miserable 
lessons, “I wasn’t thinking about them. 
I have a feeling that something is wrong — 
and that it is my fault. Am I to blame 
in some way?” 

For a long time he did not answer, and 
somehow I did not dare to press the 
question. Finally he squared his shoul- 
ders and lifted his head. At that moment 
the moon slipped up over the edge of the 
hill and its first pale light shone full on 
his face, betraying a tenseness that the 
darkness had concealed. 

“Perhaps you are partly responsible,” 
he said slowly and with an effort that I 
could feel plainly, “but it’s all my own 
fault. I — you’ll go immediately after our 
half hour tomorrow, won’t you?” 

He rose, and I rose too, facing him, 
fumbling for an answer. 

“Good-night,” he said, in the same 
low voice. 

H IS eyes met mine for a short space of 
time anil held them. I could not 
have turned my head away if I had tried. 
But I did not try. The night, the moon, 
and the woods had me in their'grip. They 
fixed my attention on him. But sud- 
denly he turned and went rapidly to his 
tent. 

But his going did not break the magic. 
I stood as he had left me, and with a 
strange absence of fear my mind l>egan to 
seek the meaning of it all. There in the 
moonlight, the sound of the wavelets on 
my ears, it seemed that I gradually began 
to understand a part of the thing. And 
with the understanding my heart quick- 
ened its beat. At last I went to bed. 


He was at his easel next morning when 
I got there, looking very white. His voice 
was husky as he told me to begin posing. 

A wild rush of happiness swept over me 
as I laid aside the robe and took my place 
in the sunlight among the half-concealing, 
lialf-revealing leaves at the edge of the 
glade. I could not quite understand it, 
and yet I seemed to sense its meaning. It 
was the climax of the happiness of self- 
re vealment that I knew now had been at 
the base of my worries about the posing. 
I watched him eagerly. 

LJE drew a long breath and began to 

* paint. As he did so, a faint flush 
began to creep over his face. He painted 
so swiftly that I could hardly see the 
movements of his brush. When the 
usual half hour had passed, he grunted 
something inarticulate, and ceased to 
look at me again; but he did not stop 
painting. In fact he painted faster and 
faster, without once looking up from the 
canvas. It was as if he were coming to 
the final culmination of his powers, a 
magnificent climax of effort. I dared not 
move, lest he should look up and not find 
me as I should be. Yet he did not look 
up. He seemed to have forgotten en- 
tirely that I was there. 

Another half hour went by. I felt that 
I could not hold the pose many minutes 
longer. Yet I would not speak or in any 
way interrupt the fever of the work that 
was upon him. At every moment the 
position became more painful, the utter 
weariness of muscle that went with 
holding the pose too long set in. I felt 
that I must certainly drop from sheer 
fatigue. But somehow I managed to 
hold the pose. 

Suddenly he cast his palette and 
brushes to the grass. He was facing the 
picture, his side to me. His eyes were 
marvelously bright, and fixed on the 
picture before him. His hands lifted and 
stretched out toward it. I watched him, 
fascinated. He began to speak, but it 
was to the picture, not to me. 

“ A H, you wonderful creature,” he 
whispered huskily. “I have put 
you there, where you can’t get away — 
your beautiful body, and your more 
beautiful spirit. Ha! You stir me, do 
you! You tell me to come take you in 
my arms. You know I would if I could, 
if the real you were here. But you’re 
not. I sent the real you away before it 
was too late. I planned it out last night. 
Yes, I felt the old devil coming upon me, 
and I sent you away. You’re half way 
to the railroad station by now. I can’t 
lay these hungry hands of mine upon you. 
I love your spirit more than I love your 
body. I sent you away, thank God!” 

That was the last I heard. Toward the 
end I knew that he really thought I had 
gone, and I knew why he had tried to 
send me away, and I knew he loved me, 
and I knew I loved him, and that was all 
I could stand. Things went black before 
me, and I must have fallen. The next 
thing I knew I was lying in the grass and 
he was holding a wet handkerchief to my 
brow. His face was pale again, paler 
than ever. 

“VTOU were there all the time?” he 

1 asked in a strained voice. 

I nodded weakly. 
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“You heard what I said?** 

Again I nodded. 

“Good God!’* He stared at me, ap- 
palled. “What can I say? What can I 
do to make it up to you?** 

I smiled weakly. I didn’t really have 
much strength left. 

“You might say part of it again,** I 
said in a kfw voice. “It was the most 
wonderful thing I ever heard.” 

He stared and stared. At last he 
understood, and lifted me into his arms, 
but oh, so gently, so tenderly, so adoringly 
and so worshipfully. I had no fear any 
more. I was glad that I had given him 
my soul with the sight of my body, 
supremely glad; for I knew' he loved my 


soul far al>ove the rest — though of 
course I didn’t quite see why. 

A ND that is w'hy w'e returned to New 
York with the w'onderful canvas 
together that very afternoon. And that 
is why, though I have never learned to 
mix colors, some of my sketches, beauti- 
fully-colored, hang each year in the 
exhibition. And that is why I no longer 
live in a studio w r ith only Nora, but in a 
big house provided by a big husband — a 
house full of l>cautiful things, and most 
beautiful of all, with little things that 
walk and talk and w r eep and laugh and 
cuddle. I cannot paint, but I am per- 
fectly and absolutely happy. 


Life Secrets of a Spirit Medium 

(Continued from page 63) 


last night. The Nevada divorces are not 
recognized in New York, Deland. If you 
try it, you w r ill have one devil of a woman 
at your heels — she’ll give you no peace. I 
don’t blame you for leaving her, Deland — 
but you can’t have Desir6. I need her!” 

I saw plainly that Ducquerel’s state- 
ment had been a surprise to Frank. But 
he did not release me from his clasp. In- 
stead, he replied: 

“There are other states where the 
Nevada law' is valid and recognized. We 
shall be married there — that is not an ob- 
jection !” 

Ducquerel sniffed contemptuously. 

“All your property, Mr. Deland, is in 
New f York; all your interests are here, 
and you could not well liquidate them. 
Yet, if you have children, how' will you 
provide for them? Under the law's of this 
state, will they not be illegitimate — bom 
out of legal wedlock? Have you consid- 
ered all these things?’’ 

l^RANK did not reply. Instead, he 
* turned to me: 

“There may be something in what this 
man says, and again it may be as much a 
cheat as the rest of him is,” he said ear- 
nestly. “What I am suggesting is this: Let 
me take you to a hotel tonight, w'here you 
can rest and forget this man. In the 
morning we shall go to a law yer and learn 
the truth. Is that agreeable to you, my 
darling?” 

I squeezed his hand. 

“That is just right!” I told him. “Let’s 
go right away. I am sorry,” I added, 
turning to Ducquerel, “but I must do this. 
I w'ould die without Frank!” 

Ducquerel spread w ide his hands in a 
characteristic gesture, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“You may die with him,” he said 
significantly. 

“Just wait here!” said Frank, giving me 
a parting pressure of his hand. “I’ll 
straighten out matters outside, without 
any help from this gentleman. My car 
w'ill be here in a moment. Just wait here!” 

“Be quick!” I urged, and he smiled re- 
assuringly and left me. 

IJE threw' open the doors, but as he 
~ stepped into the throng of dancers 
in the outer room, Ducquerel quickly 
closed them again. Then he rushed up 
to me, and bent over me, his face livid. 


“Do you see this?” he snarled. 

In his hands was a revolver. 

“If you go through w ith this,” he told 
me, speaking very low and with the 
utmost conviction, “I shall stand at this 
door and when that man Deland comes 
through it again I’ll shoot him dead be- 
fore your eyes. I mean it, my beautiful! 
I won’t kill you. I’ll kill him! I’ll drop 
him dead on that floor there in front of 
you, and you can go through life remem- 
bering what he looked like. I don’t care 
for my own life — but I won’t stand for 
this!” 

“You wouldn’t dare!” I gasped. 

He smiled, conscious that he had fright- 
ened me. 

“Wouldn’t I?” he asked. “You had 
better make up your mind damn quick!” 

He took a position just beside the door, 
where Frank would come in. The hand 
that held the revolver did not tremble. I 
was desperate, yet I would not yield to 
such a cowardly attempt. I did not l>e- 
lieve he would do what he said. He was 
acting, to intimidate me. 

“I shall scream and warn him before he 
comes in!” I said. “I shall scream now 
and denounce you!” 

“Do that and I will kill you,” he 
laughed. “What is one murder, more or 
less!” 

“’VT’OU are trying to scare me,” I cried, 

1 but watching the door narrowly. 
“You can’t trick me. I know you too well. 
You are a cow'ard !” 

His face was lighted with an insane 
grimace. 

“We shall see!” he taunted. 

. I crossed the floor, so that I stood op- 
posite him. If Frank came through that 
door, I would hurl myself upon Duc- 
querel and WTest the revolver from his 
hand. My state of mind was such that 
death did not seem so terrible a thing as 
yielding to this strange creature who 
w'anted to rob me of life’s sweetness. 

And there w'e waited, face to face, my 
heart beating faster as the moments 
crawled by, Ducquerel white and deter- 
mined, the revolver leveled in his grasp. 
One moment, two, three and four — and 
then a step outside. 

A rap on the door. 

“May I come in?” asked a sweetly 
feminine voice. It was Mrs. Van de 
Dressenlin! 
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A profession 


BECOME AN EXPERT 

JENOGRAPHER 

AND SPEED TYPIST 

A profession that offara men and women rich rewards, fascinating 
work big pay. *rd op«ne the war for promotion to hi*h executive 
positions paying $60 to f 100 a weak and up. Many of America's big- 
gest buatnaaa men and woman got their start because they mastered 
stenography. Demand for expert stenographers and typists always 
exceed* the supply at salaries of from $30 to $60 a week. The Tulloee 
New Way makes you an expert, one who can start in at a large ealary . 
Complete course in shorthand and typewriting, new principles, insures 
exceptional speed and accuracy. You can write shorthand the new 
way 126 to 160 words a minute. You can typewrite 80 to 100 words a 
minute and with this speed goes accuracy and case of operation-no 
fatigue es with the old war. Remarkable methods— remarkable reeolta. 
You learn faater the Tullose Now Way. No previous stenographic 
schooling necessary. Train at home during your spare Uroo. Only 
about half usual coat— you will becoma a far more efficient stenogra- 
pher— worth more money than the average right from the start. If al- 
ready a stenographer you nevertheless need New Way trainini ‘ 
typewriting, for no matter how good you are in shorthand, 

“ • high oalaried position until you gat speed, r 


training in spaed 
rail speed 


you free our amazing 
It telle how business n 


Ipo. ■ition until you gat speed, real 

S.U " EE to BeVSgTT^ 


, 1, now w oe m mg Bag's Right 

ow business man choose their privets secretaries, 
them to executive positions. Send postal or letter 
ter you are interested in the complete stenography 


ate whether you are interest 

' simply speed typewriting. No obligation -write today. 

THE TULLOtl SCHOOL, 75 S Crttp HM. SprfcrftM, OUi 


A Slim Figure- 

One Safe and Sure Way to Obtain It 



Reduce your superflu- 
ous flesh. Externally 
through your daily 
bath with fragrant 

FLO-RA-ZO-NA 
Bath Cartons 

The One and Only exter- 
nal reducer. Safe and 
Harmless. GUARAN- 
TEED to contain no alum, epaora 
salt* or harmful ingredient. 

No violent exercises, no depri- 
vation — Just Bathe and Grow 
Thin. Fourteen Treat menu $3.00 
If your druggist cannot supply you 
s*nd SJ.OO, 25c additional for Post ■ 
age ($4.00 in Canada) direct to 
Royal Pharmaceutical A Perfumer 
Co. Inc. Dept. R. 49 E. 102d St. N Y 


Cheapest Way to Go 

lfcrto work or school and recreation Ison 
a Ranger bicycle. Choice of 44 atylea and 
sizes. 30 Days* Free Trial. Express prepaid. 

JgMonthjtoPay 

easily meets the small payments. 

«e*»c I ’arts, equipment — at half usual 
■ prices. S<nd no money. Write for our 

* remarkable factory prices and marvelous terms. 

MeadXK.fSBSSriS 
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All the Beauty 
and Charm of 



OBBED HAIR 

is yours 

Without Cutting 
Your Own Hair 


(Taslu on Decrees 

Bobbed Hair 


*D{ational J$ob 

— Rives you the beautiful desired effect of Bobbed Hair 
without cut tins off your own precious hair, or ruining it by 
curling nnd burning. If your hair is already rut and you 
want it to grow without tiny unpleasant annoyance, wear 
u National •‘Bob.” Blends perfectly with your owu hair. 
Positively cannot l>c detected. 

HOW TO ORDER : Simply i>rnd atrand of 
bait with *10 00. ‘’Bob’* will b« shipped 

at once, or «en.i a-raod of hair alone and 

pay poetman. SatielacUon guaranteed Ot money refunded. 

Send for FREE catalogii*. 

National Hair 

Note Ask your dealer, 
lido <,r send 65 cents 
for Boudoir Box of 6. 

Guaranteed perfect, extra aixe. real human g% m 

hair. State color and style (cap or fringe) DDC 

NATIONAL HAIR GOODS COMPANY 

Pnpt. 27 368 Sixth Ate.. New York 


Artificial *1S0„ I 

Eye-Laahcs 1 — Pl. | 




If You Can Tell it from a 
GENUINE DIAMONDSenditback 


T° PCfT* oar blae-whlte MEXICAN DIAMOND cannot be told from 
a GENUINE DIAMOND and baa same DAZZLING RAINBOW 
H RE. we will aend a selected 1 carat cetn in ladies Solitaire Rin», 
'LnE price *5.201 for Half Pricw to latrodaco. 82.63. or in GenU 
Heavy Tooth Uelchcr IUn« (Cat. Price *6.60)7or 63.28. Ourfloeet, 
IZk Gold Filled mountings. GUARANTEED 20 YEARS. SEND NO 
MONEY. Juat mail poet card or thia ad. State Site. We will mail at 
once. When ring arrives deposit *2.63 for Ladies ring or **.26 for 
Genta with postman. If not pleased return In 2daya for money back 
less handling charges. Write lot Froo catalog. Agents Wanted. 

MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO.. Oept.FR Las Cruces, N.Mei. 


Learn i 

■ -> 

Advertising] 

J&m, 

HOto’150 

Weekly 

You learn easily and quickly by mail 

In spare time at home. We assist you 
to earn *20 to *40 weekly while 
learning. Highest paid profession, 
tremendous demand, positions wait- 
ing. Write for handsome book of 
particulars. Applied Arts Institute. 
Dept. 306. Witherspoon Building. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


Mailed FREE on Application 

“Treatise on the Scalp and Hair” 
by H. Clay Glover Co. 

129 W. 24th St. New York City 


DEAFNESS is misery 

I know because I was Deaf and had Head SeDea 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my nearing and stopped Head 
Noises, and will do it for you. They are Tiny 
* tc^aphones. Cannot Ik wen when worn. El- 
ective when Deafness is caused by Catarrh or 
by Perforated. Partially or Wholly Destroyed 
Natural Drums. Easv to nut in. easy to take 
out. Are “Unseen Coinforts." Inexpensive. 
Write for Booklet and mr iwors statement of 
how I recovered my hearing. 

A. O. LEONARD 

Suits 50, 70 5th Avenue - New York City 

Be Wise! Be Cheerful! Be Prosperous! 

New way plan brings wonderful results. Valu- 
able pointers and your personality revealed for 
10c. and birthdate. 

Thomson- Hey wood, Dipl. 800 . Chronicle Bid*., San Francisco, Cal. 



A hissing imprecation came from 
Ducqucrel, as he rapidly thrust the re- 
volver hack into his pocket. Then he 
threw back the doors, and our hostess 
came fluttering in. 

“My dear,” she said to me, smiling so 
innocently, “I have a message for you 
from that charming Mr. Deland. He left 
very hurriedly, and told me to tell you 
that something he could not explain pre- 
vented him from seeing you again to- 
night. Now won’t you come outside — 
there’s a dozen men who want to dance 
with you.” 

O F course, I went hack to Ducqucrel — 
what else was there to do? But this 
time I went with him under entirely 
different circumstances. 

Frank’s inexplicable desertion of me 
broke my spirit. What, I sometimes 
taxed myself, was the reason for the pur- 
suing fate which had made first my hus- 
band, and then my lover, desert me when 
I needed them most? I could find no ex- 
planation for Frank’s action; no reason- 
able solution of the matter at all. 

I expected a storm from Ducqucrel, but 
in this I was mistaken. In our sedan, on 
the way home — we left immediately after 
Mrs. Van de Dressenlin’s announcement 
— he calmly told me that now he was sure 
I would stay with him forever. His wor- 
ries on that score removed, it would not be 
necessary for him to kill me. Which, he 
said, made him very happy. 

“We shall never speak of it again,” he 
assured me. “All that happened will be 
forgotten. Now I have a surprise for you. 
We are not going hack to that hole of a 
boarding-house tonight.” 

“Where are we going?” I asked list- 
lessly. 

He chuckled in deep satisfaction. 

“To an apartment on Park Avenue,” 
he told me. “And I can promise you that 
it will astonish you. The seance-room I 
have fitted up for you is like nothing else 
in the world. You shall see. In the 
meantime I have so many appointments 
for readings for you that I am afraid we 
will soon l>e getting our dates mixed. The 
smallest fee for a reading is two hundred 
dollars, and for physical phenomena, 
rising tables, materialized ghosts, spirit 
paintings, and things like that, I am going 
to charge five hundred dollars. We can 
get rich in a year, my beautiful!” 

I did not answer. There was no thrill in 
anything now. I felt only a great weari- 
ness, a great desire to fall asleep — and if I 
never awakened again, it would not 
matter. But Ducqucrel continued talk- 
ing all during the drive, and with a lordly 
air, helped me out of the car and into the 
lobby of the apartment house where we 
were to live. 

*TpIIAT night the rooms he showed me 
seemed faded and shadowy places, 
through which I moved like a disem- 
bodied phantom. Not until a long while 
afterward did I really appreciate them. 
Ducqucrel had been right when he said 
they were different from anything else in 
the world. 

Of the s£anoc-room, only, however, 
shall I speak. The other rooms had been 
entrusted to an interior decorator with 
imagination, ami surely no princess could 
have desired daintier or more lovely sur- 
roundings. But in the s6ance-room, it 


had been Ducquerel’s genius which pre- 
vailed. 

It was a long, narrow place, with a lofty 
roof, hung with draperies of richest text- 
ure, purple and shadowy. At the farther 
end of the room .there was a baldachin, 
formed by a canopy of purple velvet, 
ever a gilded throne. This was where I 
sat, in giving a reading. 

Perhaps the most curious feature of 
the apartment was the floor, which was 
completely covered with white sand! 

“I shall tell the numbskulls who beg 
us to take their money,” explained 
Ducqucrel to me one day, “that this sand 
came from before an ancient abandoned 
temple in the Sahara Desert. Do you 
know where I did get it from? I sent a 
cart down to Rockawav Beach!” 

At the other end of the room was a 
majestic grand piano, made by a cele- 
brated firm, the beautiful tones of which 
reverlierated through the apartment with 
an effect nothing less than glorious. 
Ducqucrel was an artist at the piano, and 
he had it there for the definite purpose of 
adding a touch to our work. 

During the next six months I gave 
spiritualistic demonstrations in this room 
practically every day. In all that period I 
had a dozen times refused to see Frank. 
He repeatedly called at my rooms but I 
scornfully declined to receive him, and 
his letters I returned unread. My 
wounded pride kept me firm. I was 
utterly resigned to the life in which I 
found myself, and though its former fas- 
cination was completely gone, I was 
sufficiently interested to do my work well. 
Frank sent word to me that he had much 
to explain, much to ask me, but I felt 
there was no explanation he could make 
that would excuse his desertion. 


D AY after day my fame grew. The 
New York press was filled with my 
pictures, with interviews which I gave 
vapid young women and eager young men, 
with the most marvelous yarns which only 
further inflamed public interest. Not 
once were we molested by the police. I 
think Ducqucrel paid them tribute 
money, though he did not mention this 
to me. 

Gradually we were eliminating the 
physical tricks, having used them first 
only to create a reputation. They were 
too dangerous for indiscriminate prac- 
tice. One never knew when a conjurer 
might come in and expose us. After a 
while we concentrated on one feat, and it 
was with that Ducqucrel managed to pile 
up a hank account that he admitted to me 
— though I cared not at all — was reaching 
imposing proportions. 

Our trick was this: 

When a man or woman came for a read- 
ing, we stated that our schedule was all 
filled up for ten days or more, but offeree! 
to make an appointment after that. This 
always made an impression, though that 
was not the real intention. The name and 
the address of the caller was put down in 
the appointment book — and in eight 
cases out of ten we discoverer! both the 
name and the address to be fictitious. 
That, however, did not worry us. We 
had three men — old pals of Ducqucrel — 
employed as butler, chauffeur, and messen- 
ger — who were always within call. When 
the person desiring the reading left the 
house — the appointment having been 


made — one of these three men was sent to 
shadow after them. 

S OMETIMES it was a long, sometimes 
a short pursuit, but the man never 
returned until the identity of the caller 
was completely established. One case I 
remember vividly. A Doctor Lince, of 
the Society of Psychical Research, called 
and gave his name as Samuel Jones and 
his address as somewhere in Washington 
Heights. We trailed him right down to 
the headquarters of the society, where he 
went directly from our apartment. 

Having found out definitely who our 
caller was, we then set out, through these 
same agents, to collect information about 
them. To detail how we did that would 
take too long. One trick was to call on 
one of their relatives and state that the 
person involved wanted to open a credit 
account with a department store, and we 
wanted information. It was easy to draw 
out these relatives, who were often sur- 
prisingly communicative. Through one 
channel and another, we gathered a great 
deal of information, and when the reading 
finally was given, I was literally able to 
astound my sitters with my knowledge of 
their private affairs. 

These sittings were wonderful per- 
formances. In a shimmering emerald 
costume, spangled with ornaments and 
stars of beaten gold, I sat on my gilded 
chair, under the canopy. Ducquerel 
escorted the sitter to the seat on the white 
marble bench. He wore a tarboosh which 
I had made for him — a brimless purple 
hat of felt, with a yellow silken tassel. 

Having seen the sitter comfortably 
placed, he would take a position beside 
me, and softly utter the mystic ejacula- 
tion “Om!” — an Oriental invocation 
which always impressed the patron. 
Ducquerel’s voice was orotund — full, 
clear, beautifully rounded and resonant, 
and when he repeated the magic word 
“Om!” in that vaulted chamber of mira- 
cles, he sent the chills down one’s back. 

TX^ITH mendacious ease he impressed 
* * them; he made the entire seance a 
rite, a ceremony. Before allowing me to 
proceed — Ducquerel w as an actor, and he 
wanted a part of the limelight for himself 
— he would quote a few' lines from the 
ancient Hindu epic of the Mahabharata. 
Throughout the entire stance, his blandil- 
oquent comments were intruding, hut 
they did serve a purpose — they added a 
garish touch to our swindle. 

Having urged the sitter to concentrate, 
he w'ould then kiss my hand reverently 
and go down to the piano, on w’hicli he 
would first strike a few musing bars. 
That w’as the signal for me to begin. As I 
spun out the thread of romantic falsehood 
and unquestioned fact for the dupe who 
sat enraptured and amazed before me, 
DucquereFs w'hite fingers would move 
caressingly across the keys. Melancholy, 
and fervor, and passion, he infused into 
his playing, transfigured with a surprising 
quality of poetic insight. In these 
moments Ducquerel opened a door to 
secret corridors of his soul — that strange, 
complex soul of his, so filled w r ith evil 
and yet not altogether evil! 

HpHUS the days raced by and I w'as so 
mercifully busy that I did not have 
much time for repining. But the strain 
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was telling on my health. All the suffer- 
ing of mind and heart which I had en- 
dured w'as taking its toll in lessened 
weight, in lowered vitality, in blanching 
cheeks. These tilings Ducquerel noticed, 
but he seemed rather glad. They added 
to my psychic appearance, he declared. 
This was the only phase of Ducquerel 
which I ever considered cruel. In other 
w'ays he w'as tender and kind. 

Only at night did I go out, and then it 
was for an automobile ride over the roads 
of Westchester or Long Island. For some 
reason which he would never explain, 
Ducquerel insisted that I should not go 
out during the day. I think he w’anted to 
prevent an encounter w'ith Frank — I w'as 
never let out alone. I w'as too listless to 
object; in fact, I felt so crushed and 
beaten that I moved as one really in a 
trance. All interest in life had left me; 
sullenly I recognized the fact that I was 
engaged in an iniquitous career of duping 
people of their money. But something 
happened which brought about a slight 
change. 

A T first I felt frightened. I discovered 
that now' and then I felt an impulse 
within me to say things, during sittings, 
which I had not previously been told. 
These occasions were not at first frequent, 
but they gradually grew more recurrent. 
A woman w r as listening to me one day, 
w’hile Ducquerel w’as crooning over 
Debussy at the piano. I was telling her 
all that our investigators had found out 
about her — stuffing her w ith lies for which 
she had paid tw o hundred dollars to hear. 
Tears were gathering in her eyes as I told 
her that a man named Elmer had been 
brought to me by my spirit guide; that 
Elmer w'as her dead brother, and that he 
had a message for her. And then, quite 
on the impulse of the moment, and with- 
out any previous knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, I said : 

“Elmer wants to tell you that he has 
forgiven Marie, and that his love for her 
is greater than ever!” 

Now' Marie was an erring sister, and 
this Elmer had died without relenting 
tow'ard her. Of this circumstance I 
knew nothing whatever; the message had 
seemed to come to me out of the air. I 
saw that Ducquerel had ceased his playing 
to listen; he had given me the informa- 
tion about this woman to whom I was 
talking, and he knew that he had told 
me nothing about Marie. Yet the facts 
were absolutely correct; the woman told 
me the w'hole story. 

This w'as the beginning of a recurring 
series of surprises. Time and time again 
I w'ould find myself uttering messages 
that came to me, I know* not w'hence. In 
this Ducquerel was vastly interested. He 
told me there was such a tiling as genuine 
mediumship, and that I w as undoubtedly 
developing into a real medium. Often, he 
said, fake mediums have that experience. 

This was repeated at the time that I 
underwent a series of tests from a com- 
mittee from the Society. I did give some 
genuine messages there, and I am dow'n 
in the Proceedings of the Society as one 
of the great psychics of America. Yet I 
dreaded this power. I was afraid of it. 
I did not want to develop it. I tried to 
fight it off. The thought of really com- 
municating with the dead gave me 
shivers and chills. 
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Diamond 

CLUSTER RING 
ON YOUR FINGER 




There is no red tape about this phono* 
menal offer and wo are positive you 
will be entirely satisfied with this won- 
derful ram. It a true a$l 00 bill will put this 

beautiful ring on fo — ^ •** 

perfect cot genuine d 

Looks like Iktcmaii 

Compare this nr am with • t 1 -2 carat diamond and \ 
you will aeo that It resemble* a $700 aolitalro The \ 
perfectly cut. 7 sparkling. brilliant alonraaroeet \ 
In aolld platinum not Just rlatinumTop which gives \ 
It added beauty. Send ua a dollar bill 
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bargain to you by prepaid mail 


bill with your 


Wear it CnC 

30 DAYS r Kt 


phenomenal offer boon made, on easy te — 
of *1 prr week or |4 per month until $48 60 II . 
paid Try to buy thiac luster forleaathan $«6 You/ 
will agree wo offer a real bargain Thla U onoof / 
many bargalna llluatrated In our Free cats- / 
logua Kuab rout order today tn Dept . A-T.&O / 




James Bergman 

37 Maiden Lane N.Y 










* Soag Writers 1 

IV ANSWER THE CAIL OF THE DANCE 50NC CRA7E 


Learn of the public’s demand for songs 
suitable for dancing and the fine oppor- 
tunities offered new writers as a result of 
greatly changed conditions which are de- 
scribed fully and obtainable only in our 
booklet* “Song-writer’s Manual and 
Guide,’’ SENT FREE on request. Submit 
your ideas for songs to us at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, 
compose music, secure copyright and fa- 
cilitate free publication or sale of songs. 

I Knickerbocker Studios. 203 Gaiety Bldg., N. Y. 



YCA/rS TH£ STAHDAAD rBAlA/lfiO J 

SCHOOL /OH TM/AJHC ARTS 

ALVIENE SCHOOL 

DRAMATIC ARTS 

FOUR SCHOOLS In ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 
TRAINING. TNC SCHOOL'S STUOCNTS STOCK—*, 
TWATRl AFFORD PUBUC STAGE APPEARANCES 

Writ* for catalog mentioning study dosirod to 

T. S. IRWIN, Secretary 

43 W. 7 2d St. Now York City 

Uotwson B wsy A Control Park Wost 


AVIATION 17 n 17 17 
Information JT Ta J Li Mid 


Sand us your mmi and address for full Information 
regarding the Aviation and Airplana business. Find 
out about the many groat opportunities now open and 
how wo prepare you at home, during spare time, to 
qualify. Our naw book “Opportunities in the Airplane 
Industry" also sent fro# if you answer at one#. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Pept. 14SB, 3S01 Michigan Av>„ CHICAGO 


Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 


Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Now Yours 

We make you expert in all branches, such as muscle strap, 
mud pack, dyeing, marcel, skin work, manicuring, etc. 

Cam S40 to S7S a week. No experience ntetwry. Study at 
home in ■per, time. Earn whik you kern. Authorised diploma. 

Money-back guarantee. Get FREE book. Oriental System Of 
Beauty Culture, Dept. 127. 1000 Diversey Blvd., Chicago. 


YPEWRITERS 

We Save You SO °/o 


FREE TRIAL— EASY TERMS 

Your choice of all 8TANDARD MAKES. 
PNDKBWOOD. ROYAL. SILENT"L- C. 
SMITH. 8elf-startlng REMINGTON, etc. 
" built b» the Famous “ Young Procee*.*' 

iran teed good as new. Lowest caah pricee. 

Time payments or rentals with specie ^pur- 

L 370. CHICAGO 



payments or rentals wi 
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By Merit Alone— 

Chiropractic 

has grown from an idea in the mind of one 
man in 1905 to the second largest health pro- 
fession in the world. 

There are now approximately 14,000 prac- 
titioners, more than a hundred schools and 
about 8,000 students. 

Twenty-one state governments have rec- 
ognized the science as distinct and different 
from anything else on earth. 

This growth in less than seventeen years 
has been, not only without the aid of other 
professions engaged in getting the sick well, 
but in spite of their utmost efforts to prevent. 

Chiropractic has never had a single dol- 
lar of endowment from state or national 
governments. It has overcome the preju- 
dice of the public, the opposition of other 
professions intent on its extermination, and 
adverse laws in every state in the Union. 

It has recruited its patients from among 
those upon whom other methods failed, and 
with these failures of other methods upon 
which to prove its efficiency it has grown like 
a green bay tree. 

Write for information regarding Chiropractors or Schools to the 

UNIVERSAL CHIROPRACTORS ASSOCIATION, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


DEFINITION 
Tl* practice of Chiro- 
practic consists of the 
adjustment with the 
bands, of the movable 
segments of the spinal 
column to normal posi- 
tion for the purpose of 
releasing the prisoned 
impulse. 


Ask Your 
Chiropractor 
for 

“The Last Word” 


EXERCISE AND SPORTS 

A complete treatise on every form of exercise. Courses outlined for home or gymnasium, with apparatus or with- 
out. How to build your own Apparatus. 

SPORTS. Every sport fully explained with the benefits to be derived. Archery, baseball, basketball, bowling, 
boxing, canoeing, coasting, croquet, curling, cycling, fencing, fishing, football, golf, handball, hockey, horseback riding, 
hunting, ice-boating, jiu jitsu. Lacrosse, motoring, polo, quoits, rowing, running, skating, snowshoeing. swimming, 
tennis, wrestling, yachting, etc. 


WRESTLING. A complete manual on wrestling with illustrations showing the holds. 
• Manly Art of Self-Defense fully taught. Fully illustrated 


for easy understanding. 


BOXING. The Manly Art Of Self-Defense I 

PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR WOMEN. A specialized course of exercises especially adapted for use by women. 
Illustrated and complete in every way. 

All this and much more, found in Volume II of Macfadden's Encyclopedia of Physical Culture. 

Odd volumss — While they leet — $5.00. Thla offer uvea you $2.00 

it with remittance to PHYSICAL CULTURE CORPORATION, Dept. TS-7, 



BOYS 

This is Jackie 
Coogan.boy film star, 
who made such a hit 
with Charlie Chaplin 
in “The Kid." You 
know Jackie. He 
wants to know you. 
Wouldn’t you like to 
join his club? You 
can I And you don't 
pay any dues! 


Free Movie Tickets 


Yessirl You can have regular spending money 
In your jeans — dozens of fine Prizes such as base- 
balls. cameras. Scout knives, catcher's mitts, fountain 
pens, bikes. — and FREE TICKETS to youi favorite 
MOVIE THEATRE— all FREE to Club Members. 
Wiite for full details about THE CLUB; use the 
coupon. 

Would you like to have regular spending money — 
your very own business? Join THE CLUB and get 
all these good things. Only reg’lar fellows wanted. 
If you're a hustler — come on in and join the gang. 

This plan keeps boys out in the air. gives them 
clean, healthful recreation, lively interests and valu- 
able vocational training. All mothers and sisters 
should send in the coupon for buddy. 

Fellers, come on in — the water's fine! 

“I-WANTA-JOIN” COUPON 


Mr. E. L. Gilbert. Acting Secretary The JACKIE 
COOGAN CLUB, care of MOVIE WEEKLY. 119 
West 40th St.. New York City. Third Floor. 


Dear Mr. Gilbert — I want to join. Please tell 
me how to have spending money, prizes and free 
tickets to the Movies. 


Your Name 

Street and No 

City State 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

(Continued from page 10) 


Photoplays, Short Stories, Etc. 

Wanted — Men and Women Ambitious To Make 

money writing Stories and Photoplays. Send for won- 
derful Free Book that tells how. Authors' Press. Dept. 
168. Auburn. N. Y. 

Photoplays Wanted For California Producers 
and Stars. Also want Stories. Articles, etc., for publica- 
tion. Submit manuscripts. If you are a beginner, write 
for Free Plot Chart and Particulars. Harvard Company, 
318. Pan Francisco. 

Stories, Poems, Plays, Etc., Are Wanted For 
publication. Submit M8S. or write Literary Bureau 172, 
Hannibal. Mo. 

Earn $25 Weekly, Spore Time, Writing For News- 
papers. magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
free. Press Syndicate, 946, St. Louis, Mo. 


Song Poems Wanted 


Writers! Have You A Song Poem, Story, Photo- 

play to sell? Submit MSS. now to Music Sales Co., 102, 

St. IX)Ul8. 

Write The Words For A Song. We Will Compose 

music, secure copyright and print. Submit poems on 
any subject. Set on Music Company. 920 8. Michigan 
Avc.. Room 302. Chicago. 

Song Writers: I Will Compose Music To Your 

poems. Get my proposition. Howard Simon. 22 West 
Adams Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 

Free Booklet "Song Writing Facts." Song 

poems wanted. Free examination. We write music, 
facilitate publication. Successful Song Service. 240 
West 46th Street. New York. Department U. 


Write The Words For A Song. We Comnose 

music. Our Chief of Staff wrote many big song-hlta. 
Submit your song-poem to us at once. New York Melody 
Corp.. 413 Fltsgerald Bldg., New York. 


Stamping Names 


Make $19 Per 1H. Stamping Names On Key 

Cheeks. Send 25c for sample and particulars. R. 
Key tag Co.. Cohoes. N. Y. 


ANOTHER discovery awakened my 
interest in affairs even more keenly, 
and it came about through this developing 
psychic force within me. Ducquerel was 
degenerating day by day into more un- 
scrupulous operations. Some of the in- 
formation he obtained for our stances w as 
of an exceedingly private and scandalous 
character. He did not hesitate to make 
use of this information for purposes of 
blackmail. When I learned this I made a 
bitter protest, but, of course, it was use- 
less. He laughed at me. And then I 
made a new plan. 

I insisted that he pay me for my ser- 
vices. So famous was I now that I sud- 
denly came to recognize the fact that I 
was in a position to dictate. He dared not 
let me go. He could never put over an- 
other medium on the American public; 
my reputation was made, and from a 
position of subservience I was now in a 
place of power. I made him transfer 
fifty thousand dollars to my private 
account, and I did this for a very definite 
purpose. 

O NE instance will suffice to show' what 
use I made of this money. 

One day I got an impression, during a 
sitting, w'hich bothered me. I knew’ it 
was a real message, and it concerned the 
woman I w’as giving the reading to. It 
hinted of blackmail. After she had gone 
I asked Ducquerel about it. He admitted 
to me that the young woman had com- 
mitted a grave indiscretion w'ith an army 
captain. Ducquerel had some of her 
letters to the officer. If her husband 
found out about it, there w’ould be a scan- 
dal. Ducquerel had sold her the letters 
back for five thousand dollars. 

Now it happened that the woman’s 
husband w T as in bankruptcy. Their 
affairs were desperate. God knows how 
she got the money to pay Ducquerel. But 
I do know that I sent her five thousand 
dollars by my maid, without telling her 
where the money came from. When this 
woman reads this she w'ill understand; 
but I am too far from her for her ever to 
thank me. More than once I did this — 
taking money from Ducquerel to pay back 
the people he fleeced by methods of terror. 
It was the one good thing I found to do in 
life. 

Perhaps I should not say the one good 
thing. I did manage to extract some 
good, even from our humbug. Often I 
was able to give good advice to mistaken 
w'omen. I think I have kept many lives 
from being broken. I know that many 
men and women have come to me miser- 
able, and under my fraudulent spirit 
messages — and sometimes under my 
genuine messages — they have gone away 
happier. There is a deep satisfaction to 
me in that. 

J UST six months had passed since that 
night at Mrs. Van de Dressenlin’s — I 
have used this title as substitute for the 
real name of a noted society leader — 
w'hen I had a singular dream. I saw' a 
goblin-faced dog racing down an unlighted 
street. The next night the dream was 
repeated. I spoke to Ducquerel about 
it. 

“The barghest!” he exclaimed, with a 
hissing intake of his breath. “My beau- 
tiful, you are actually becoming a real 
psychic after all. In ghost-lore, the bar- 
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Play by Hale 
Pisa*. Orfan. 
Vislia. Car eel. 
Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin. 
Harp. ’Cello. 
Trombone, 
Flute. Clarinet. 
Piccolo, Saxo- 
phone. Ukulele. 
Sight - Singing. 
Harmony and 
Composition. 
Tenor Banjo. 
Drums & Traps, 
Automatic Fin- 
ger Control, etc. \ 



highly retom- 
rnond your school 
and wouldn’t 
take anything for 
th* help It has 


AT HOME! 


Music no longer difficult! 
New plan makes It easy to 
learn by home study. Pos- 
itively easier than with 
private teacher. Faster 
progress. You will be able 
to play your favorite In- 
strument in a few short 
months! More than 250.- 
000 men. women and chil- 
dren have learned by our 
method. You, too. can 
learn In your spare time. 

Amazing Offer 

We want to have one pu- 
pil in each locality at once 
to help advertise our home 
study method. For a short 

tim*. therefor*, w* offer our 
msrvelous leneons st prncti- 
cally no cost. chare** amount- 
ing merely to about the coat of 
»he*t music. Beginners or 
advanced pupils. Write for 
•maxing free book giving all 
the facts and particulars, bend 
a postal today. 


U. S. School of Music 

1727 Brunswick Bldg., H.Y.City 



H. 8. W 


compliment you 
on your won- 
derful aystem. 
Did not know 
one not* from 
another, but In 

B short time 
avo mastered 
tho piano and 
am now com- 
posing music.’* 



course on violin* 
Now have IS 
students." 



FREEsVlOUN 

You can surprise your friends by learning to play in 
one week. Show them how easy it is to play at on re 
for pleasure or profit, using my three new invention a. 

Over 10,000 Studarrta F c.\j I Aafn 
Found Violin Playing td Sjf lO LCdm 

My three new inventions make it easy for young or 
old. 1 have taught violin lessons 40 years. Write vour 
name and address at Imttom of page and send for 
free violin offer and three pew inventions. 

3J!>rA^ HINCHCLIFEE--~2'‘33 Broadway 

Iworth Bldg. Deufa R1.7> MEW VOHk 


| H £±i WEDD,NG R|NGS 


1 14- KGOLD-S. 



Just chooaa the ring you 
1 your name, address and 
will comeb^ return mail. 


. A, ■ or C. Send your name, address and 

.-riue. Your ring t - * ‘ 

• A/— Oval, artisticall; 


I. artistically engraved with Orsan* 
(Ci-lioavyPUin Narrow Yellow Gold 
al to lag. ( B) — Handsome. Square. En- 


nrs A 
Cold o 


'ear Guarantee. Fay postman * 1 .4 V 
lonay back if not aatlafied. Act Q« 

H&TlderV 


Mooay 

limited number at this 

ROE ‘ 

332 Plymouth Court 


R 
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BLUE PRINT READING 

U Can you read blue prints ? If not learn how. It 
will help you hold your Job— it will get you a better 
Job— it will earn you more money. Special courses for 
each trade. Write for Catalogue B. stating trad*. 

BE A DRAFTSMAN— Earn S35-S100 a week. We 
train you quickly at home on the pay as you study 
plan. Book and tools FREE- Write for catalog Q. 

COLUMBIA CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL fSSk 

Dept. 20E, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fold Given 


Join our great Auto Club and 
win Grand Fritea including 

Ford Sedan! Can you make 

out two words apclfed by fig- 
ures In picture? The alpha- 
bet la numbered— A is 1, B la 
2. etc. What ara tho * — 
words T Other yalua 
and h ' * 


A LUXURIOUS SEDER 
Ths Wonderful ALL- 
TEAR CAR - Electric 
STARTER and LIGHTS 
— Orbs Tour Osn Car 



body wins I So easy ycnTwlu yW i A , 1 ..™ I 

be surprised. We’ve already « 14 recently won Auto | 

given away many Autos. Why not you? Sand answer today. 
Ford Willson, Mgr, 141 W. Ohio St. Dept.2 693. Chicago, III. 


SELF-CONSCIOUS? 

Embarrassed in company, lacking in self-control? Let 
me tell you how you can overcome these troubles. 

B. VERITAS, - 1400 Broadway, New York City 


ghost is a goblin that forbodes disaster. 
I am afraid w’e shall have to be very 
careful!” 

Indeed, a singular feeling of impending 
trouble already oppressed me. More than 
ever I felt stagnant, loathing the gloomy 
grandeur of our seance-room as if it were 
a lazaretto. Three times I dreamed of the 
great grey dog, and the very next day 
Ducquerel came in upon me, a scowling 
expression of defiance on his face. 

“We’re going!” he said laconically. 

“Going where?” I asked. 

“To Paris. The game’s played out 
here. I’ve engaged passage for the sailing 
tomorrow. You’ll have to pack tonight !” 

“But,” I protested, “I don’t under- 
stand. We’ve appointments for five 
weeks ahead right now!” 

“Damn them all and their money,” he 
cried resentfully. “We’ve got to get out — 
quick!” 

I should have suspected his reason then. 
Only my hopeless feeling of despair made 
me unwary. I should have known that 
only some powerful reason could liave 
made Ducquerel decide on such a rashly 
hurried course. 

Strangely enough, I did not stop to 
consider from what, or from whom, he 
might lie fleeing. 

I FELT a little thrill at the prospect of 
an ocean voyage — salt air, new scenes, 
and fresh excitement. Even the necessity 
for hurried and inconvenient packing did 
not annoy me. With my maids I worked 
far into the night getting ready. 

Ducquerel did nothing whatever but 
brood. Every time the telephone rang, he 
jumped nervously. He seemed on edge; 
feverishly apprehensive. All night long 
he sat up; half of the black hours of early 
morning he spent crashing harsh discords 
on the piano. 

The boat was to sail at noon, and so 
many arrangements had to be made about 
the furnishings of the apartment that we 
were late in leaving. We got on the ship 
only half an hour before it cast off from 
its moorings. 

And then, just as the final whistle blew, 
and the crowds were shouting their fare- 
wells from the dock, and all the passengers 
were waving and calling to those on shore, 
I learned the reason for our wild and sud- 
den departure. 

I was leaning over the rail, and just as 
we were about to move off from the wharf 
a man came racing down the dock and 
leaped aboard — just in the very nick of 
time. 

I could not mistake that fine, athletic 
young figure — my heart vaulted as if it 
would burst its tendrils as I recognized 
him. 

I waited breathlessly. And hardly a 
minute later I saw him emerge from the 
crowd on the deck, and stand there look- 
ing at us. 

Frank Deland had got aboard, just as 
we put to sea ! 


To be Concluded in Next Issue 
TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 
On Sale July I Oth 



, . THE HOUSE OF QUALITY" _ 

LW-sweet INC- 

1650-1660 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Free Book of 

DIAMOND 

BARGAINS 

Send for the most complete catalog of 
Diamonds and Jewelry ever published 
showing exquisite gifts of every de- 
scription — every article a rare bargain. 
Anything you 
select will be 
sent for FREE 
e xaminati on 
and approval. 

If satisfied. pay 
only 1-5 pur- 
chase price — bal- 
a nee in ten 
months. Send 
TODAY’ for cat- 
alog No. 652-M. 


SWEET Engagement 
I Etng set with perfectly 
cut, blue -white Din monJ. 

Prlea $45 

T*rmi! $9 Down — 
$3.60 a Month 
Solitairaa from $25 
to $1000 


loarlbne 


FOR A 




skin can be 

quickly cleared of 
Pimples. Blackheads, 
cne Eruptions on the 
face or body— Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin. Clear-Tone 
has been Tried, Tested and Proven 
tta merits in over 100,000 test cases. 

WRITE TODAY for my 
Free Booklet— “A Clear - 
1 Tone Skin ’’—telling how 
[Tcured myself after being afflicted fifteen years. 
| E. S. GIVENS. 239 Cluneal DM,.. Kansas City, Mo. 




Your Face Is 
Your Fortune 

The w oild's greatest facial 
remedy will teuton* ruined com- 
plexion* to the beauty and 
purity of youth. 

IF YOUR blood in Impure, if 
you have pimples, frackla*. 
wrinkles, blackhead*, rsdnasi 
of face or noaa, a muddy, sal- 
low skin, or any blemish on or 
under the akin, you need 

DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE ARSENIC 

COMPLEXION WAFERS 


These marvelous beautifler* of the complexion and skin are 
wonderfully affective, and are absolutely safe and harm- 
less. The presc ription was used 36 years ago by Dr.Camp- 
bell, and he has made countless thousands of women and 
men happy inthe possession of a pur*. spot leas complexion. 

Mailed in plain rover on receipt of $l.U0from RICHARD 
FINK CO.. Dept. 43. Kens. Sta. Brooklyn. N. Y. C. 
Every druggist can get this remedy for >ou from his 
wholesale dealer. 



wc mu snow y ou now you can get inis n 
some 7-Jcwel 10-year guaranteed gold-i 
Bracelet Watch 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 

Remember with our plan It WONT cost you a 
cent. Bracelet Watch come9 to you in an 
elaborate velvet box. 

Writ* at one* for FREE WATCH PLAN 
HOME SUPPLY CO. 

116 Nassau St. Dopt. 729 Nsw York City 
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Soon 


Improve your Memory in One Evening 
— or It Won’t Cost You a Cent 


can always remember clearly and accurately 
you have the priceless secret that will make 
your experience count for all it is worth 
every time. Just think what this will mean 
to you in dollars and cents! 

David M. Roth’s famous Memory 
Course shows you how to retain and recall 
a world of facts, figures, faces, addresses, 
telephone numbers, selling points and all C 

kinds of other mental pictures — and shows XjUUO 

you by means of such a simple system that 
even a 12 year old child can do it! In a 
single evening you may double your memory 
power by a method that is as fascinating 
as a game. You get results in the first few 
minutes. 

SEND NO MONEY 


F OR a short time only, you can 
accept the most amazing offer we 
have ever made on the world- 
famous Roth Memory Course ! We 
guarantee that this is exactly the same 
course for which nearly a quarter of 
a million people have paid $5 and $ 7 . 
Yet through this astonishing new 
offer you can get the identical, com - 
plete Roth course they bought and 
praised— at this ridiculously low fig- 
ure — SI. 98 — less than one-third of 
the price thousands of others have 
paid. And that isn’t all. 

You get the same money- back guarantee 
that has always been given with The Roth 
Memory Course. It must improve your 
memory in one evening or it won’t cost you 
a cent. A single evening’s fun is guaranteed 
to give you the whole secret. Is this big 
advantage worth $1.98 to you? That is all 
it will cost you , while this special offer lasts! 

Good Memory Means 
Keen Judgment 

Your prosperity depends upon your 
memory. How can you do the right thing 
at the right time — make the correct de- 
cisions that produce results and secure your 
advancement — unless you can recall all the 
vital facts and figures on the spot? If you 


Over 200,000 people have paid $5 and $7 for the 
Roth MemoryCourse. It has given them the key to 
financial independence and social position. It will 
do the same for you. And now you can get it for 
only Si. 98. What is even more astonishing, you 
can have the course to read and study on free trial! 
You send no money. Just mail the coupon. Then 
pay the postman $1.98, plus a few cents postage, 
when he hands you the complete Roth Memory 
Course. Your money will be cheerfully refunded at 
any time within 30 days if you are not delighted. 

No matter what position you occupy, or what 
your ambition, you need a leak-proof memory to 
attain success. Take advantage of this remarkable 
offer now. It may soon be withdrawn. Mail the 
coupon or a postal card at once. It is not necessary 
to send any money unless you wish. Simply pay on 
arrival. 


Uniieiientitm ifoqioraiiod 

Dept. R-1327, 22 West 19th St., New York City 

Please send me The Roth Memory Course. I 
understand that this is the same course which sold 
for $5 and S7 and is guaranteed to improve my 
memory in one evening. I will pay the postman 
$1.98 plus postage, as per your special offer, when 
the Course arrives. But if I am not satisfied. I will 
mail the Course back within 30 days, and you are 
to refund my money at once. 


Name 


Address 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, Dept. R-1327, 22 W. 19th St., N. Y. C. Ci ‘* 


State 

True Story 7-22. 







$10,000 reward for a Palmer student’s imagination 


T HE first prize of $10,000 in the Chi- 
cago Daily News scenario contest 
was awarded to Miss Winifred Kimball, 
of Apalachicola, Florida. It is the big- 
gest prize ever offered for a scenario. 

The contest was open to everybody. 
Nearly 30,000 entered, many profes- 
sional scenarists competing. Miss Kim- 
ball, an amateur heretofore unknown 
to the screen, wrote “Broken Chains’* 
the scenario adjudged best. 

Miss Kimball is an enthusiastic 
student of the Palmer Course and Ser- 
vice. Of the Palmer Plan she writes: 

"There is something unique in the kindly 
interest that the Palmer institution evinces 
toward its students. I feel that much of my 
success is due to its practical instructions. 
I have advantaged greatly from the funda- 
mental wisdom of its criticisms and teach- 
ings.** 

A second prize of $1,000 was won by 
Mrs. Anna Mezquida, of San Fran- 
cisco, also a Palmer student. Seven 
other students of the Palmer Plan won 
$500 prizes. 

Until the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration discovered and developed their 
gifts in its nation-wide search for 
screen imagination, these prize winners 
were unknown to the motion picture 
industry. 

That search goes on and on. Through 
a questionnaire test which reveals 
creative imagination if it exists, more 
hidden talent will yet be uncovered. 
The test is offered free to you in this 


This is the kind of story that needs 
little elaboration. The awards speak 
for themselves. The Chicago Daily 


News put its great influence and re- 
sources behind the motion picture in- 
dustry, which desperately needs fresh 
imagination for scenarios. Thirty-one 
cash prizes amounting to $30,000 were 
offered. Thirty-thousand professional 
and amateur writers competed. Their 
manuscripts were identified to the 
judges not by author’s name, but by 
number. 

The judges — among whom were 
David Wark Griffith, the famous pro- 
ducer, Samuel Goldwyn, whose studios 
will produce the first prize scenario, 
Norma Talmadge and Charles Chaplin, 
screen stars, and Rupert Hughes, 
celebrated author and scenarist — 
selected “Broken Chains” as the best of 
the 30,000 scenarios entered. 

To a southern girl who lives in a 
little village of 3,000 population, that 
selection meant a check for $10,000 and 
a career. 

To the Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion, the incident is just one more 
gratifying record of a Palmer student’s 
brilliant success. 

A public that make s its own scenarios 

In it* issue of April I. announcing the prize 
winners, the Daily News quoted the judges as 
agreeing that — 

**■ — it proves beyond all doubt that the 
American public can supply its own art 
industry, * the movies ,* with plenty of in i- 
pressive plots drawn front real life.** 

That is the message which the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation emphasizes in its ration-wide 
search for creative imagination. As the accredited 
agent of the motion picture industry for getting 
the stories without which production of motion 
pictures cannot go on. the Palmer organization 
seeks to enlist the country’s Imagination for 


the fascinating and well paid profession of 
scenario writing. Here, in the inspiring story 
told on this page, is proof that Imagination 
exists in unexpected places ; evidence that it 
can be inspired to produce, and trained in the 
screen technique, by the Palmer Home Course 
and Service in photoplay writing. 

A free test of your imagination 

Imagination is the indispensable gift of the 
scenarist. It exists in men and women who 
never suspect its presence. The problem of the 
motion picture industry is to discover it, and 
train it to serve the screen. 

By a remarkable questionnaire, the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation is enabled to test the 
imaginative faculties of any person who will 
send for it and answer its questions. The test 
is free. The results of careful analysis by our 
Examining Board will be given you. We shall 
be frank. If your questionnaire indicates that 
you do not possess the gifts required for screen 
writing, we shall advise you to think no more 
of writing for the screen. But if you have 
those gifts we shall accept you. should you so 
elect, for enrollment in the Palmer Course and 
Service. 

The opportunity is immense, the reward* are 
limitless. Will you take this free confidential 
test in your own home, and determine whether 
it is worth your while to try for the big things — 
as Miss Kimball did? 

The questionnaire will be sent to you promptly 
and without obligation, if you clip the coupon 
below. Do it now. before you forget. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation 

D.pt .1 U.iM T.7 124 W. 4tk St.. L« A.g.l.., C.I. 

PLEASE send me. without cost or 
obligation on my part, your ques- 
tionnaire. I will answer the ques- 
tions in it and return it to you 
for analysis. If I pass the test. I 
am to receive further information 
about your Course and Service. 

Name 

Indicate Mr., Mrs., or Miss 

Address 



Copyright, 19 tt, Palmer Photoplay Corporation 



Cash Prizes Will 


Be Given Away 



Reproduced 
from am Actual 
Photograph 
of One of Our 
Rebuilt 
Underwoods. 


$ 


Guaranteed 
Fire Years 


3 Puts It In Your Home 


First Prize 



Big Shipman- Ward 30 th Anniver- 
sary Contest Open to Every Reader 
of This Publication. No Purchase 
Necessary. No Obligation! — 

Here’s an amazing offer! A contest that’s 
different from anything you ever heard of 
Itefore! It means real money for you. And 
there’s no obligation, purchase, lottery, 
guessing, fees, or payments of any kind ! We 
are giving $1,500 away, and anylxuly in the 
U. S., except our employes, is eligible! 


THE PRIZES 


Yes, that’s just w;iai we mean. 
This genuine Shipman- Ward Re- 
built Underwood sent to you for 
ten days free trial. Put it in your 
home by paying $3 down — we’ll 
refund that $3 and pay trans- 
portation charges h-ith ways if 
you don’t want to keop the Under- 
wood. See for yourself — compare 
our Underwood with any other 
typewriter, new or rebuilt, at any 
price. If you decide to keep it, 
you can pay on easy monthly pay- 
ments — little more than rental. 

Less Than 
Factory Price 

Just think of it! Less than the 
factory price of a now Underwood, 
and yet it’s impossible to tell a 
Shipman -Ward Rebuilt from a 


brand new machine in appearance, 
durability, or quality of work. The 
same three full-size models being 
made and sold by The Underwood 
Company today — the same up-to- 
date features ! Two-color ribbon, 
back-spacer, stencil device, auto- 
matic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. 
And the famous Underwood feature 
— absolutely visible writing — the 
entire line of typewriting is visible 
at all times. Standard Jf-row single 
shift keyboard. 

Easy Payments 

Remember it doesn’t cost you a 
penny to try the machine. Then, 
you may pay cash at a substantial 
discount, or monthly payments so 
small that you will never miss them. 
Either way you get the world’s 
standard typewriter at a big cash 
saving to you. Get all the facts 
now — mail the coupon today 


Typewriter Emporium 

SHIPMAN -WARD MFG.CO 


“The Rebuilders of the Underwood” 

Also Manufacturer o of 

THE LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER 

Eat. 1892 B-225 Shipman Bldg. 

Ravenswood and Montrose Ave». Chicago 


FIRST PRIZE . . 

. . $500.00 

Second 

“ . . 

. . 250.00 

Third 

a 

. . 100.00 

Fourth 

u 

. . 50.00 

Fifth 

«« 

. . 50.00 

Sixth 

“ . . 

. . 50.00 

Seventh 

“ 

. . • 25.00 

Eighth 

44 

. . 25.00 

Ninth 

44 

. . 25.00 

Tenth 

44 # # 

. . 25.00 

Eleventh 

44 # . 

. . 25.00 

Twelfth 

44 

. . 25.00 

Thirteenth 

44 

. . 25.00 

Fourteenth 

•i 

. . 25.00 

Fifteenth 

t* 

. . 25.00 

Sixteenth 

41 

. . 25.00 

Seventeenth to forty-first . . 


TWENTY-FIVE $10 


00 PRIZES 


Theuf. / 


We make this big contest offer in celebration 
of our thirtieth business birthday. Since 1892 
this company has been in business in Chicago, 
ami boasts over 337,000 enthusiastic customers. 
It isn’t necessary to own a Shipman-Ward Re- 
built in order to compete in the big profit-sharing 
contest. Any reader of this paper, excepting our 
employes, is eligible. Just sign the coupon to the 
left , and get the full details now. 

Our contest plan is so simple that anyone lias 
a good chance of winning. Don’t delay — get 
your chance to win hundreds of dollars in -cash 
absolutely FREE. Just sign the coupon ami 
mail it as soon as possible. 
That’s all — and you’re under no 
obligation. So tear out the 
coupon now! 


Typewriter Empnrinm, Sbinman-W.rd Mfg. Co., 

B-225 Shipman Bldf.. Montrose and Ravenswood Are*.. Chicago g 

< PLKASE MARK WITH A CROSS) 

Please send full particulars about 
your Thirtieth Anniversary Contest. 

Also send me your beautiful Catalog 
and tell me how I can get a Ship- 
man-Ward Underwood for $3.00 
down. This does not obligate me to 
buy. 


□ 

□ 



Name 

Street or R. F. D , . . 

Post Office State. 


Act Today! 


This is a photograph of the Shipman-Ward 
Plant. The big Anniversary contest marks 
the 30th year of this company in Chicago. 
In this plant are manufactured the famous 
Shipman-Ward Rebuilt Underwoods. 



